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No. 341-T. (150). 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

DEPARTMENT UE COMMERCE. 
New Delhi, the 0th April 1932. 


RESOLUTION. 

Tauiffs. 

By the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 1930, protec¬ 
tive duties were imposed on cotton piecegoods for a period of three 
years in oi’der to give the cotton mill industry in India temporary 
shelter against foreign competiticm. These duties are fixecl at a 
lower rate on piecegoods of British than on those not of British 
manufacture. By the same Act the operation of the duty imposed 
by the Indian Tariff (Cotton Yarn Amendment) Act. 1927, was 
extended for a further period of three years on accouui. of the unfaii 
competition arising from the prevalenc'.e of inferior labour condi¬ 
tions in China. These duties will expire on the iilst Marc-h, 1933. 
An assurance was, however, given by Government to the Legisla 
ture, when the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Bill was under 
consideration, that before the termination of the three-year period 
the effect of the duties on the production of cotton piecegoods in 
India and on the Indian cotton textile industry would be examined 
in a Tariff Board enquirj'. 

2. Since the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act was passed 
three noteworthy changes have occurred. In the first place, the 
rates of duty imposed on cotton piecegoods under the Act have been 
raised by two successive Eiuance Acts, and are now levied at a rate 
substantially higher than the Legislature found to be necessary to 
give temporary shelter to the indigenous industry. In the second 
place, a very largs increase has o(*curred in the imports of piece- 
goods made wholly or partly of artificial silk, and the duties on 
such goods have been raised to the rates apj)licable to goods made 
wholly or partly of real silk. Finally, the Government of India 
have decided to discuss at the forthcoming Imperial Conference at 
Ottawa the question whether Great Britain and India should enter 
into a trade agreement embodying a preferential tariff regime so 
designed as to benefit the trade of both countries. 

3. The Government of India consider that the Tariff Board 
enquiry should now be undertaken. The Board is requested to 
examine the following questions and to make recommendations:—' 

(1) Whether the claim of the Indian cotton textile industry to 

protection has been established; 

(2) If the claim is found to be established, in what form proteo 

tion should be given and to what extent; 
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(3) If it is proposed that protection should be given by means 
of import duties— 

(a) whether the same rate of protection is. required against 

the competition of goods manufactured in the United 
Kingdom as against the competition of goods manu¬ 
factured elsewhere; and 

(b) what rates of duty are recommended in respect of— 

(i) cotton piecftgoods, 

(ii) piecegoods made wholly or partly of artificial silk, 
and 

(iii) cotton twist and yarn, according as they are manu¬ 
factured— 

A. in the United Kingdom, 

B. elsewhere. 

In making its recommendations the Tariff Board will take all 
relevant considerations into account including that stated in part 
(b) of the Resolution adopted by the Legislative Assembly on the 
IGth February, 1923. In particular the Board is requested to 
consider how its recoin mendations will affect the handloom weaving 
industry. 

4. Firms or persons interested who desire that their views should 
be considered by the Tariff Board should address their representa- 
tions to the Secretary to the Board. 


Oruer. —Ordered that a copy of the above Resolution be com¬ 
municated to all local Governments and Administrations, all 
Departments of the Government of India, the Director General of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, the Central Board of 
Revenue, the Indian Trade Coimuissioners, London and Hamburg, 
the Secretary, Tariff Board, the High Commissioner for India, 
London, His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner in India, the Canadian 
Trade Commissioner in India, all Chambers of Commerce and Asso¬ 
ciations, the French Trade Commissioner in India, Burma and 
Ceylon and the Secretaiy', Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research. 

Ordered also that it be published in the Gazette of India, 



s 


(1) Quattioiinaire relating to tiie Cotton Textile Industry. 

Note. —(1) Please confine your answers to matters with which you are 
directly acquaint^ and on which you are in a position to supply 
the Board with detailed evidence. 


(2) Replies to the questiounniro (with six spare copies) should reach 
the Secretary, Tariff Board, Old Custom House, Bombay, not 
later than the ISth of July. 

1. In his Beport on the Import Tariff on Cotton piecegoods and on exter¬ 
nal competition in the cotton piecegooda Trade (1929, Calcutta: Government 
of India Central Publication Branch). Mr. 6. S. Hardy examined in detail 
the extent and severity of the competition which the Indian Mill industry 
had to meet from imported piecegoocls. His principal conclusions are 
summarised below. Please state, how far, from your knowledge of the present 
condition of the Indian market and the Indian industry, you consider that 
these conclusions still hold good or should be modified. If you think that 
the conclusions should be modified, please give full reasons for your answer 
in each case and a detailed statement of such statistical evidence as yon can 
produce in support of your opinion ; — 

(i) Only about one per cent, of the cloth returned ae “ Grey or 

Bleached ” by the Indian mills is bleached (paragraph 8). 

(ii) Calcutta is the principal market for grey cloth of Indian produc¬ 

tion, and 90 per cent, of the Dhutis and 65 per cent, of other 
grey goods are sold either on the Calcutta market or in the 
area served in respect of imports by Calcutta (paragraph 9). 

(iii) Less than 30 per cent, of the coloured goods produced in the 

Indian mills are sold in the Calcutta area (paragraph 9). 

(iv) Roughly 80 per cent, of the total output of piecegoods in the 

Indian mills and 75 per cent, of the output of Dhutis and shirt¬ 
ings are woven from counts below 25s. About 13 per cent, of 
the Dhutis and shirtings are woven from yarns 26s to 30s 9 
per cent, from 31s to 40s and 3 per cent, from 41s and over 
(paragraph 10). 

(v) The trade in Dhutis imported from the United Kingdom and the 

Indian mill production overlap only to a small extent in the 
region of medium counts (paragraph 12). 

(vi) The imports of Dhutis from Japan consist almost entirely of 

goods woven from yarn of counts 30s and above (paragraph 12). 

(vii) Competition in heavy shirtings from Japan reacts unfavourably 
on sales of Indian sheetings (paragraph 14). 

(viii) Indian mills hold their own in the production of grey drills and 
jeans in which the demand is almost entirely for a heavy class 
of goods (paragraph 15). 

(ix) There is little, if any, production of the finer classes of grey goods 

in India (paragraph 15). 

(x) The import trade in white goods remains mostly in the hands of 

Lancashire and consists largely of goods whose fineness is above 
the limit at which production from Indian cotton is possible 
(paragraph 16). 

(xi) Printed drills and jeans from Japan and printed shirtings from 

Japan and Italy compete with Indian woven striped shirtings. 
Fancy “ Prints and (Ihintz ” from the United Kingdom do not 
compete with any Indian product (paragraph 17). 

(xii) Competition in dyed goods has not shown any increase .since 1927 

(paragraph 17). 
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(xiii) In Rolour-wovon goods, the iiriiieipnl eoitipetition is from Japanese 
striped shirtings, twilJs and coarse drills (paragraph 17). 

(itiv) The mil mtonaiice of the export trade in Indian coloured cloth 
suggests that coinpelitioii is not us severely felt as in the grey 
goods trade (paragraph 17). 

(xv) There is very little direct <'uiiipetition in coloiu'ed goods between 
the United Kingdom and Indian nulls. The only serious ex¬ 
ternal eonipetitor is Japan, though Italy may become a 
formidable rival (paragraph 17). 

(xvi) [f allowance ho made for tliictuatiuiis in the price of raw cotton, 
there has been no general reduction in the price of Japanese 
cloth since 192(1-27 (jiaragraph 19). 

(xvii) Over a range of (doth in which the cost of raw cotton per pound 
of cloth docs not vary appreciably, the severity of competition 
increases with the price (paragraph 20). 

(xviii) The fat^t that, area for area, fine cloth is often cheaper than 
coarse cloth causes indirect competition between imported fine 
(doths and locally made coai-se cloths (paragraph 22). 

(xix) A general movement of prices in any particular range of cloth is 
apt to react on the price of other cloths of an entirely different 
nature (paragraph 22). 

(*x) Artificial silk yarn is being used to an increasing extent in the 
weaving of striped cotton goods and the borders of Dhutis. To 
thi.s extent artificial silk yarn is an ally rather than a competi¬ 
tor of cotton (paragraph 22). 

(jnti) The imports of artificial silk cloth and of mixed cotton and arti¬ 
ficial silk fabrics are in competition with real silk goods rather 
than with cotton goods (paragraph 22). 

2. Please prepare a stateniont of recent prices, if possible both (i) c.i.f. and 
(*:) wholesale market prices, of comparable classes of cloth imported from the 
United Kingdom and from Japan. It would as.sist the Hoard greatly if, 
besides recent prices, .you could furnish also a statement of average prices 
f*r each year from 1920. 

Af.B.—It is important that the prices should relate to the same period in 
each case and that the goods of each class for which prices are supplied 
should, if they are not exactly comparable, be at least near each other in 
respect of dimensions, counts of warp and weft and reed and pick. These 
particulars should, if possible, be stated in each oa.se. The list of piecegoods 
selected for the purpose should contain thoso classes of which considerable 
quantities are imported both from the United Kingdom and from Japan. 

3. It has been suggested that in the case of Indian mill cloth woven 
from inferior counts of yarn, of which the bulk of the Indian consumption 
is supplied by the indigenous industry, the oxistonco of internal competi¬ 
tion prevents an excessive rise in prices relatively to imported cloth when 
additional import duties arc levied. Do you agree with this suggestion? 
Please prepare a statement for the past five years showing the wholesale 
market prices at the beginning of each half year, of typical classes of Indian 
cloth woven from yarn falling approximately within the following counts: — 

(а) Is to 20s 

(б) 21s to 30s 

(c) 318 to 40s and 

(d) 418 and above. 

4. Is there generally any marked difference between the wholesale prices 
published by Millow'ners’ .\ssociations and the prices actually realised bv 
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individual mills? Please support your answer by figures and explain the 
reasons for the differenee, if sny. 

5. To what extent do the prices prevailing at important centres of pro¬ 
duction such as Bombay and Ahmedabad affect the general level of prices 
in the country? If, for instance, Bombay mills are compelled for any reason 
to cut prices, is it your experience that a similar reduction of prices occurs 
at other centres of production? 

6. Are there any circumstances which in your opinion render it likely 
that if the protective duties were withdrawn in 1933 and there was in 
consequence a substantial decline in Indian production at certain centres, 
the deficiency would be supplied, if at all, only partially by increased produc¬ 
tion at other centres in ludia but mainly by a permanent increase in im¬ 
ports from other countries? If so, please explain what these circumstances 
arel 

7. Please give the following information regarding freights: — 

(i) the railway freight on raw cotton from the principal centres of 
cultivation in India; 

(ii) the railway freight on cotton piecegoods from (a) Bombay, (b) 
Ahmedabad, (c) Calcutta and (d) Karachi to the principal piece- 
goods markets in Upper India; 

(ill) the railway freight on cotton piecegoods from (a) Bombay and (5) 
Ahttiedabad to Calcutta; 

(iv) the steamer freight on cotton piecegoods from Bombay to (a) 
Calcutta and (6) Karachi; 

(v) the steamer freight on cotton piecegoods from (a) Japanese and 

(!)) United Kingdom ports to Indian ports. 

8. Please explain what stops, if any, have been taken to develop the 
export market for Indian yarn and piecegoods since the publication of the 
Report of the Trade Mission to the Near East in 1928. 

9. Please supply any information which you may possess on the following 
points regarding the handloom weaving industry; — 

(i) Extent of the industry—number of weavers and of handlooms 

and appro.ximate estimate of maxinuira and present production. 

(ii) Principal classes of cloth woven and the extent to which they 

compete in the market with mill products and with imported 
piecegoods. 

tiii) Approximate cost of maiiufact'.ire of typical classes of cloth. 

(iv) Pfice.s realised for principal classes of tdoth in 1929, 1930 and 1931 
and curreut pric<;»; prices of comparable classes of mill made 
and imi)arted clotli at each period. 

fv) Kinds of yarn used —Indian or foreign mill made or hand spun; 
counts of yarn; approximate proportio7\ in which each is used; 
prices of dilferunt kinds of yarn. 

(vi) E.xtent to which inotective duties on cotton (a) yarn and (b) 

piecegoods will affect the handloom industry. 

(vii) Effects, if any, on the h.niulloom weaving industry of the existing 
import duties on artificial silk yarn and piecegoods. 

10. Please supply any information which you may possess on the follow¬ 
ing points rogarding the baud spinning industry:—■ 

(i) The pi'esent output, as approximately estimated, of handspun 
yai’U in ludia, and its distribution among the different provin¬ 
ces. Please explain how the output is estimated. 



(ii) The main sources and qualities of raw cotton used. 

(iii) The prices at which handspun yarn is sold and the prices of 

comparable classes of mill made yarn. 

(iv) Tlie cost of manufacturing handspun yarn. 

(v) Whether handspun yarn is used entirely by handloom weavers or 

also by Indian mills; in the latter case, to what extent? 

(vi) How far protective duties on cotton (o) yarn and (6) piecegoods 

will affect the hand spinning industry. 

(vii) Effects, if any, on the hand spinning industry of the existing 

import duties on artificial silk yarn and piecegoods. 

11. Do you consider that a decline in the output of Indian mills either 
generally or in particular lines of goods will adversely affect the Indian 
cultivator or cotton— 

(a) by reducing the nett demand for Indian cotton, or 

(ft) by discouraging the growth of long staple cotton? 

N.B .—In order to facilitate discussion, some considerations relevant to 
this question are indicated below. If there is a decline in the production of 
Indian mills as the result of foreign competition, it may be argued that it 
will be replaced mainly by imports from Japan which is the largest foreign 
purchaser of Indian cotton. There will therefore be little, if any, reduction 
in the nett demand for Indian cotton. On the other hand, it may be possible 
for Japan hereafter to draw its suiiplies of cotton increasingly from other 
sources. This may happen normally, but the danger is specially great when¬ 
ever there is a break in the price relation between Indian and other cotton 
in the direction of a lowering of the latter. Such a break has apparently 
occurred at least twice during the past six years. Does the Indian cultivator 
normally realise a lower nett price for cotton e.vported than for cotton sold 
in India? If so, even if a reduced demand for lottoii in India were followed 
by an increased demand from Jaiuiii, the nett earning of the ryot would be 
diminished. As regards the cultivation of long stajile cotton, it is economi¬ 
cally advantageous to the ryot to incx'easo the ai'ca under improved varieties 
so as to meet the demand of Indian mills in rc.s|iect of finer yarn. Neverthe¬ 
less a stage may be reached when it may prove of doubtful advantage to the 
Indian cultivator to replace short by long staple cotton. Climatic conditions 
in most parts of the country f.'ivour the growth of short rather than long 
staple cotton. The former being to a large, extent a monopoly of the Indian 
cultivator would probably give him in the long run a more dependable 
market. 

12. To what extent is the raw cotton now imported into India of the 
same quality as Indian long staple cotton? Do you consider that the present 
import duty on raw cotton materially helps the Indian cultivator? 

13. (a) Please state the most important classes of Indian mill made cloth 
—^grey, bleached and coloured-—w'hich come into competition directly or in¬ 
directly with imported cloth. 

(ft) Please give the following jxarticulars regarding any one kind of cloth 
included in each class which may be regarded as typical of that class: — 

(i) Dimensions and weight. 

(ii) Counts of warp and weft. 

(iii) Beed and pick. 

14. Please state the principal classes of imported cloth, giving the correct 
trade description in each case, which generally enter into competition, 
directly or indirectly, with each class of Indian cloth mentioned in reply to 
question 13 (a). 
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16. Please prepare a statement in the following form skewing the total 
works expenditure at your mill or mills for each of the past five years: — 


1. Labour inclusive of bonus 
and all allowances. 

2. Fuel and Power 

■{, Water 

4. Stores consumed 

£. Repairs and maintenance 

G. Supervision and office 
allowance and establish¬ 
ment. 

7. Insurasoe 

8. Bent, rates and tuxes (ex¬ 
cluding income and super¬ 
tax). 

9. Paekmg 

10. Selling expenses (showing 
separately expenses ol' 
sales through (o) agents 
and (i) shops) 

11. Other expenses incurred . 

Total output of cloth lbs. 

yards. 

Total output of yarn lbs. 
including both yarn 
used at the mill 
and yam sold out. 


192G.27. 


1927-28. 


1928-29. 


1939-30 


1930-31. 


16. Please prepare a statement in tho following form of the works cost at 
selected mills per unit of each typical kind of cloth mentioned in reply to 
Question 13 (b) for each of tho past five years; — 


1. Labour inolusive o£ bouus 
aud all allowances. 

2. Fuel and Power 

3. Water . . . • 

4. Stores consumed 

6. Repairs and maintenance 

6. Supervision and office 
allowance and establish¬ 
ment. 

7. Insurance 

8. Rent, rates and taxes (ex¬ 
cluding income and 
super- tax). 

9. Packing 

10 Selling expenses (showing 
separately expenses of 
sales through (o) agents 
and (6) shops). 

11. Other expenses in- lbs. 
oiirred. Output of yards, 
the -particular kind 
of cloth. 


1926-27. 1027-28. 


1928-29. 


1929-30. 


1930-31 
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N.B. —(1) The cost of raw cotton is excluded from the above statements. 

(2) The following items of expenditure are also excluded depreciation, 
jomraissiou of maniigiiig agents, interest on working capital. These are 
referred to in subsequent questions. 

(3) It is essential that the costs given siiould be those of mills possessing 
a reasonable degree of efficiency. It is therefore suggested that in the case 
of the Bombay and Ahmedabad Millowners’ Associations, costs in the form 
prescribed should, if possible, be supplied for, say, five mills and in the case of 
other associations or bodies, ior two or three mills, in their area of reasonable 
equipment, capacity and output. Particulars regarding the equipment, 
capacity and output of each mill should be stated. Not more than one mill 
should be selected from the same group. Individual millowners not represented 
by any Millowners’ Association or other body are requested to fill up the 
forms in respect of their own mills. 

(4) In the case of those items of expenditure which are not directly charged 
to each kind of cloth, tho method by which the total expenditure at the mill 
is allocated among the different kinds of cloth should be explained. It will 
be obvious that unless the method of allocation is explained, it will be im¬ 
possible for the Board to judge the accuracy of the costs given. 

(G) The Board will undeiTaku not to disclose the identity of the mills of 
which costs are supplied or to publish any figures given in reply to these 
questions, if it is so desired. 

17. Please state— 

(i) the average price realised ez-mill in each year during the past 

five years for each kind of cloth for which costa are given, 

(ii) the most recent price realised eos-mill for each kind of cloth. 

iV.B.The prices should be those realised hy the mills of which costs are- 
given. They should be nett prices realised ea:-mill. 

18. Please state— 

(i) the average price per pound (delivered at mill) in each year 
during the past five years of raw cotton of the kind used in the 
manufacture of each kind of cloth, 

(ii) the average price per pound (delivered at mill) in the current 
year of raw cotton of the kind u.sed in the manufacture of each 
kind of cloth. 

N.B. —Tho prices should be those actu.ally paid by the mills of which costs 
.are given. 

19. Please submit figures, for the past five years, of profits or losses made 
by the mills of which costs arc given in forward transactions in cotton, 
distinguishing those relating to hedging operations. 

20. With regard to each kind of cloth for which costs are given, please 
state the percentage of wastage (i) of raw cotton in the manufacture of yarn 
and (ii) of yarn in the manufacture of cloth. 

21. What is the additional weight given to each kind of cloth by the 
sizing and other materials normally used in its manufacture? 

22. Please explain as fully a.s possible the reasons tor the variation in the 
works costs since the ytmr 1927 as shown in reply to questions 15 and 16. 
Details should bo given regaiding the progress, if any, in the efficiency of 
spinning and weaving operations. 

23. To what extent are the present costs of manufacture higher than 
those shown for 1931 as the result of new or increased import duties on raw 
cotton and other materials and on machinery, increased railway freight, 
labour legislation or other cau,ses? 

24. Please prepare a. statement, in tho form shown in Question 16, of 
the present cost of manufacturing a typical clas.s of Indian yarn competing 
with imported yarn. 
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25. Please state the current prices, if possible both (i) c.i.f. and (ii) 
wholesale market prices, of the principal classes of imported yarn which 
compete with Indian. Please state the prices realised by you for correspond¬ 
ing kinds of yarn spun in Indian mills. 

26. To what extent are Indian mills in a position to manufacture yarn 
of the kind required for the manufacture of hosiery goodsf What is the 
quantity supplied by Indian mills at present for this purpose? 

27. What do you consider a reasonably economical size for a combined 
spinning and weaving mill in India? Taking the qualities in which competi¬ 
tion is greatest, what is the normal annual capacity, stated in quantities of 
yarn and cloth, of a mill equipped on this scale? 

28. Please prepare an estimate of the capital expenditure required for 
equipping and erecting a mill of this size in India, according to the prices 
of machinery, etc., prevailing (i) in 1928 and (ii) at present. The cost of 

(a) buildings and (b) plant and machinery should be shown .separately. 

29. What are the rates of de]>reciatiou allowed by the Income-tax autho¬ 
rities? Do you consider these rates reasonable in the case of mills working 
(i) single shift and (ii) double shift? 

aO. Please furnish figures for the past five years showing (i) the average 
value of the stocks of materials (including raw cotton) and of finished goods 
and (ii) the average outstandings in respect of goods sold. 

31. Do you consider that sufficient facilities are available for boi-rowing 
working capital? What is the rate of interest generally payable? 

32. Plea.se state the amount annually charged by managing agents for 
(i) office allowance and expenses and (ii) commission during the past five 
years. Do you consider that these charges represent a fair standard of 
remuneration ? 

33. In addition to remuneration by commission on production or profit, 
do the Managing Agents of the mills of which costs are given, receive either 
directly or indirectly any allowance or commission on (a) purchases of cotton, 
machinery, stores, coal, etc., (0) sales of cotton, yarn and cloth and (c) 
insurance, .advertisements, etc. If so, please state the rates at which such 
allowance or commis.si<m is charged. 

34. (a) Please supply copies of the balance sheets for the past five years 
of the luilfs of wfiicli costs are given. 

(b) Please supply also copies of the managing agency agreements of these 
mills. 

35. (A) What are the directions in which you consider that by reorgani¬ 
sation of the labour conditious, processes of manufacture, management, 
system of purchases and sales, or finances of the industry, or in other ways, 
further reductions in the costs of manufacture may be effected? 

(B) Please furnish as detailed an estimate as the data in your possession 
will permit of the extent of the economies which may be expected in the 
directions mentioned in reply to Question 35 (A). 

N.B, —In replying to this question, reference should he made particularly 
to the following matters: — 

(i) What steps can be taken to facilitute the introduction of the 

scheme of standardisation in respect of muster rolls and wages 
and to secure the co-operatioii of labour? 

(ii) What steps can be taken to facilitate the adoption of efficiency 

schemes involving such measures as— 

(a) the extension of the piece-work system to spinners and an in¬ 
crease in the number of spindles allotted to each spinner, 

(h) an increase in the number of looms attended by a weaver, 

(c) similar measures in the preparatory departments, and 

(d) the adoption of automatic looms and other improved types of 

machinery ? 
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(iii) What steps can bo taken to secure further facilities for the techni¬ 

cal education of mill operatives F 

(iv) To what extenu can the difficulties under which the mill industry 

labour be relieved by the specialisation of particular mills in tho 
manufacture of particular kinds of cloth, what are the diffi¬ 
culties which have to be met before specialisation to the extent 
found to be desirable can be carried out and how are these 
difficulties to be overcome;-' 

(v) Is tho existing organisation of the mill industry satisfactory and 

to what extent can it be improved by amalgamation and group¬ 
ing of mills so as to constitute larger units under one general 
control ? 

(vi) What measures can be taken to improve the existing system of 

management of the mills so as to reduce coats to the utmost and 
secure the highest degree of efficiency? 

(vii) la it desirable and practicable in the existing circumstances of the 

industry that the mills should bind themselves to regard depre¬ 
ciation as a first charge on profits? 

(viii) What steps are necessary to bring about the writing down of 
capital in the case of those mills which have not already taken 
steps to that end? 

(ix) Is it desirable that tho mills should bind themselves to limit divi¬ 
dends until certain conditions have been satisfied ? 

(x) What steps (if any) should be taken b.y tho Millowners’ Associa¬ 
tion as an organised body to bring about— 

(а) co-operation in tho purchase of raw cotton, 

(б) closer touch with the consuming centres in the interior of India, 

(c) co-operative marketing of lines of cloth in general demand, 

(d) co-operation in the export of cotton cloth? 

(xi) What steps can be taken to bring about better relations between 
the mill management and the labour employed in the mills? 

(xii) What steps have been taken to remedy or prevent the undesirable 
practices referred to hy the Indian Tariff Board in 1927 in 
paragraphs 58, 79, 83 and 84 of its Hoport? 

(xiii) What progress has been made since 1927 in securing sufficient 
technical knowledge among members of managing agency firms? 

36. Do you consider that the development of the Indian Cotton Textile 
industry is hampered in any respect by the existing Company law in India! 
If so, what definite suggestions Imve you to make ? 

37. Do you consider that inferior labour conditions still prevail in the 
cotton textile industry iu countries competing with India? If so, please 
estimate the advantage possessed by the Cotton industry in those countries 
over the Indian industry? 

38. Have there been any developments in respect of bounties and subsidies 
exchange depreciation or other circumstances subsequent to 1926 which call 
for a reconsideration of the conclusions stated in paragraph 35 of the Report 
of the Indian Tariff Board, 1927, regarding unfair competition on the part 
of countries competing with India? 

39. If you consider that protection should be continued, please state (i; 
in what form, (ii) at what rates, (iii) for what period and (iv) against im¬ 
ported goods of what classes and countries of origin, protection should be 
granted in future? 

40. If you think that protection should be granted in the form of specific 
duties, please state, in view of the difficulties pointed out by Mr. Hardy in 
Chapter VI of his report as regards the administration of specific duties on 
cotton piecegoods, what you consider to be the most suitable b.nsis for such 
duties? 
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41. The present tariff on cotton twist and yarn has been fixed with refer¬ 
ence to the advantage possessed in the first instance by Japan and subse¬ 
quently by China in respect of inferior labour conditions. Do you propose 
any change in the present basis of the duty on yarn? Please explain fully 
the grounds on which your proposal is based. 

42. Do you consider that the present tariff definition of “ plain grey ” 
piecegoods requires modification? If so, in what respects? 

4J. If you consider that protection is required against imported piece- 
goods made wholly or partly of artificial silk, pleasq state (i) what duties you 
propose, (ii) the grounds on which your proposal is based and (iii) whether 
you consider the present tariff definition and grouping of artificial silk goods 
satisfactory (see Articles 100-A, 45-A and 133 of the Statutory Tariff' 
Schedule). 

44. If a case for protection is established, how far is it possible in your 
opinion to adopt a system of preferential duties on cotton goods imported 
from the United Kingdom consistently with the interests of (i) the Indian 
cotton textile industry, (ii) the Indian consumer of cotton goods and (iii) the 
general tax-payer in India. 

46. Do you propose that any assistance should he granted to the industry 
by other means than tariffs? If so, ple.ase explain what your proposals are? 
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(2) Qaestiotinaire relating to the Hosiery Industry. 

1. What is (i) the total number of factories engaged in the manufacture 
of hosiery goods in India and (ii) the total number of labourers employed? 

2. How many factories are worked (a) By power and (b) by band? 

3. Please give a brief description of (a) the plant and equipment of the 
hosiery factory or factories in which you are interested and (b) the methods 
of manufacture followed. 

4. Pleaae state the principal classes of hosiery goods manufactured by 
you and the approximate quantity of each class manufactured annually. 

5. Ploaee state in the following form the cost of manufacturing a typical 
class of hosiery goods for the latest year for which figures are available: — 

IVorfcs expenditure per unit of typical class of hosiery goods. 

(1) Yarn (stating quantity required per unit of hosiery goods). 

(2) Other materials. 

(3) Labour. 

(4) Power and fuel. 

(5) Repairs and maintenance. 

(fi) Supervision and office establishment. 

(7) Packing and selling expenses. 

(8) Miscellaneous. 

Annual output of all clas-se.s of hosiery goods in your factory 
No./lbs. 

6. What is the maximum capacity of your f.actoryp 

7. Please estimate the capital expenditure required for equipping and 
erecting in India a hosiery factory of reasonably economical capacity and 
equipment under present day conditions. 

8. What are the rates of depreciation allowed by the Income-tax autho¬ 
rities? Do you consider these rates reasonable? 

9. What are the current prices (i) c.i.f. and (ii) wholesale, at which im¬ 
ported hosiery goods comparable with your products are sold in India? 

10. Please state the quantity of (i) Indian spun and (ii) imported, hosiery 
yarn purchased annually by you. 

11. Are Indian mills in a position, if required, to supply the whole of the 
yarn consumed by you? Please specify the quality and kind of yarn required 
by you. 

12. To what extent can you obtain in India the machinery or parts of 
machinery required for the manufacture of hosiery goods? 
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(1) Ijetter No. 170, dated the 22nd April, 1932, from the Secretary, Tariff 
Board, to All Locnl Governments. 

The Governtneiit of India in their Resolution No. 341-T. (ISO), dated the 
9th April, 1932, have directed the Tariff Board to enquire into the question 
of granting (jrotection to the Indian. Coitton Textile .Indutvy. A oop.y of 
the Press CoTmmimqne issued by tho Tariff Board is herewith enclosed. 
I am to state that the Board will be glad if the Government of 
M'ill cominnnicate to the Board a statement of tboir views on the points 
mentioned in the connnunique and on any other matter relating to the 
enquiry which in their opinion it is neties-sary that the Board should consider, 
2. 1 am to invite your attention particularly to para. 3 of the com¬ 
munique regarding tho handloom weaving industry, ft is of the utmost 
importance that in any reeomnieiidatioria which the Board may make as 
the result of this enquiiy, the interests of the handloom weaving industr.y 
stiould he carefully considered. 1 am therefore to ask that the Government 
will he so good os to supply the Board with full parti¬ 
culars regarding the position of the fiandlooin weaving industry in their 
province and the effects on tfie indu.stry, it any, of the import duties intro¬ 
duced by tlie Indian Tariff Cotton Yarn Amendment Act, 1927, and the 
(.'ottori Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 1930. The following points are 
of special importance in this enquiry, on which the Board will be glad if 
detailed information may be furnished:^ 

(i) Extent of tho indiis|ry—number of weavers and of handlooms 

and approximate estimate of maximum and present production. 

(ii) Principal classes of' cloth woven and the extent to which they 

compete in the market with mill pr(xincts and with imported 
piecegoods. 

(iii) Approximate cost of manufacture of typical classes of cloth. 

(iv) Prices realised for principal clnsse,s of cloth in 1029, 1930 and 1931 

and current prices; prices of comparable classe.s of mill made 
and imported clotli at encli period. 

(v) Kinds of .varii used—Indian or foreign, mill made or band spun; 
counts of yarn; approximate proportion in which each i.s used; 
prices of different kinds of yarn. 

(vi) Approximate estimate of the quantity of band spun yarn produced 
in the, province. 

(vii) Extent to which protective dntie.s on (a) yarn and (h) piece- 
goods will affect the handloom industry, 

-3. 1 am to request that the reply to this letter (with six spare copies) 
ma.y be sent as earl.y a.s convenient, if possible not later than the 15th of 
June. 


(2) Letter No. 19J,, dated the 9th May, 19S2, from the Secretary, Tariff 
Board, to All Loral Governmevts. 

In continuation of .my letter No, 170, dated the 22nd April, 1932, regard¬ 
ing the Tariff Board enquiry into the Cotton Textile Industry, I am to 
ask that in addition to the points stated in para. 2, the effect on the 
handloom weaving industry, if any, of the existing import dutie.s on artificial 
silk yarn and piecegoods may also be indicated. 


Government of Assam. 

Letter No. -F. (a), dated the June, 19S2. 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. 170, dated the 22nd April, 
1932, regarding the grant of protection to the Indian Cotton Textile Industry 
and to give below the information asked for therein as far as possible. I 
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am to add that aa no agency exists in Assam for collection of accurate 
and comparable figures, the statistics given cannot be closely relied on, 

2. The handloom industry is merely subsidiary to agriculture in Assam 
and, as such, definite calculations of cost and profit cannot be arrived 
at; in fact the handloom production forms only a small part of the total 
consumption. Further the weavers have no fixed prices, and a good deal 
depends upon the local taste, which sometimes displays a preference for 
particular classes of goods, e.y., hand woven goods from Madras. 

3. (i) The number of handlooms in 1921 was 421,367 according to the 
Census. The present figure.s are not available. The total production is 
estimated at Its. 1,80,38,400 a year. 

(ii) Dhuties, .Luiigis, Saries, Napkins, Dusters, Gamohas, Mukcha, 
Selang Khania, Mekhela, Chaddar, Bedsheets, Shiitings, and Coatings, etc. 

These hand woven cloths find some difficulty in competing against mill 
products a,nd imported piecegoods, altliough theii’ production in certain 
localities gives them certain advantages there. 

(iii) A (iv) The cost of production as well as sale prices vary in different 
localities. It is difficult to prepare a comprenhensive price list for all the 
classes of cloths. The cost in the ease of plain saries, dhuties and ordinary 
lungis is given below: — 




1929. 




Cost of yam. 

Sale price. 



Per pair. 

Per pair. 

1. 

Dhuties 

. . Re. 1-8 to Re. 1-10 

Rs. 2-6 to Rs. 2-10 

2. 

Saries 

. Re. 1-10 to Re. 1-13 

Rs. 2-10 to Rs. 2-12 

3. 

Lungis 

As. 14 to Tte. 1 

Re. 1-8 to Re. 1-12 


During 1930 there was some reduction in the prices due to the fall in 
the cost of yarn and general trade depression. There was a still greater 
reduction during 1931 and the figures are given below: — 

Cost of yam. Sale price. 

Per pair. Per pair. 

1. Dhuties . . . Re. 1-8 to Re. 1-5 Re. 1-10 to Rs. 2-2 

2. Saries . . . Re. 1-3 to Re. 1-7 Re. 1-12 to Rs. 2-3 

3. Lungis . . . As. 9 to As. 12 As. 14 to Re. 1-4 

For mill goods the prices wero as follows: — 

Dhuties.Rs. 2-1 to Rs. 2-12 per pair. 

Saries.Rs. 2-14 to Rs. 3-12 per pair. 

Lungis.Not available. 

(v) Tho amounts of yarn used are approximately as follows: — 

(a) Fine counts 408 and upwards . 1,350 bales (Indian). 

1,360 „ (Foreign). 

(h) Coarse counts 10s to 24 r . . . 12,900 „ (Indian). 

(c) Khaddar or hand spun yams 8s to 20s 1,200 ,, 

(vi) The production of hand spun yarn in this province is very sm.ill. 

(vii) This Government are of opinion that protective duties on piecegoods 
will help the handloom, industry much more than duties on yarns; in fact 
increase in tho price of .yarn will adversely affect the industry. The problems 
of handloom woayers in Assam are not similar to those of the other pro¬ 
vinces. In this province there are only a few villages which depend mamly 
on weaving for their livelihood. Moreover, the inhabitants of some of them 
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Biigage in agriculture to a certain extent. Handlooms, however, play an 
impotrtant part in the homes of the people in the Assam Valley. Their 
importance would be further increased if their productions could 1» protected 
against mill made cloths. 

In this province there is no cloth or spinning mill and the hand spun 
yarn produced is totally inadequate for the looms in existence. While 
the present conditions continue means should be devised to reduce the 
price of yarns so that hand made fabrics can comfortably compete with 
mill made goods. It may be necessary to reduce the present tariff duties 
on yarns so as to compel Indian mills to bring down their present prices 
of yarn in competition with foreign firjus. In order to improve the condi¬ 
tions of the haudloom weavers it is desirable to increase the duties on 
imported piecegoods of the class produced in this country. 

As regards artificial silk, it is difficult to suggest rates of duties, but 
though artificial silk does not really compete with genuine Assam silk, yet 
it is preferable to have sufficiently heavy duties not to give it the slightest 
chance to jeopardise the silk industry of this province which is at present 
struggling for existence and needs organisation. 


Govenunent of Bihar ond Orissa. 

Letter No. 214-0., dated the Hth June, 1932. 

With reference to your letters Ifos. 170 ond 194, dated the 22nd April 
and 9th May, 1932, respectively, I ura directed to enclose herewith a 
copy of letter No. 7418, dated the 10th June, 1932, from the Director of 
Industries, Bihar and Orissa, together with a copy of note prepared by 
the Textile Expert embodying the information desired by the Tariff Board. 
Six spare copies of the Director’s letter and enclosure are also enclosed. 

2. It has not been possible for the local Government to consider the 
Director’s letter in detail and their observations on the same, if any, 
will be communicated to you at a later date. 


Enclosure. 


No. 7418. 


From 

D. C. Gupta, Esq., 

Director of Industries, 

Bihar and Orissa, 


To 


The Secretary to the 

Govemmont of Bihar and Orissa, 

Education and Development Department. 


Patna, the 10th June, 1932. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to refer to your Memo No. lll-D., dated the 29th 
April, 1932, and submit herewith a note prepared by my Textile Expert 
embodying information desired by the Tariff Board. 

The main problem in the forthcoming enquiry by the Tariff Board, in 
so Par as the handloom industry is concerned, is to assess the extent to 
which the import duty on yam and cloth has affected its interest. As 
far as the import duty on piecegoods is concerned there seems to be no 
dispute that it is equally beneficial to the rqiH industry as well as the 
handloom industry. The outstanding fact that emerges is that the Indian 
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mill production ol' piecegoods has advanced from an annual average of 2,176 
million yards for the quinquciiniuitt 1925-1926 to 1929-1930 to 2,960 million 
yards in 1931-32 or an iiKircusc of approximately 36 per cent. Similarly, 
the product of the handloom imlustry has perhaps reached now 1,400 million 
yards per annum us against the annual average of 1,200 million yards for 
the quinquennium 1924-27 to 1928-29. We may, therefore, confine ourselves 
solely to thi; other <(Uc.stion, riz., the extent to which the import duty on 
yarn affects the jirosjierity of the liaudlooiu aeavers. It may be noted 
here that this aspect of tlie question received very considerable attention 
in the i-ourse of debate in the Assembly in September, 1927, when the 
Government of India proposed that the 5 per eent. duty on cotton 
yarn should be subject to a specific minimum of l.j annas u lb. Sir George 
Rainy on behalf of Govcnimoiit frankly admitted that this new imposition 
would undoubtedly ternl to enliancc the prho of yam consumed by the 
liandloonis hut sought to justify' it- on the ground that it was an emergent 
measure necessitated by the phoiioinenal duiniiiiig of Chinese yarn to which 
India was subjected during the mouths of April to July, 1927, which 
resulted in India’s import of Chinese yarn reaching the astounding figure 
of 3 million lbs. as against only 14,(H)0 lbs. during the lorresponding 
period of 1926, while her export of yarn fo China fell from 7 million lbs. 
for tlie same period in 1926 to a paltry 170,000 lbs. during the same months 
in 1927. That was undoubtedly a very serious matter .and required prompt 
action by Govertirnent. It w'as, Imwever, argued that.the enhanced duty 
would not affect the haudlooin weavers to any great extent inasmuch as 
4 ths of the yarns used h.v the handhauas is of domestic origin and hence 
its price is governed, not by' tbo imported yarn, but by tbe^ internal 
competition between the Imlian spinners. It was lurtber explained that 
the new duty would not affect the prif« of yarn of the finer counts, t.e., 
over 40s. It was .idmitted, however, that the duty would affect the medium 
counts (31.S to 4()s) but as the total eonsuiuplioti of these counts by the hand- 
loom industry wa.s estim.atcd at 25 million lbs, per annum only as against its 
total eonsuioplion of yarn iimonuting to 320 million lbs. per annum the in¬ 
crease, which would amount to 9 pics per lb., would add a burden of only 
Rs. 12 lakhs per annum on the handloom inclmstry. TIii.s incidence of burden 
distributed over an estimated annual outturn of 1,200 million j'ards was 
considered to be a trifling. 

The furegoings, in brief, were the considerations which were put forward 
in support of the proposal. 

An examination of the yarn production of the Indian mills reveals that 
there has been very remarkuhle in(n'ea.se in the doigestie output, brom a 
production of an annual average of 756 million lbs. for the quinquennium 
192.1-26 to 1929-30, it increased to 867 million lbs. in 1930-31, and to 
approximately 904 million lbs, in 1931-32 or nearly 26 per cent. In the 
matter of production of finer counts yarn, i.c., 31s to 40s and above 40s, 
the Indian |)ioduc:tion has made wonderful strides, the figures for 1928-29, 

1929- 30 and 1930-31 being 47, 61 and 87 million lbs. respectively. The 
estimated output for 19.S1-32 is over 100 million lbs. The.se may be compared 
with the pre-war (191.‘l-lf) in-odnction of 22-5 million lbs. The import of 
these counts for the periods 1927-2S, 1928-29. 1929-30, 1930-31 was 35, 29, 
29 16 million Ib-s. respectively as against 31 million lbs. tor 191.3-14. These 
are nnmistnkahlo signs that the Indian mills are striving hard to produce, 
finer cloths, a class in which the import trade was predominunt. An authority 
has calculiited on the basis of 7 lbs. of yarn to 8 lbs. of cloth and 8 yds. 
tc a lb. of cloth that the production of finer goods out of domestic yarn 
only in 1931-32, would amount to 31 per cent, of the total production of 
(4oth for that year. The following extract from the annual report for 

1930- 31 of His Maje.sty’.s Senior Trade Commissioner in India and 
Ceylon will serve to emphasize the significance of these facts; — 

“ It will be remarked that just under 90 per cent, of the total Indian 
mill production is still in counts below 31s {mainly in 20s, 21s, 22s, 24s 
and 30s). A slow tendency towards finer spinning has been evident for 
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RODio years. Tin's Ims received a decided iiripetiis during tlie past year. 
The production of .^fs to 4(Ts rose from 46 to 60,000,001) lbs., while‘pro¬ 
duction of > 0 )xn above 40s nearly doubled from. To to 27,000,000 lbs. Gene- 
rally -speaking, the Indian mills are likel.v to contimie the inoductioii of 
those counts which can he sijun from Tudian cotton. 4'lie Indian Tariff 
Ibmi’d (jxprf^sKed the opinion that little if any cotton grown in .India A\'as 
.snitahle foi' spinning twist finer than 86s of wa*ft yarn liner than 40.s ami 
that ahont If) per cent, of the Indian crop was siiitaldo for .spinning trvist 
from .80a to 86,s and rveft from 84s. to 40,s. I’be ])ast year, liowever, lias 
witnessed a very great expansion in the imports both of American and 
particularly .Egyptian cotton. Imports from the ITjilted States of America 
rose from 1,689 to 9,756 tons and those from Eg,vpt from -511 to 21,343 toms. 
The more recent heavy fall in raw cotton prices and consequent reduction 
of the parity between the prices of American and Indian cottons is likely 
to give a further stimulus to the imports of American and Egyptian 
cotton and also to the spinning of finer counts. Alimedabad has recently 
led the way in this connection. In 1930-31 no less than 20 per cent, of 
the total prodnetion of the Ahmednbad mills rvas in counts above 30s and 
8 per cent, in counts above, 40s The prodnetion of varn.s above 40s 
rose from. 6 to 10.500,000 lbs, last year. The newer mills in Alimedabad 
are being equipped with the most modern high draught, taiie driven, 
ring frames purchased from Lancashire textile maebanists at the vei'v 
low prices now ruling. Eonr new- inilis were started in Abmedabad during 
the year and a further five cotton spinning companies have been registered 
since March, 1931.” 

This ranld changeover to finer cloth bv the domestic mills has an im¬ 
portant bearing on the figure of the h.andloom industry. Mr. G. S. Hardy 
In bis remarkably coninrebensive “ Ilepoi't on the Import Tariff on Cotton 
Piece Good.s ” makes the following significant remark; — 

“ Area, for area a fine cloth may be less expensive than a. coarse cloth 
and a purebaser who reouires a piece of cloth for a particular purpose 
p.enerally requires a definite area and not a- definite weight. Thus be may 
buy the finer cloh merely because it is cheaper whereas he w'ould prefer the 
coarso cloth he could get it at the, same price, becau.se it is more durable 
and better suited to bis purpose.” 

India, it is well-known, is primarily a piloo market. Even in normal 
times the demand i.s for clieaii goods rather than quality goods. In times 
of severe economic distress like the pre.sent this characteristic of tlie Indian 
demand is undouhtedly further accentuated. The initial Imv price of the 
finer cloth is, therefore, an added attraction for the Tudinn con.sumer apart 
from the preference it ordinarily receives with the general rise in standard 
of living of the people and due to normal change in fa,sbion a.nd taste. 
It seems, therefore, axioniatic to sav that if the bandloom industry is to 
hold its own it must take note of lhi,s imi>ortant factor and turn to the 
weavin,g of increasing ouantities of finer counts instead of coarse counts, 
ft needs only to be added that ibi.s a,s])ec-t of the qne.stion iva.s fully reco,g- 
nized by the Hepartinont of Industries loug ago and we have taken con¬ 
certed measures to educate and encourage the w'eaver.s in Bibar and Orissa 
to wc.ave finer counts in our handicrafts institutes as ivcll as by onr peri¬ 
patetic demonstration parties with vei-y .striking .succe.s.s. 

It i.s nece,s,sary now' to examine the propriety of levying an import 
duty on cotton yarn and its effect on the n-gvilation of its price to the 
bandloom indnstry. Para. 116 of the Peporf, on the Indian Fiscal Oom- 
inission mav be perused in this ('onnertion. The Oommission found tbem- 
selx’e.s niiable tO' come to anv i-lear decision in the matter and recommended 
that the question of eoiitinuanee of this duty should be Investigated and 
reported noon bv the Tariff Board. The Board’s conclusion on this point 
is snramariKed in para. 20 of their Peport, 1927, It need onlv be pointed 
out that the malority of the Board were definitelv against the imposition of 
an additional duty on yarn “ in view of the effect it would have on the 

COTTON TEXTII,E 
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handloom industry whi(;li in 1025-26,.supplied about 26 per cent. 

of the total con.suinptiou of cloth in india ” (vule para. 92 of tlie Keport). 

Th(;ro appears to be cousidcrable, loose thinhino in appraising the value 
of the Indian handloom indnstiy. Many people seem to think that this 
industry, indeed all such traditional liandicraft.s are separate, whole- 
time occupations, devoid of any correlation with that all-important industry 
of the country, l i.r., agricnltnio. This is entirely fallacious and it requires 
very little argument to demonstrate the thesis that when viewed from 
this naiTow conception of their raisen d’etre much of the very sound 
and convincing arguments which can lie advanced for their conservation 
.".nd sustenauce hy the State might lose force. An illustration might servo 
to explain the point hettor. Assiimitig that there are 21 million hand- 
looms in India and their .animal outturn is 1,4(10 million yards, the annual 
output per loom comes to only —'*^^** = 560 yards which is less than 2 yards 
a day! Looked at from another point, namely the output per head of 
people stated to be eng.aged in the industry, the Hgure is |p-=2R0 yards 
.a year or less than a >'ard a day! If viewed as a wholetimo Ofwmpatiou 
for the people, even tlu' most s<Mitiiiiental effusion in its favour cannot 
alter the fact that hand weaving ns .a wlioletime occupation cannot yield 
a living to the weavers. ’J’hcro would he as much sense in adhesion to 
such slow and unproductive method of manufacture as in substitution of 
other modes of rapid transit by ()x-carts everywhere, in India. On the 
other hand, ns an industry or ixic.ui>atiou ancillary to agrionlture hand 
weaving is entirely in its proper place. In fact, without suitable spar^ 
time occupation for the farmers agriculture itself w'iH he impossible which 
would mean inviting an.archy and revolution in the country as inevitably 
ns elsewhere. The extent to which these cott,age-crafts, therefore, serve 
as unemployment insurance ” for the agricuHiir.al masses and thereby 
as stahilipier of the socio-economic life of the country^ should he properlv 
understood and no action, which is Hkelv to disturb this equilibrium should 
he poT'Tiiitted unless it can lie proved, Iw^voud a .shadow of doubt, that the 
disintegration of these traditional crafts will usher in an era of more 
Jotensive and rain’d IndnstrialiKation of the country or that these ancient 
enterprises rnii the risk of becoming “ sweated ” industries and theTeh> 
.serviim to depress, inslead of ameliorate, the lot of the ryots. This. 
I foar^eannot he said of hand w^enviiig re.sting, as it doe-s, on the accumulated 
skill of countless generations which the hand weavers have iiiheriW and 
producing artiehss wdiich meet one of the prime essentials of mankind, mz., 
clothing, instead of .serving merely to waste valuable raw materials hv 
fiirniiie- out worthless trifles which nohodv really needs or wants. In short, 
its pnTctieal value oeonomic, social, and cdueational, in a eoiintrv like 
this is so clear and insistent as to render further comments siiperfluons. 
The imposition and enhancement of an imnort dutv on yarn w-hich is tho 
one essential raw material for the handloom industry for the sake of 
henefiting oiilv a section of the mill indnstrv niulonhtodly infliets grievous 
hardships on the vast inas.ses of the rural population. 

T am in full svmfiatliv with the view that this country should he rendered 
independent in the matter of its essential requirements in clothing a.s well 
as other iiianiifiictured commodities. Tliis desired goal can, however, ^ 
host achievccl hv the industries ndonting and emulating all that is best in 
other advanced conntries with such measures of aetivo snpnort hy the 
St.ato as the exigerieies of the eeonomie situation from time to time demand. 

Tn coneliision. the noint of view which T should like to stress is that 
if the extrnordinarv situation caused hv nhonoraenal dumping of Chinese 
varu in India in 1927 w'as justification for the imposition of enhanced 
import duty on yarn, the pre.sent unnrecedented depression should serve 
to furnish equal instificatiou for its abolition now. The eat.astronluc fall 
in the prices of all primary produce ha.s loft the vast agricultural m.asses 
of the population in a state of penni’v and economic exhaustion which can 
he hotter imagined lhaii di'.sevihed. This then is the most opportune time 
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to give the handloom industry all the fillip that it reseiTes, not because 
it is an important industry by itself but because of its beneficial influence 
on tbe mainstay nf the economic life of the country which is agriculture. 

I liavo the liononr to bo, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

(Sd.) D. C. Gupta, 

_ Director of Industries. 

Fositinn of handloom industry in Bihar and Orissa. 

(1) Importance, and magnitude of the industry. —^Tlie handloom industry 

in India i.s the most important of all the Indian handicrafts both in resjiect 
of tbe value of the output and the number of pei’.sons employed. It i.s 
estimated tliat there are nearly 2,]- mi]liou.s of handloom,? in India produc¬ 
ing over 60 crorea of rupees worth of cloth per annum. These hand weavers 
scattered all over the country consumed during the la,st 5 years 326 million 
pounds of yarn per annum—^mostly of Indian mills and supplied nearly Ird 
of the requirements of the people in clothing. 

Hand weaving forms an equally important cottage industry in Bihar 
and Orissa supporting 4 lacs of persons. Most of them live in villages 
and do a little of cultivation during the rainy season. A,s per census 
report of 1921 there are 163,1(X) looms in this province (including 34,700 
in Feudatory States of Orissa). As per rail-borne trade statistics compiled 
in this province \ip to 1922-23 the weaving industry in this province consumed 
per annum on an average 22.) million jiounds of yarn spun mostly in the 
Indian mills. Since there has been an increase of 23 per cent, in the 
consumption of mill spun yarn b,y the hand weavers of India in the course 
of the last ten years, the weavers of Bihar and Orissa probably use to-day 
about 28 million pound.? producing at least 130 million yards of cloth. At 
the present lovr market rates for cloth, the annual output of handlooms in 
this province i.s estimated at over 4 crorns of rupee.?, about half of which 
repr 0 .?ents tlie weavers’ earnings. 

On account of the primitive and inefficient organisation for financing 
the trade and marketing of the good.?, the universal use of crude and 
laborious appliances and processes of manufacture adopted by the weavers, 
tbe absence of up-to-date knowledge of d.veing and tbe weaving of patterns, 
to suit the changing tastes of the people and various other causes, which 
can be remedied, the earnings of the weavers are not commensurate with 
the labour and time devoted by them. 

(IT) Glasses of goods wove.n. —^The following are the principal classes of 
cotton goods woven in Bihar and Orissa : — 

(o.) “ Motia. ” saries, dhotie.s and than,? (piece,? of 12 yd.?. x32") woven 
out of coarse yarn of 7s to 16is count.? are largely purchased 
by the rural population and the aborigines of the Chota Nagpur 
and the Santal Parganas and form nearly two-thirds of the 
local production of hand woven goods. Although the mills 
do not generally manufacture identically similar fabrics—except 
“ Kbader ” which both the Japanese and Indian mills recently 
started weaving, large quantitie.? of grev chaddars, “ markin ”, 
saries, dhoties, shirtings, etc., woven in mills of slightly finer 
counts, are being sold in this province and the demand W the 
local “ Motia ” cloth is declining. 

(/)) Grey goods of medium quality such as dhoties, gamebas and saries, 
woven out of 20s to 40s counts of yam, are largely woven in 
Ori.ssa, and by tbe Bengali “ Tantis ” of the Santal Pargana,? 
and some of tbe “ Jolabas ” of Bihar. It is in this class of 
goods that the hand weavers feel the effects of direct com¬ 
petition both from foreign and dome.stic cotton mills. Tbe 
production of these staple goods is steadily increasing, as it 



ought to he, ill I'liso the hnndloom industry is to rontinue to 
exist in Tmliii oloiig witli its ngricultiire. 

(c) Grey mid coloured sai'les o! Orissn (of inodiiuii emiiits of yurii) 

iire the products of :i highly skilled hmidicriift nud cmiiiot he 
produced hy the mills. To spite of the iirtistie heoiity of their 
designs which are typically Jndiait. the demand for the.so goods 
of unique, workiminship i.s slowly falling olT and the fine textured 
and hettcr fiiiisli<‘d sarics of foreign uianiifaeture are talcing 
their place particularly in urban areas. 

(d) A few pieces of fine “ Butta ” muslins and saries are being woyen 

out of English yarn of 80.s counts and ahnye, but the trade in 
these goods i.s fast declining due to change of fashion and 
high cost of production. 

It is only in the weaying of such goods as “ TCol ” and “ Santal ” saries 
of yery coarse texture and the grey and dyed fabrics of Orissa, that the 
hand weavers of this province may he .said to be free from power loom 
competition. But the market even for tbe.se goods .along with that for 
other hand woven fabrics is iiivariahly controlled and regulated hy the 
prices of mill products and imported ))iecegoods. 

Although there is a large weaving population in this jirovince, capable 
of weaving practically the entire roqnirements of the people in clothing, 
over 7 crores of rupees worth of mill woren cloth, both foreign and dome.stic, 
was impoi-ted annually about a decade ago (ns per rnil-boroe trade stati.stics 
compiled in this province up to lf)22). Since then the Imports of these 
goods must have increased, with the increase of population and higher 
standard of living. 

(TIT) CnH of monvfai'fvrc .—The we.avers in this province buy their yarn 
either with their own or borrowed <-anital. convert the same into cloth 
p'ith the help of his family members and sell the woven goods direct to the 
consumers in villages. The difference between the cost of yarn and that 
of cloth represents the earnings of the whole family of the weavers. As 
such, no regldar .system of costing, as it is understood in organised industries, 
is adopted in handloom industry. The following analysis of the ro.8t of some 
of the typical cla8.ses of fabrics will give an idea of the cost of weaving 
and marketing of the goods; -_ _ 
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From the above, it will be seen that when the weaveis sell their cloth 
direct to the customers, they earn from 5 annas per lb. of “ motia ” cloth 
of coarse counts, to 14 annas per lbs. of 40s counts of yarn. It is on 
account of the pi’esent unusual demuiid for swadeshi cloth, that tho weavers 
are able to get sueh good prices foy thpir cloth as mentioned above, 
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(iV) ■! lives oj cloth. The lollowiiig aro tlie average £>iiees ol some classes 
ol Imml woven cloth lor the three years, 192'J, 1930 and 1931; — 



1929. 

1930. 

1931. 


Bs. A. 

llS. A. 

Bs. A. 

Mudhubuni dhoties of 403 




yarn, 10 yds. x 44" x l-I 

lbs. .... 

3 4 

3 0 

2 8 

" Motia ” cloth saries, 
12 yds. X 42" X 3 lbs. . 

4 8 

4 0 

3 2 

“ Patna” Lungi (coloured) 

6 11 

4 0 

3 2 

” Motia ” dhoti (Jamui) . 

6 14 

5 12 

4 4 


(V) Kiiid oj yarn used .—Over 75 per cent, ol' the yarn used in this 
province (or about 21 million lbs.) is of coarse connts varying from 7 b to 
Ibis. In the Chota Nagpur and the Sambalpur district, the Emxjress Mills 
of Nagpur have practically a monopoly of the yarn market. The Cawnpore 
mllis and a few mills near Calcutta supply the markets of Bihar with 
yarn of 10s counts and above (up to 208). In the three coast districts of 
Orissa, yarn of Bengal mills is largely used. 

Japanese grey yarn of 20s, 32s and 40s is sold in Orissa, and in a 
few weaving centres of Bihar. 3Qs and 40s yarn of Madura mills, though 
not of such good quality as that of Japanese yarn, is also finding a sale. 
Tlie Empress Mill yarn of the same counts is found to be too expensive 
for the local market. 

A few bundles of English yarn of 80s and finer counts are sold at Bihar- 
shariff and in a couple of weaving centres of Orissa for tlie manufacture of 
muslins and high class saries and dhoties. 

About 1,000 bales of yarn, spun out of waste cotton in tlie mills of 
Cawnpore, Calcutta, Bombay ur£ imported annually at Patna and sold to 
the durrie weavers. 

As it is customary for both men and women in this province to woar 
grey cloth the proportion of coloured yarn to groy yarn, used by the 
weavers is very small and may be estimated at less than 1 per cent. 
Turkey red yarn of 20s and 4Us counts required for the borders of “ saries ” 
is mostly supplied by the Indian mills. Orissa consumes a .small quantity 
of English coloured yarn of 40s counts in orange, Icnion, turkey red, green 
and violet shades. Aniline black yarn used is generally of Indian mills. 

Jupane.se mercerised yarn, both grey and bleached of 2/64s and 2/80s 
ixjunts is purcliased by the silk ncaveis of Bliagalpur to weave the same 
with either reelerl tassar or spun silk in the production of shirtings, coatings 
and saries. 

Some of the Ahiueclabad mills supply 2/20s and 2/30,s grey yarn for 
the ball thread winders of Patna City, who bleaeb the yarn and wind the 
same into sewing thread balls for the l<»e:(l market. 

The retail rates for yarn in May, 1932, are given in the appendix. 

(Vi) ,J[iind spun yarn. —A.s imr census of 1921, there were about 27,(XX) 
baud spinners in this province. It is difficult to estimate the output of 
hand spun yarn but the san>e is certainly negligible when compared with 
the quantity of mill spnn yarn eoiisunied by the hand weavers. The All- 
India Siiinneis’ Association in their annual report for 1927-28 stated that 
“ khaddar ” worth Bs. 2,12,441 wa.s woven in that year by 7,420 spinners 
and 272 weavers in 457 villages of this iiroviiiee. 

(VTf) Vroteciin- duties .—In the wrillen statennoit of the 'I'cxtilc Expert 
to the Government of Bihar and Orissa, dated the 2nth October, 1926, 
submitte<I to the Tariff Board appointed for the imrpose of enquiring into 
the condition of the cotton textile industry of India, it was stated that 
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while the hand weavers welcomed the increased imi)oit iluty on piccegoods 
the imjjosition of an import duty on yarn would be detrimental to the 
interests of handloom industry. The Government of India in their subse¬ 
quent communique stated that as only half of our imports of yarn Avhioh 
was estimated at 52 millions ibs. per annum was comsuraed b.y the handloom 
weavei's representing only a fraetion of the total quantity of the yarn 
consumed by tliem, the hand weaving industrj- was not likely to be seriously 
affected by this duty. 

The loss to the baud weaving industry has, however, been to the extent 

ot not only the duty paid on the yarn imported and used by the hand 

weavers, but to the extent of corresponding increase in the price of 
every pound of Indian mill yarn purchased by them. For, in sym,pathy 
with the higher price for imported j’arn which forms hardly 10 per cent, 
of tile total requirements of hand weavers, the price of local yarn naturally 
has gone up. The immediate effect of this duty, which at present market 
prices for yarn is equivalent to about 25 per cent, of the cost of coarse 
counts of yarn, had been a sudden jump in the local yarn market. For 
example the Empress iMill .yarn of 20s counts which used to be purchased 
h\- weavers at Rs. 7-6 in June, 1927, was quoted at Rs. 10-4 in September 

of the same year. This duty which thus helped the local mills to sell 

their yarn at enhanced rates also enabled them to reduce the prices for 
their cloth to the detriment of the handloom trade. In support of this 
statement the following market rates for cotton yarn and cloth are given 
for two periods, for three years each, erne preceding the imposition of duty 
and the other .subsequent to it: — 
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Cloth. 

between 

between 


lb. 




cotton and 

yam and 






yarn prices. 

cloth prices 


A. F. 

A. 

F. 

Rs, X. F, 

A. p. 

A. P. 

1925 

9 4 

14 

7i 

12 9 

5 31 

4 11 

1926 

7 1 

11 

9 

0 15 3 

■1 8 

3 6 

1927 

6 0 

10 

0 

0 13 7J 

4 0 

3 71 

Average for 3 years 

7 6 

12 

H 

0 15 101 

4 71 

3 9 

1928 

8 1 

12 

0 

0 14 11 

3 11 

2 11 

1929 

6 11 

12 

0 

0 14 101 

5 1 

2 101 

1930 

6^1 

10 

6 

0 13 41 

5 2 

3 11 

Average for 3 years 

6 8 

11 

5 

0 14 11 

4 9 

2 81 


The millowuer now, in view of the enhanced price which he will got 
un his own yum, can easily afford to sot it off against his cost of weaving 
which i.s more or less the same as tho meagre earning of the hand weaver. 
Thus the latter who ha.s to compete with the mill made cloth, is now- 
forced to charge for his labour the saiiin amount as the millowner. In 
addition, he has to pay enhanced pi ice for his yarn to the extent of at 
least 1^ annas per pound. He therefore stand.s to be penalised tw-ice for 
no fault of his ow-n. 

One of the reasons whicb apparently promoted the suggestion for the 
imiKisition of this import-duty on yarn is based on the presumption that 
an unfair competition exists between the Japanese and Indian mills and 
that there is dumping by Japan jf cheap yarn in Indian market. This 
does not seem to be quite the ease. Tho qualities of Japanese yam in 
demand in Bihar and Orissa regarding of 20s, 32,s and 40.s counts and 
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lliis yarn is purciiiiseil liy oiir \voii«!rs in prol'cieiico to Indian spun yarn 
lor its supoi'ior quality ovon alter i»ay‘”S >'• lii{flior piieo, as ran Ijo soon 
I'rom tlio lollowing loeal market rales lor yarn in ]'J2S5; — 


2()s 

<'12a 

4()r 


Japanese. 

lls. A. 
8 1 
11 12 
12 8 


Indian. 

Ks. A. i'. 

7 10 0 
11 8 0 
11 15 0 


(Madura). 

(Madura). 

(Boureah). 


Similarly in 1927 .Ijipaue.se 40s yarn was selling at Hs. 10-5 per bundle, 
when some of the best Indian mills found it difficult to clear their stock 
at R.S. 0-12. 

The following gross import figures for grey yarn .show that the Indian 
hand weavois cannot do away with the use of these small quantities of 
imported yarn which they reipiire I'm- the proiluetion of some of their 
special jiatteriis, so long tlio local mills are not in a [losition to spin 
similar qualities of yarn; — 

drey and 

Ul) to 30s. 31s to 408. Above 40 k. dyed of all 


1026-25 




(In millions of Ihs.) 

4-8 21-6 

6-1 

counts. 

61-G 

1926-27 




1-2 

20-9 

6-9 

49-4 

1927-28 




2-4 

21-9 

6-4 

52-3 

1928-29 




1-2 

lG-2 

7-8 

43-7 

1929-30 




1-2 

16'5 

7’1 

43-8 

1930-31 




(>•6 

13-1 

30 

29-1 

1931-32 




0-6 

12-7 

4-3 

31-6 


111 short, the import duty on yam, instead of discouraging the imported 
of foreign yarn oven in medium counts, has only enabled local mills to 
earn a profit .at the cost of the poor and helpless hand weavers who 
patronise the former by purchasing nei<rly 90 per (rent, of tlunv raw material. 

The duty imposed on [(iecegoods by tin; Cotton Textile Industry (Protec¬ 
tion) Act has c((rtainly benefited the hand weavers !is this duty has enabled 
both the hand weavers and the Indian cotton mills to sell thinr goods 
without much Joss. On account of the local compotition among the Indian 
mills and then with tlie luuid weavers, this duty on cloth has not so far 
enhanced the ))rice.s of cloth above the uonmil and thereby affected the 
interest of the buying iiublie (ride A)>pendix No. 2 of the Indian prices 
lor cotton yarn and cloth). 

With reference to the letter No. 194 of the 9th May, 1932, from the 
Secretary, Tariff Board, regarding the effect on hand weaving industry 
of the existing import duties on artilicial silk yarn and piecegoods, it is 
to be said that a.s ijractically iio artificial silk jam is being used in this 
provirice no ojiinion ean bo offered on this point. Tho art silk piece- 
gixKls certainly provide a cheap luxury for the poorer classes who are 
not in a position to juiy for real silk fabrics. Although, we have in this 
province ta.sar silk production and luiimifaiduri?, which is declining for 
various reasons, other than the one due to the competition from imported 
art silk fabrics, a rnductinn of these duties or their total abolition will be 
in the interest of the consumers and is not likely to affect the hand wesiv- 
iiig industry to any appreciable extent. 

K. S. Rao, 
Textile Expert, 
Bihar aud Orissa. 
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Market prices for cotton yarn and doth from 19S0-19S0. 


Difference Difference Difference 


Yarn. 

Cotton 
per lb. 

Yam 
per lb. 

Cloth, 
per lb 


betrw'een 
cotton and 
yam 
prices. 

between 
yarn and 
cloth 
prices. 

between 
cotton and 
cloth 
prices. 



As. p. Rs 

A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

P- 

As. 

p. 

As. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

1920 


10 3 

1 

9 

3 

1 12 

3 

15 

0 

3 0 

1 2 0 

1921 


6 7 

1 

0 

9 

1 9 

4 

10 

0 

8 7 

12 7 

1922 


10 6 

1 

1 

10 

1 8 

0 

7 

4 

6 2 

0 13 6 

1923 


10 2 

0 

16 

11 

1 3 

71 

4 

111 

4 6 

0 9 5i 

1924 


10 7 

1 

1 

101 

1 5 

11 

7 

31 

3 3 

0 10 61 

1925 


9 4 

1 

2 

9 

1 2 

9 

5 

31 

4 11 

0 9 5 

1926 


7 1 

0 

15 

3 

0 16 

3 

4 

8 

3 0 

0 8 2 

1927 


6 0 

0 13 

71 

0 13 ■ 

71 

4 

0 

3 71 

0 7 71 

1928 


8 1 

0 

14 

li 

0 U 

11 

3 

11 

2 11 

0 6 01 

1929 ' 


6 11 

0 

14 

101 

0 14 10.1 

5 

1 

2 101 

0 7 111 

1930 


5 1 

0 10 

8 

0 13 

41 

5 

2 

3 11 

0 8 31 

Itcta'd (irice.s 

of yarn (per Iviidle of 10 Uis.) i 

f different 

eunnts in 

May, loss. 

Counts. 

Empress 

mill. 

Dunbar 

mill 

(Bowerca). 

Cawnfs 

mill. 

>ru 

Model 

mills, 

Nagpur. 

Bowriah 

mill, 

Calcutta. 

Maduia 

mill. 



Ha. A. 


Rs. A. 

Ra. A, 

p. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

7s and 

C.Js 

3 14 




3 2 

0 



3 4 


9s . 

10s and 

101s 

4 2 


3 

14 

3 0 

0 

4 

6 

3 12 


11s 

. 

4 8 


4 

0 







121s 


4 9 


4 

2 







14s 


4 9 


4 

C 



4 

7 



16.S and 

161s 

5 4 


4 

10 

4 0 

6 

5 

4 



2l)s and 

201s 

5 12 


.5 

3 

5 5 

0 





3()s 











7 2 

40s 


. 11 8 






11 

0 


8 4 


Government o{ Madras. 

(1) Letter No. — llfSti — 3, doted the 'dUnd June. W;t,2. ■ 

In reply to yonr letter >10. 170 oF the 22ik1 April, I nm directed to sny 
that the Goverinnont of Madras do not feel in a ))o.sitit)ii to express any 
special views on the points a|ie<,ifi<‘d in para. 2 ot the Dress comintinhiiie 
which aeeoin|)anied yonr letter in so Far as tliose poijits all'oct the cotton mill 
industry. Tlio uiiinher oF (sitton mills in the I'residein y is, as the TarifF 
Hoard is aware, relatively small. So far as tariff policy is (smeerned, the 
needs of these mills may he iircsumed to be similar to tho.so of the mills 
in the re'-t of Tndia, and the Madras Government have no doubt that their 
claims ro protoctiou and the particular methods to he adopted will bo 
exhaustively dealt with elsewhere. 
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2. They propose, tlierefore, to confine themselves to the case of the 
huudloom weaving industry, and will endeavour, with such materials as they 
have been able to collect, to give the general and particular information 
relating to that industry lor which the Board has asked. 

3. It must he stated at the outset that accurate detailed information 
about the handloom weavers is difficult, if not impossible, to procure. The 
industry is unorganized and there are no statistical returns relating to it. 
The sonices of iufoiiuation are (a) census enumeiation, which gives numbers 
of handloonis and of persons emx)loyed in cotton spinning, sizing and 
weaving, and (6) estimates of outxjut deduced from statistics of net imports 
of yarn, net ijroductiou of Indian yarn, and consumption in mills and 
conseiiuent balance available for haudlouius. Until 1921 it was possible to 
make on estimate of handloom consuuixJtion in the Madras Presidency, by 
•tppb'*ng to the items above sx^ecified the figui’es of lailborue trade in yarn. 
But with the subsequent abolition of the railborne statistics of trade that 
metliod of calculating the Madras output has had to be abandoned, and 
the only course now is to make such assumptions as seem most reasonable 
as to the fluctuations in internal movements of yarn. 

4. Notwithstanding the lack of x^fccise information, it is indisxmtable 
that the handloom weaving industry—though occuxiying a far lower posi¬ 
tion, relatively, in the textile industry than it did a century ago—is of 
immense importaiicc, providing emiiloyment in this Presidency lor a xmpula- 
tion second only to that engaged in agriculture. The total population 
sux)X>orted by the industry (cotton sxjinning, sizing and weaving) was 
l,118,t)2H according to the 1911 Census, but fell in 1921 to 687,083 (or 911,901 
if we include “ weavers unsiieciiied ”). The recent Census figures indicate 
an, increase in the luimber of actual weavers in the last ten years from 
304,000 to 480',248 (about 00 iier cent.) Some doubt, however, arises as to 
the accuracy of the figures since the same Census gives the number of looms 
as only 193,474 (including looms used for artificial silk). This is an increase 
of only 15 i)er cent, over the 1921 figure of 109,451. On the other liand, a 
BUiTey of cottage industries made in 1928 gave an estimate of 259,451 looms 
in that year. In view of the decrease between 1911 and 1921, and the known 
difficulties under which tlie handloom weaving industry has been labouring 
ill recent years, it is hard to believe that there has been an increase in the 
number of iiersons employed much in excess of the x.'roportion in which the 
general xioitulafion lias expanded during the same period. 

As regards the effect of recently imxjoscd duties on tlio industry, there 
is no positive information j but it is relevant to note that, at xiresent prices 
of yarn, all counts up to 90s (which constitutes the bulk of the weavers’ 
coiisumiition) pay at the higher rate (the sx>ecific duty); that, in consequence, 
the imiiort of coar.se aud medium counts is dwindling; that the i>rotection 
benefits only the mills, which are beginning, under its shelter, to take to 
the xrroduction of 40s and upwards; while the handloom industry' is more than 
ever dependent for its siqiijly of yarn, on its iiriiicipal comiietitor, the mills, 
n hicli pi'oduce yarn chiefly for their own consumiitioii. The Indian mill made 
yarn is, moreover, inferior in reliability and tensile strength to imported 
yarn, it is hardly necessary to adduce statistical prool that the handloom 
industry is seriously haudicaijped. 

5. 1 am now to iiroceed to answer the seven siiecial points mentioned in 
liara. 2 of your letter. 

(i) This refers to the extent of the industry. The quc.stion of the number 
of weavi'i'.s and looms has already been dealt with in the inc'ccding jiaragrai)!), 
aud may bo Iniclly rcxieatetl. The i>robable uiiiuber of ncavers einiiloyed 
in 1931 may be xmt .somewhere between 300,000 aud 3.50,000; the number of 
looms between 200,000 and 2-50,000; the inoduction may be roughly estimated 
at about 70 milHoii lbs. of yarn. This figure is arrived at in the following 
manner. The aveiage amount of yarn consumed by handloom weaver.s in 
Madras during the decade ending 1920-21, as deduced from statistics, on the 
one side, of imiiort (by sea coast ••'xul r»il' and xn'oduction in the mills, and, 
on the other sido, of corresponding exports and consumption in the mills. 
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was 59 luillioii lbs. In the same period tVie average consumption in India as a 
whole was 244 million lbs. The all-India average consumption increased to 
520 million lbs. in the next decade, i.e., by a little more than 35 per cent. 
As.suming a proportionate increase in Madras, the hgure would be about 
78 million lbs. This percentage increase is, however, considerably higher 
than that already admitted iu the. number o! looms, and the figure of 70 
millioti lbs. may be more safely adopted. Assuming 5 yards of cloth to 
one lb. of yarn, and 225,000 looms working for 200 days in the year, thi.s 
gives a daily outturn of about 7J yards per loom, which is a fairly normal 
ligure. Even this figure of 70 millfun must, however, be regarded as very 
conjectural. 

(ii) The principal classes of cloth woven are dhoties, sarees, upper cloths, 
shirtings, coatings, towels, sheets, turban cloths, lungis, kailies and handker¬ 
chiefs. Mill competition is mainly in respect of the first seven (except in 
regard to coloured sarees, which are a speciality of handlooms) but no esti¬ 
mate of the extent of that competition can bo offered on the scanty materials 
available. 

(iii) The following statement shows the approximate cost of manufacture 
of the principal classes of cloth produced: — 


Coarse Dhuiics. 


Length 



1 yd. 

Cost of production— 

As. 

p. 

Width 



45" 

Yarns 

1 

9 

Weight 



4-74 orss. 

Sizing 

0 

6 

Ends per inch 



48 

Weaving . 

0 

9 

Picks per inch 



52 


— 

— 

Count of warp 



20 

Total 

3 

0 

Count of weft 



20 


— 

— 

No. of yds. per lb. 

• 


3'4 

Output por day: 

10 yards. 





Fine 

Dhoties. 



Length 



1 yd. 

Cost of production— 

As. 

1'. 

Width 



48" 

Yarns 

3 

5 

Weight 



2-3 ozs. 

Sizing 

0 

8 

Ends per inch 



72 

Weaving . 

2 

0 

Picks per inch 



72 


_ 

— 

Count of warp 



60 

Total 

6 

1 

Count of weft 



GO 



- 

No. of yds. per lb. 



G-9 

Output per day : 

5 yards 





Women’s Sarees. 



Length 



1 yd. 

Cost of production— 

As. 

1*. 

Width 



48" 

Yarns 

2 

5 

Weight 



5 ozs. 

Sizing 

0 

7 

Ends per inch 



GO 

Weaving 

1 

6 

Picks per inch 



64 


_ 

_ 

Count of warp 


- 

40 

Total 

4 

6 

Count of weft 


. 

40 


_ 


No. of yds. per lb. 



5-3 

Output per day: 

C yards. 
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'lurhan 

Cloths. 






As. i*. 

iiCiiyth 


1 yd. 

Co.st of production— 


Width 


4S" 

Yarns 

3 6 

Weight 


2 Oils. 

Sizing 

0 10 

Ends jjer ineh 


72 

Weaving . 

3 1C 

Picks per inch 


72 


— 

Count of wiiiij 


80 

Total 

7 4 

Count of weft 


80 


— 

No, of yds. per lb. . 


8 yds. 

Output per day; 4 

yards. 



Angavastrams. 






As. e. 

Tjcugth 


1 yd. 

Cost of production— 


Width 


45" 

Yarns 

4 1 

Weight 


1'8 OJ5. 

Sizing 

0 10 

Ends per inch 


90 

Weaving . 

4 5 

Picks per inch 


90 


— 

Count of warp 


100 

Total 

9 4 

Count of weft 


100 


— 

No. of yds. per lb. . 


8-8 

Output per day: 3 

yards. 



Madras Jiandkerchiefs. 






As. !•. 

Length 


1 yd. 

Cost of production— 


Width • . 


36" 

Yarns 

4 0 

Weight 


3’5 osrs. 

Sizing 

0 9 

Ends per inch 


80 

Dyeing 

2 0 

Picks jier inch 


128 

Weaving . 

3 6 

Count of warp 


60 



Count of weft 


40 

Total 

. 10 3 

No. of yds. per lb. . 


4-5 






Output per day: 3 

yards. 



Towels, 






As. i>. 

Length 


1 yd. 

Cost of production— 


Width 


36" 

Yarns 

2 6 

Weight 


3^ ozs. 

Sizing 

0 5 

Ends per inch 


48 

Weaving 

0 11 

Picks per inch 


48 


_ 

Couut of wai’ij 


20 

Total 

3 1C 

Count of weft 


20 


_ 

No. of yds. per lb. . 



Output per day: 10 yards. 



Twill 

Shirting. 






As. V. 

Length 


1 yd. 

Cost of production— 


Width 


36" 

Yarn.s 

2 8 

Weight 


4 oas. 

Sizing 

0 6 

Ends jier inch 

> 

52 

Wetiving . 

1 2 

Picks per inch 


52 


— 

Count of warp 


20 

Total 

4 4 

Count of weft 


20 


— 

No. of yds. per lb. . 

. 

4 

Output per day; 9 

yards. 
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Coatings. 






As. 

p. 

Length 

. 1 yd. 

Cost of production— 




Width 

. 36" 

Yarns 


5 

3 

Weight 

6| ozs. 

Dyeing 


0 

1 

Ends per inch 

. 60 

Weaving . 


1 

0 

Picks per inch 

. 52 



— 

— 

Count of warp 

3/30s. 

Total 


6 10 

Count of weft 

. lOs. 



— 

— 

No. of yds. per lb. . 

2-6 

Output per day: 

6 

yards. 



Bcdshects. 








As. 

P. 

lauigtli 

1 yd. 

Cost of production— 




Width 

. 48" 

Yarns 


. 10 

0 

Weight 

. 12^ ozs. 

Dyeing 


0 

3 

Ends per inch 

. 80 (40’s reed) 

Weaving . 


2 

0 

Piclcs per inch 

. 80 (4 cuds in' 



—_ 

— 

Count of warp 

2/30.S. 

Total 


. 12 

3 

Count of weft 

. 10s. 



— 

— 

No. of .yds. per lb. . 

. M 

Output per day; 

5 

yards. 



Luni.ih 








As. 

i>. 

Leugth 

. 1 yd. 

Co.st of luoduction— 




Width 

. 29" 

Yarns 


3 

9 

Weight 

3 ozs. 

Sizing 


0 

9 

Ends per inch 

. 88 

Dyeing 


0 

9 

Picks p-r inch 

80 

Weaving . 


1 

6 

Count ot warj) 

00 



— 

— 



Total 


6 

g 

Count of weft 

. 40 





No. of yds. jjer lb. . 

5-3 

Outpmt per day : 

6 

yards. 



(iv) liii'oimiitioii pi icts letilisecl for the principal classes in the 

(tirveiit anil two inecediuj' years, with corrospoiidiiis prices of coniparahle 
goods, Jiiill made and imported, has inoved difficult to collect. The quality 
ot hand woven and mill matic cloths varies so greatly as to make it hard 
to find any standaril of comparison. The statement in the Api)endix to this 
letter gives such parthadars as it has been possible to gather. It will be 
observed that handloom prices arc generally .slightly higher than the prices 
of mill products and tlicir quality, as indicated by the number of threads 
per inch, i.s also higher. 

(v) Counts Iroin 12s to 2(10s are used, tils to 100s boiiig iiiost in use. 

Vor these counts, the weavers are mainly dependent on imported yarn, though, 
with the protection aiforded hy the reeeiit duties, the ))rodii(!tion of the 
higher counts in Indian jiiills has rapidly advanced. It is still, however 
only about three per cent, of the total production. ’ ’ 

For counts Ixilow dOs the handlooms are now ahnost entirely depwident 
on Indian mills, and the case will soon, if the present duties on yarn remain, 
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he the s<aiiie with tiie liipthei’ connts. Tlio following tahlo shows the prices of 
•select counts of cotton yiivii iinportetl into fndia (luring the hist few years; 



1929. 

Per lb. 

1930. 

Per lb. 

1931. 

Per Ih. 

19.32. 

Per Ih. 


Rs. A. 

i*. 

Us. A. 

1*. 

Rs. 

A. 

V. 

Rs. A. 

V. 

O/r,!/ Yarns. 

40s (Chinese) . 

. 1 1 

7 

0 13 

3 

0 12 

0 

0 12 

0 

fiOs (Woodcutter) 

. 1 11 

2 

1 5 

6 

1 

2 

3 

1 2 

71 

80s (Pnhliwan) 

. 2 0 

0 

1 11 

6 

1 

6 


1 6 

11 

100s do. 

. 2 a 

0 

2 3 

6 

1 

13 

6 

1 12 

3 

Bleached Yams. 

60s (CharmsoHeri 

. 1 12 

6 

1 7 

3 

1 

3 

9 

1 4 

91 

70s do. 

. 2 0 

6 

1 10 

6 

1 

6 

6 

1 8 

0 

80s do. 

. 2 4 

0 

1 13 

6 

1 

9 

6i 

1 10 

1 

90s do. 

. 2 6 

0 

2 0 

6 

1 

11 

3 

1 11 

3 

100s do. 

. 2 9 

6 

2 .3 

0 

1 

13 

6 

1 13 

0 


The solo prices of yarn produced by a mill at Koilpatti are extracted 
below; — 

Counts. 1930 April. 1931 April. 

(Per bundle of 10 lbs.) 






Ra. 

Rs. A. 

V. 

Rs. 

A. 

20s 




8 

6 4 

0 

4 

10 

248 




• ... 

6 12 

0 

6 

3 

30s 





8 0 

0 

6 

0 

32s 




. 

8 4 

2 

6 

5 

408 





9 14 

0 

8 

2 

428 







8 

6 


The highest and lowest price obtained for 20s x 10 lbs. by a mill at 
Coimbatore are given below, the price.s of other counts being calculated on 
this basic price: — 

^ Highest, Lowest. 

Rs. A. Rs. A. 

1929- 30 September. 6 2 5 3 

1930- 31 „ 4 12 4 4 

1931- 32 end May. 6 0 4 2 

(vi) For estimates of the amount_of hand spun yarn produced we are 
dependent on figures given by the All-India Spinners Association. That body 
estimates the value of yarn ,so produced in 1930-31 in the Madras Presidency 
at about 32 lakhs of rupees, which at an average price of 0 annas a yard 
(Re. 1-14 a lb.) gives an output of 8^ million yards—an insignificant contribu¬ 
tion to the total consumption. The price is very high, and the quality is 
coarse and uneven. 

(vii) As has already been said, the duty recently imposed on yarn hits 
the handloom weaver very hard. The statement produced under item (iii) 
above shows that the cost of yarn represents generally about one-half of 
the cost of production. This moiety is affected by (o) the naturally high 
price of imported yarn with its various commissions and transport (jharges, 
(b) the enhancement of price caused by the duty and (c) the competition of 
the mills which, protected by the duty, charge a high price to the handloom 
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weavers while producing the yarn for their own consumption at a cost which 
by virtue of such factors as bulk xiroductiou and shared overhead charges, 
is far lower than that incurred by the weavers. 

The effect on hand loom weavers of the duty on picoegoods is determined 
by the fact that the dxity oporatt^s to assist their chief competitors, the mills. 
It may be conjectured that the liaudloom industry could withstand the com¬ 
petition of foreign textih; goods better than that of the mills. 

6. The details given in the preceding paragraph, meagre as they are, 
indicate that the handloom industry has made little progress in' the last 
generation, that it has not succeeded in establishing its position in respect 
of any of the various linos on w'hich the cotton industry is conducted, and 
that it is in evident dangej' of being displaced still further by mill competi¬ 
tion. Snell a prospect cannot be regarded with equanimity in view of the 
immense importance of preserving this amneiit handicraft as a source of 
employment for a large part of the I'ural jiopiilation and of the undesirability 
of jiei'mitting the production of cotton clotli to become entirely a factory 
induistry with its concomitants of social maladjustment and dcterioiiitioii 
in public health. The lack of ))rogi'ess in the handloom industry is no doubt 
due to a variety of causes, and the Madras Govornment, believing the industry 
to he potentially solvent, have carefully examined numerous suggestions for 
its improvemeut with special reference to the internal defects from which 
the industry suffers. These defeets i^ousist mainly in a want of steadines.s, 
thrift and industry in the character of the weavers, their chronic indebted¬ 
ness, their primitive appliances and their complete lack of organisation. 
The reform of each of these defects represents a ))roblcm of great difficulty 
with the discussion of which it is not necessary to burden this letter. Over 
and above all these defects which may be to some extent curable by means 
within the disposal of this Government are the external handicaps of the 
duty on yarn and the preferential position of the mills. The centre of 
mill competition lie outside this Pre.sidency, but it is not open to the Madras 
Government—as it would bo to an independent State—to counter that 
competition by a tariff on mill products. Yet, unless some restriction is 
placed on the j)ower of tbe mills to raise yarn prices against the handloom 
weavers (within the wide margins allowed by the existing tariff) or somo 
agreement can b<! entered info with regal'd to tlie resi')ective spheres of 
the haudlooms and the mills, it is cxeeedingl,y doubtful whether any internal 
j'eforni of the handloom industry can succeed even in arresting its gradual 
decay. This is not the only instance, but it is perhaps one of the most 
important in which the vital interests of different great sections of the 
tiopnlation are in conflict and no measures whether of tariffs or otherwise, 
can he deemed satisfactory which cater for the interests of only one party or 
coiiinumity. I'lie handloom weavers Sire deftnitel.y handicapped by the duty 
oil y.ani of counts above 40s. The mills are only slightly benefited by it, 
tticir proiluction of such counts representing only about 3 per cent, of 
tlieir total output of yarn. The abolition of this doty is strongly advocated. 
I’lie loss in revenue might be m.ade good b.v a small duty of three pies a lb. 
on cotton cloth imported from other than Briti.sh sources. Further handicaps 
are the enormous duty (50 per cent, ad valorem) ou imported gold thread 
which is an essential ingreilient in the manufacture of the richer sarees 
and turban cloths whith are a feature of tbe higher class work on handlooms; 
and the duties recently imimsed on textile machinery, apparatus and 
accessories. The withdrawal of the duty on gold thread and of the machinery 
duties in so far ns they apply to identifiable handloom plant and accessories, 
is also urged. 

7. But these meosures arc not sufficient by themselves. In order to 
.aiffiievc the improved oi'ganisation, in apparatus, marketing and finance, 
which the industry imperatively requires, it is necessary to have a fund at 
the disposal of the organising body, and it has from time to time been 
suggested that such a fund might be found by the lev^y of an excise duty or 
cess or yarn consumed by mills. That suggestion is again put forward. The 
practical and legislative difficulties are recognised; the important part, 
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however, which tlie handloom industry can play in the proper constitution 
of the textile industry may he invoked in justification of such a levy and 
lias indeed been admitted in the statement made to the Fiscal Commission 
by the Bombay Millowners Association. The mills benefit by taiiff.s whoso 
eifoct, it appeals, is mainly detrimental to the handlooius. A large articulate 
interest benefits at the expense of a larger but inarticulate coininunity. 
Legislation which permits such results needs revision; but to meet tlie objec¬ 
tion that such a coss or duty should not fail .solely on one section of the 
industry (a section, moreover, which derives no direct benefit from it) it 
may be conceded that the handloom iudu.stry, when organised, should also pay 
the cess which may be put at two jiies a lb. of yarn con.siimed. 

8. Further measures suggested for the improvement of the handloom 
industry include the recommendation that legislation should be undertaken 
to enforce the grading and labelling of Tndiaii mill made yarns and to 
])onalise short-reeling and other fraudulent practices. In this connection, 
and in connection with the recommendations made at the end of para. 0, 
I am to euelose copies of letters addressed to the Government of India on 
the subject. 

9. Information regarding the further point raised in your letter of the 
9th May has not yet been obtained, and will be given in a supplementary 
letter as soon as po.ssible. 


Enclosure No. 1. 

Copy of letter No. lSaS~~lI1dated the mh April, 19S0, to the Secretary 
to the Government of India, Department of Commerce. 

Import duty on cotton yarn and gold thhead—Efpect op levy on 

HANDLOOM INDUSTRY IN MADRAS PeESIDENCY. 

In continuation of para. 2 of my letter No. 1528—11/29—4, dated the 13th 
February, 1930, I am directed to state that large quantities of lungis, kailies, 
Madras handkerchiefs, coloured sarecs, angavastrams, turban cloths and 
muslins are manufactured in this Presidency from counts ranging from 38/42 
to 115/120 (Imported and Indian mill made) and nearly 35 million yards 
of lungis and 2'6 million yards of Madras handkerchiefs alone are produced 
on the handlooms annually. The revised duty of 1-^ annas per pound is 
applicable to yarns whose prices are lower than Re. 1-14 per pound and 
yarns of counts 40s, 50s and (iOs directly come under the enhanced duty. 
Investigations go to show that the wages of the weavers working in the 
above counts have been considerably cut down during the last 14 months. 
In the case of grey cloth.s made from 40.s counts of yarn, the price of 
the handloom product is determined by that of imi>orted cloth but owing to 
mill <;ompetition and in the absence of corresponding enhanced duty on 
imported eloth, tin; weavers’ W’age.s have been generally is'dnced from As. 10 
to As. 8-6 a day. As regards the manufacture of lungis and kailies which 
are produced from 40s and OOs yarn, enquiries go to .show that tlu- wages 
paid to the sizers, weavei-s and dyers have also been reduced from R,s. 2-6 
to Re. 1-13-6 per pound of cloth. The earning.s of the middlemen have also 
been reduood from As. 7-6 to As. -5 per pound of cloth. A .statement is 
appended showing the average charges paid in the manufacture of Madras 
handkerchiefs. The exporting houses in Madra.s state that their profits have 
also been reduced as a result of keen competition with the power products 
and the unwillingness on the T)art of consumers abroad to patronize hand 
woven products beyond a certain price. They contend that w'hihsfc power 
products are manufactured by the mills from yarns spun in thoii' own 
spinning mills, the handloom weaver has to meet a certain number of 
irhiirges, such as commission to wholesale exr'Oi'ters of yarn, tinnsnort charges 
by steamer, railwav freight for transporting the varn into the country, 
commission to wholesale importers and in addition he has to pay a duty. 
When exporting houses are asked to state definitely to what extent the 
revised duty is responsible for the reduction in the individual earnings of 
the wenv(ws, they contend that when the existence of the duty itself is a 
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liiiiKlicniJ to ttifi liandlooiii wonvor, the ijnestion of liow for a sliglit revisiou 
in the rliit.y has reKiiItnd in a vediictitni of the wages of the imliviclual 
weaver Is not very Jiiaterial. They fiirtlier staUi that if ijniiuHliato steps 
are not taken for tlie total removal of ctnty on Iniportcfl yarns of 40s eonnts 
ami above, there are lui prospt'ets of reeovering lost inarket in Jmigis, ami 
that Mnriras liamikerehicfs will meet in the near future with tlu' same fate 
as lungis. 

2. As regards fine, and .superfine yarns of eounts !ihov<i COs, the duty 
has remained the same as before. The weavers urge that in view of the 
fact that .such yarns are not produced by Indian mills, the removal of the 
present import duty is imperative so as to enable them to withstand keen 
foreign competition. The snbjeet was recently placed befm-e the Advisory 
Oomraittee constituted for the Textile section in this ])rovince. The Com¬ 
mittee is of opinion thnt the I'omoval of duties on the import of yarn of 
40s and above is in the interests of the Madras handloom industry and 
that in any case, duties on 60s and above .should he rc.'ranved. It adds that 
anv measures taken by the Government of India in regard to the Textile 
industry should he such that the interest of the existing handloom indu.stry 
should not bo interfered with as it sunports 2 millions of workers and that the 
handloom weavers should be allowed to sret from outside free of duty such 
yarns as thev cannot get from Indian mills. This Government are in agree¬ 
ment with the above views, and I am to reouest that steps may be taken 
to remove the import duty on cotton yarns of counts above 40s—or at least 
60s. 

■I. Another factor which affects the h.andloom indu.strv in this Presidency 
is the duty on void thread. Gold thread is used hv handloom weavers in the 
manufacture of both silk and cotton <doths. H.mdloom weavers of this 
Presidency prefer Freneh te Indian m.anufactnred gold thread or lace. In 
1027-28, the value of imports of gold and silver thread hv sea into the 
province amounted to Ps. 1.2,C8,80.'i. Late is n.sed in combination with either 
silk or fine and costly iinpoi-tod cotton yarns. The present lev.v of 30 per 
cctit. duty on gold thread is a severe hardship to the handloom weavers. A 
diit.v is levied on both the imported cotton yarn .and on the lace used in 
the manufacture of lace cloths. If the duty on the imported lace ns well ns 
on fine imported yarns is removed, the cost of production will he considerably 
7'ednecd and there will he a greater demand for such fabrics. The Inereasc 
In demand will enable the weavere to inerense their output and enhance 
their earnings. Since neither the milts in Hiirope nor in India produce lace 
cloths, there is no competition hetwci'u them on the one hand and the 
handloom on the other. The Textile .Advisory Committee which eonsidei-ed 
the (inestion urges the removal of the dn+y on cold thnmd. The Government 
agree with the opinion of the Committee and T am to suggest thnt the duty 
on gold thread may he removed at an early date. 


APPENDIX. 

One 11). of cloth: .A yards—Pe. 1-8. 



After levy 

Before levy 


of duty. 

of duty. 


Ps. .\. n. 

Rs. A. r. 

Winding, warping and sizing 



charges ..... 

0 3 6 

0 4 0 

Weaving charges .... 

16 0 

1 14 0 

Dyeing charges .... 

0 3 6 

0 4 0 


1 13 0 

2 6 0 

Middlemen’s ch.arges 

0 6 0 

0 7 6 


2 2 0 

2 13 6 
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Enclosure No. 2. 

Voyn of letter No. o'OOli ——1, dated the Jfth June, 1U30, to the 
Governnieut of India, liepartment of Commerce. 

1 am directed to address the Government of India on the subject of 
introducing legislation to [novide for the grading and labelling of Indian 
mill j-arn. 

2. Handloom weavers in this Presidency obtain their supply of yarn from 
both Indian and foreign mills. According to the Indian Tariff Board, the 
imports of yarn into India calculated on five years’ average after the 
war amount to 49 million pounds (ler annum while Indian mill yarn available 
to the handloom weavers amounts to about 248 million pounds per annum. 
Indian mills therefore .supply about 84 per cent, of handloom requirev 
ments. The consumption of yarn by the handloom weavers in Madras alone 
amounts to about 56 million iiounds j)cr annum. 

It has been brought to the notice of this Government that cotton yarn 
supplied by the majority of the .spinning mills in India i.s badly reeled, 
contains a large number of loose thread.s, is not of the re))nted count and 
does not possess the necessary tensile .strength for use as “ warp ”. In 
view of the necessity of |>lacing the handloom weaving industry on a commer¬ 
cial basis, it has been urged that, as regards yarn of counts below 40s which 
are mainly supplied by Indian mills, Government might stipulate a condition 
that they should not he below a standard strength test, and should bo of the 
reputed count, correct length and weight. 

3, As regards varn being of the reputed count, it has been suggested that 
wherever a bundle of vain is made up of a. standard weight of 10 pounds, 
it should contain as many knots us the number of its count, and each knot 
•should contain 10 hanks of 840 vards each, thus securing correct count 
and safeguarding again.st short reeling. There is no denying that the prac¬ 
tice of short reeling i.s prevalent and that coarser counts thaii those mentioned 
on the ticket are passed and the weaver.s are thus deprived of the correct 
length Avhicli the finer count would have given. The Cotton Tariff Board have 
urged that the franduleut jnactiee of short reeling and substituting of 
coarser counts in order to make up the weigiit should he (uit an end to. 
The opinion of the mills consulted in the Presidency is that short reeled hanks 
are easy to detect and can he easily avoided by them. 

As regards the tensile streiigt.li. it i.s common knowledge that the great 
bulk of the yarn mad<! available by Indian mills to the handloom weavers 
is unsuitable as ” warp ”, Owing to the low tensile strength of the yarn, 
the sizei's complain that they do not stand the strain of oven the preliminary 
processes of winding, warping and sizing. For the same reason, the. weavers 
also comidain that there are frequent breakages of yarn on the looms and 
consequently they do not get the maximum output. The inillowners are no 
doubt aware of this fact. The present system of labelling with a trade mark 
primarily helps the weaver to choose his yarn with reference to its reeling 
(lualities hut the label does not specify the quality of the yarn and is 
therefore no guide to him in the .selection of the yarn with regard to its 
tensile strength. 

The important millowners in this Presidency who were consulted on the 
subject are of opinion that the fixing of a standard .strength test is neither 
practicable nor fair and that the imposition of a standard strength test 
would handicap the less well organised mills. They may resent any attempt 
on the part of Government to |>re.serjl)e a standard strength test for parti¬ 
cular counts of yarn which they produce. But there ean he no praetical 
difficnlt.v for the mills to indicate the finality of tiieir varn on the bundles, 
by labelling them as “ Siqierior ”. “Medium” or “Inferior”. This will 
not amount to any interference with their freedom hut it will secure for 
their purchaser a guaraiitoe ns to the finalities of the varn placed on the 
market. The strength tests of yai'n in-oduced by the mills are being recoid- 

CIOT'J'ON TEXTILF. 
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eel from day to day and what is lequired is the fixing of tho strength test by 
Government according to Which yarns can he classified as “ Superior ”, 
“ Medium ” or “ Inferior ”, 

4. Tho opinion of the owners of some of the spinning mills who supply 
yarn to the handlooiu weavers is bound at the outset to bo opposed to the 
introduction of any new regulation which affects their present practice 
and is against their intei'ests; but in the interests of the weavers some method 
should be devised to secure for them a supply of satisfactory yarn at favour¬ 
able prices which will enable them to increase their output and improve its 
quality. The Textile Advisory Committee which has been constituted by the 
Government of Madras to advise them on matters affecting the welfare of 
the handloom industry in this Presidency have recommended that in view of 
the necessity of placing the handloom weaving industry on a commercial basis, 
by linking handloom with power preparatory processes, where correct count 
and tensile strength form an important factor, the Government should lay 
down— 

(1) that a bundle of yarn should be made up of a standard weight of 

10 lbs., 

(2) that each bundle .should contain as many knots as the number of its 

count, 

(3) that each knot should contain 10 hanks, each hank containing 840 

yards, 

(4) that each bundle should be labelled “ Superior ”, “ Medium ” or 

“ Inferior ” in accordance with the prescribed strength test for 

these particular grades, and 

(6) that the correct count of ,varn should be indicated on the bundle. 
The Government of Madras agree with the recommendations of the Com¬ 
mittee. I am to request that the Government of India will be ideased to 
consider the desirability of undertaking legislation to give effect to tho 
suggestions in the interests of the handloom industry. 


Enclosure No. 3. 

Cop-// of letter No. 10,'iS — llfSl —2, dated the ^Sth ,Tanuarii, lOS'i, to the 
Oovernment of India, Department of Commerce. 

Subject ;— ^Revised duty on tahn—Eefect on the handloom industby. 

T am directed to invito a reference to the correspondence ending with 
Mr. Drake’s letter 341-T. (123). dated tho 26th August, 1930, in wliieh the 
Government of India observed that it would he premature then to consider 
any alteration in the duty on imported cotton yarn. Witli reference to the 
opinion of the Government of India, the local Government deemed it best 
to watch the effect of the enhanced duty on the handloom industry in the 
presidency during 1930-31. The Director of Industries, Madras, has sub¬ 
mitted a report for this period. 1 am to forward for the information of 
the Government of India a copy of the report which shows that the increased 
duty has had an adverse effect on the industry and to state that tho local 
Government strongly recommend tho proposal made in the concluding por¬ 
tion of the Director’s report that no duty should bo levied on yarns of counts 
above 40s nor on handloom appliances and accessorios. 


(2) Letter No. 1124—IT 1,33 — 6, dated the 5nd Aupust, 19-32, from the 
Government of Madras. 

Subject :— Impoet duties on abtipiciat. side yabn and pieceooods—Effect 

ON THE HANDLOOM WEAVINO INDUSTBY. 

In continu.ation of my letter No. 1424—11/32—4, dated the 22nd June, 
1932, and in reply to yonr letter No. 194 of the 6th May, I am directed to 
say that some information ha.s now been collected with regard to the effect 
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on the handloom industry of the import of artificial silk pieccgoods and yarn 
at the existing duties. These duties are at present 60 per cent, ad valorem 
and 18-3 P®*" cent, ad valorem respectively. But the enormous increase in 
imports of both which has occurred in India generally and in Madras in 
particular (as shown in the statements in Appendix I to this letter) indicates 
that, high as the duties appear to be, they are insufficient to chock the influx. 
Consumption of .artificial silk piecegoods and yarn to the extent shown must 
evidently displace a considerable volume of indigenous cotton and silk 
goods; and to that extent the Indian cultivator suffers while the hand- 
loom industry though perhaps temporarily benefiting by the cheap imported 
y.arn, is detrimentally affected by the import of piecegoods and must even¬ 
tually suffer indirectly by the injury to cotton cultivators and by dependence 
on foreign raw material. * 

The handloom weavers have taken freely to the use of artificial silk yarn 
which they mix with cotton in the production of sarees, dress materials 
and shirtings. Their costs of production, however, as shown by the state¬ 
ment in Appendix II, prevent them from competing with imported artificial 
silk goods, especially from Japan. 

Even where the handloom using foreign artificial silk yarn can to some 
extent compete with imported piecegoods it tends to injure the cotton 
industry by lowering the price of textile fabrics generally. Nor does it 
seem desirable on general grounds, apart from the injury to cotton growers 
and manufacturers, to encourage the use of artificial silk yarn. Goods made 
either wholly or partly of this material do not wear well, and the consumer 
would not really suffer by having to buy cotton goods at a slightly higher 
price. 

The imposition of prohibitive duties both on piecegoods and on yarn of 
artificial silk is advocated. 


APPENDIX 1. 


Statement I.— Imports of artificial silk pieceyoods (in thousand yai'ds). 


Year. 





Into India. 

Into Madras. 

1923-24 




, 

8,555 

1 

1924-25 





. 17,020 

13 

1925-26 





. 15,362 

166 

1926-27 





. 41,978 

72 

1927-28 





. 53,141 

103 

1928-29 





. 49,801 

113 

1929-30 





. 56,600 

408 

1930-31 





. 51,496 

3,015 

1931-32 





. 84,639 

5,090 

Statement II.- 

Year. 

—Imports of 

artificial 

silk 

yam (in thousand pounds). 

Into India. Into Madras. 

1923-24 





406 

6 

1924-25 





1,171 

231 

1925-26 





2,671 

338 

1926-27 





5,776 

276 

1927-28 





7,510 

932 

1928-29 





7,668 

1,600 

1929-30 





7,363 

2,219 

1930-31 





7,119 

2,433 

1931-32 


• 



7,962 

2,423 

D 2 
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APPENDrx II. 

Sample (A). — Cotton, warp and artificial silk weft. 

Per 6-)b. 
bundle. 

Us. A. 1 *. 


Count of wai'i) .56, length 1 j'ard, 00.'; cotton , G 4 0 

Count of weft 110, width 414 iuchos, 

llO deuiors.11 0 0 per lO in 

. bundle. 

Ends 80 per inch, weight I-IO oz., 150 
doniers of warp . . . . . 10 8 0 

Picks 72 per inch, weight 1-18 oz., 250 
deniei's of woft . . . . 10 0 0 

Cost of warp l l.'l oz. at 1 uiina .‘1 pies per oz. . 0 14 

Cost of weft 118 oz. at 1 aiiniv .‘I pies per oz. . 0 14 

Dyeing, preparation and weaving iliargcs . 0 4 0 

Cost of production . 0 6 8 

Sale prii e of Japanosi; cloth . 0 7 0 


SAiurLE (B ).—Warp and weft—artificial .filk. 

Count of warp 1.00 cleniers, length 1 yard. 

Count of weft (50 deiliers, width 27-5 inches. 

Ends per in<h 100 deiiiers, weiglit of warp 1 oz. 

Picks per inch 58, weight of weft -87 oz. 

Rs. A. 1>. 

Cost of warp 1 oz. at 1 annu 5 pie.s . . 0 13 

Cost of weft at 1 anna pur oz. . . . 0 0 11 

Dyeing, lucparation and weaving charges . 0 3 0 

0 5 8 

Sale price of Japanese cloth . 0 10 

Samiu.E (C).— Cotton warp, artificud silk weft and artificial silk extra 

warp. 

Count of warp 64s, length 1 yard. 

Count of weft 132 deniei’s, width 434 inche.s. 

Ends per inch 80, weight of warp 1-04 oz. 

Picks per inch 64, weight of weft 1-32 oz. 

Count of warp (extra) 250 deniers. 




Us. 

A. 

1*. 

Cost of warp 104 oz. . 


0 

1 

4 

Cost of weft 1’32 oz. . 

. 

0 

1 

4 

Extra warp 0-33 oz. 


0 

0 

4 

Dyeing, preparation and 

Aveaving charges . 

0 

5 

3 

Cost 

of production 

0 

8 

3 

Sale price of Japanese cloth 

0 

7 

0 
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Government of the North'West Frontier Province. 

(]) Letter No. S35-T. 1). M.IXXTIU-A. 36, dated the 21th June, 1032. 

I am directed to refer to yo\ir letter No. 170, dated tlie 22nd April, ]9.i2. 

2. The po)>ulation supported iii 1921 by cotton spinning, sizing and 
Heaving in tliis i)rovince nas 27,422, that figure being a decrease of 21 
per cent, on the figure for 1911, which in turn was a decrease of 17 i)er cent, 
on the figure for 1901. Mo.st of the villages of this province contain one 
or two or more weavers. The cloths made in such places comprise only 
khaddar, kheses, susis, or other similar thick and rough materials. Despite 
the wide distribution of weavers, this art has in most parts of the province 
either hecoine almost rooted out or has been reduced to a negligible economic 
factor; what little is left of tin; weaving industry at minor centres like 
Hangu, Mardan or Nowshera, is fast apj)roaching total extinction. The 
above information is as supplied by Mr. M. A. Uaffe, B.Sc., Industrial 
Investigator, in his report, “ The Industries and Economic Besourccs of the 
North-West Frontier Province ” (Government of India Central Publication 
Branch, 1929, price Us. 4-10). He truces the decline to the following 
factors:— 


(1) Competition with foreign manufactured cloth, which is coming 

into the market with better quality and finish, and is also 
comparatively clieaper than local made cloth. 

(2) The use of unfast colours on yarns and cloths. 

(3) The use of primitive pit looms, which give a smaller yield and 

which provide only a rough finish to the cloth. 

(4) The poor technical skill of the weavers and their conserpicnt 

inability to produce cloth of modern designs and quality. 

3. The only cotton weaving centres of any importance in the province are 
those at Peshawar and Kot Najibullah, in the.Haripur Tehsil of the Hazara 
District. Owing to the scattered nature of the industry generally and the 
necessity for early reply to your letter, specific inquiry on the lines required 
by you has been confined to those two centres. 

4. The information required about Peshawar is not yet available and 
will be sent as soon as possible. 

.5. In regard to Kot Najibullah the information reciuircd is as follows: — 

(i) There are approximately 400 weavers and 200 handloonis (the 

former figure is half of that given by Mr. Raffe in 1929). The 
maximum present production is 71,OCX) yards per mensem. On 
account of the economic depression, this profession is daily on the 
decline and the weavers are adopting other means of livelihood. 

(ii) The principal classes of cloth woven are lungis of all sorts of 

colour, khaddar, white dorya and coloured dorya. 

(iii) These products arc sent to Peshawar and Amritsar markets. They 

cannot, however, compete with mill products and imported 
piecegoods. 

(iv) There are two classes of lungis. The cost of the first class (labour 

and yarn, etc.) is Rs. 4-8, that of the second class Rs. 3-12. 
Lungis of tho first class are sold at Rs. 5, those of the second 
class at Rs. 4. Khaddar and coloured dorya are sold at 12 yards 
lier rupee and white dorya at 15 .yards per rupee. About 20 
yards of khaddar or doi-ya is manufactured in a day. A ))vofit 
of annas 2 in the rupee is obtained on the sale of khaddar and 
dorya, etc. 
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(v) The prices realised for the principal classes of cloth iu 1929, 1930, 


1931 and at present 

are given below ; 

Cost of 

Cost of 

Year. 

Cost por 
lungi. 

khaddar per dorya pe 


rupee. 

rupee. 


Rs. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

1929 

8 

6 

8 

1930 

6 

7 

7 

1931 

6 

12 

12 

1932 

5 

12 

12 

(At present) 

4 

... 



(vi) Yarns used are both foreign and Indian. Foreign yarns are used 
for the manufacture of lungis, while Indian yarns are used for 
khaddar and dorya. Of the latter class mill made yarn is used. 
The prices of the yarn vary from time to time. “ Despite all 
their very strenuous efforts, however, the weavers find their diffi¬ 
culties enormous because they have to depend on the local 
banyas for the supply of yarns, mostly on credit, and because 
the banyas habitually charge them high prices for the yarns 
together with high rates of interest for debts against their names. 
This leaves the weavers very little in the way of a margin of 
profits from their earnings on the huisbed goods, which are sold 
to the same middlemen, that is, the banyas, who, as wages, 
allow the weavers a very small share in the profits. This sori’y 
state of affairs is aggravated by the fact that the weavers do 
not find enough work to keep themselves fully engaged all the 
.year round.” (Ratfe—page 3.) 

(vii) In the opinion of this Government further protective duties on 
yams and piocogoods will appreciably affect the haudloom 
industry. 

(viii) There is no silk weaving at Kot Najibullah. 

G. Thus, it would appear that further duties on yarn will be of no 
benefit to the very small portion of this province’s population engaged on 
the hand production of cloth, rather the reverse. At the same time I am 
desired by the Goveiiirneut of the North-West Frontier Province (Mini.stry 
for Transferred Departments) to emphasise the hardship which further 
protective duties, intended for the benefit of a small portion of the popula¬ 
tion, are likely to inflict upon the consumers, i.e., practically the whole 
population of this province, an aspect of the case on which your letter dotss 
not touch. 


(2) Letter No. 48S1-T. 1). N.jXXVIll-A. .?6‘, dated the 15th July, 1932, from 
the Government, North-West Frontier Province, Transferred 'Depart¬ 
ments. 

In continuation of para. 4 of my letter No. 3351-T. D. N./XXVIII-A. 36, 
dated the 27th June, 1932, I am directed to forward the following information 
regarding Peshawar: — 

(i) There are about one hundred weavers with handlooms at Peshawar 
who usually weave lungi cloth only. A single weavei' can 
hardly complete one Inngi in three days. The total production 
is about 30 or 35 lungis a day. 

(ii) No class of cloth other than hingi is woven. 
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(iii) A lung] measuring about 6 yards costs from Rs. 2-4 to Rs. 2-8. 

(iv) The pi'iccs of luugis Avcre coiiipanitirely higher in 1929-31 than 

tliey are at present and they are not sold in comjjetition with 
mill pioduct.s and imported piecegoods but in retail sale. 

(v) Foreign yains are always used. 

(vi) Protective duties on foreign yarn would have an adverse effect 
on the handloom industry in Peshawar district. 


Government, of the United Provinces, 

Letter No. S5S — OjXVJlI — 478, dated the 29th Jime, 19S2. 

With reference to your letters Nos. 170 and 194, dated respectively 
April 22 and May 9, 1932, on the subject of granting protection to the 
Indian Cotton Textile Industry, I am directed to say that this Clovern- 
mont have not the material which would enable them to give an opinion 
of any value on the question whether the Indian cotton industry as a whole 
requires further protection than that which is afforded by the present tariff, 
or, indeed, whether it really requires precisely the kind or degree of pro¬ 
tection which the existing tariff secures to it. The letter from the tipper 
India Chamber of Commerce to your address, dated June 4, 1932, of which 
a copy has been sent to this Government, refers to certain correspondence 
of 1920 as defining the general attitude of the Cotton Mill members of the 
Chamber towards the enquiry. The letter proceeds to discuss the matter 
of protection in general terms, but appears to avoid and perhaps even to 
deprecate reference to precise details of profit or loss incurred by the 
Industry in upper India. The case of the Chamber appears indeed to rest 
rather on the extent of the profits which they would prefer to make than 
on any losses which they can claim to sustain. This local Government are 
unable to see how it is possible for the Tariff Board to come to any useful 
conclusions unless a full enquiry is made into the cost of production and the 
margin of profit which present conditions allow for the textile industry and 
they hope that this inquiry will be undertaken by the Tariff Board; for they 
would view with suspicion any claim to protection on the part of an 
industry which showed itself unwilling to face a full enquiry into these 
aspects of its operations. Whatever the desire of the local Government 
to secure legitimate support for a prominent industry, and to guarantee 
it against loss (and this desire is a genuine one), there is one consideration 
which must prevail with them. They are bound to demand that full atten¬ 
tion .should be paid to the interests of agricultural consumers. The textile 
manufacturer is competent to urge his own case without special assistants 
from Government; he can command support in the press and secure friends 
in the legislature; but this Government would be failing in their duty to the 
agriculturists of the province, on whose well-being not only the stability 
of the administration but the pro.sperity of the textile industry depends, 
if they did not urge on the Tariff Board the necessity of safeguarding 
the rural consumer against any further rise in the cost of one oi the few 
articles which his means permit him to purchase. The purchasing power 
of the agriculturist has been greatly lowered by the recent fall in prices, 
and if the price of cloth is now to be increased, it will inflict a real 
Injury^ on him and tend in consequence to enhance the exceedingly difficult 
situation which has arisen owing to the general fall in the price of 
articles on which the agriculturist depends for his subsistence. 

2. So far as cotton piecegoods are concerned, the chief competition at 
present is between Indian mills and handloom weavers on the one hand 
and Japanese cloth on the other. The latter is often preferred on account 
of its cheapness; but the illiterate cultivator does not realise that it is not 
as lasting and is therefore more expensive in the long run. The local 
Government would, therefore, suggest that if protection is required it is 
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liaiticulai'ly oguinst Jaijanese cloth that it would be justified. As regards 
doth inanufaotui'od iu Great liritairi, it has to 1)C pointed out that Indian 
mills do not as a rule produeo doth of the same quality and finish. It i.s 
true that some of them have now started manufaeturiiig cloth Irom lower 
counts of yarn and of interior texture and finishing it in such U' way as to 
resemble superior inipoi-tod British cloth and customers iire purchasing the 
same. The Tariff Board will no doubt investigate the exact scope of the 
competition which arises from this development; hut at first sight it would 
appear that if protection is required, it should be limited iiiirely to those 
counts in regard to which coini>etitioii arises and not to the finer counts 
which do not actually enter into competition. 

3. The competition of artificial silk ]iie<;egoods is almost wholly with 
hnndloom weavers. Tn their iiitorest, it is suggested that the dutj’ on 
ni'tificial silk yarn should he fairly low, while tliat on (doth manufactured 
therefrom may be fairly high. A.s tliis kind of cloth is not iri common 
use by the ordinary onltivatoi-, and is chiefls' required by the better 
classes, a slight rise in the price of artificial silk clotli would do no harm, 
but would bone^t the haiidloom weavers. 

4. As regards imported cotton yarn, it is uccc.ssary to distinguish between 
the yarn of liigh counts which comes chiefly from Great Britain and is 
required by Indian mills, and that of low counts Imported mainly from 
Japan and u.sed for the ni.nnufaeture. of spuidmis Swadeshi cloth. The 
former helps Indian mills; the latter is laigely in competition with them. 
Moreover, the hnudlooin weaver cun always use Iiidiau made mill yarn; 
there is enough internal competition among Indian mills to ensure that 
the handloom weaver will not he charged high prices for his yarn. If 
it is found that a dut.v on imported cotton yarn is actually rerjuired, the 
local Goveriiineiit would suggest therefore that tlmrc should he an effective 
discrimination b<dw(ien the higher counts, the import of which does not 
affect the Indian spinning iiidustr.v, and the lower counts which enter into 
competition with it. 

5. A brief note is attached, as re(pnred in paragraph 2 of your letter, 
giving what iiifonnatiou is available regarding tho condition of the hand- 
loom industry in the proviuce. Briefly, it may be said that the Swadeshi 
movement did give an impetus to haindloom weaving but this w'as of a tem¬ 
porary nature, and, though a^ certain nundier of new fly shuttle looms 
were introduced most of them are now idle. In one market, where an 
enquiry was made, it wa.s found that the amount of haiidwoven cloth had 
dropped from 46-60 lakhs of yards of cloth in 1928-29 to 42-99 lakhs in 
19,30-31. The chief hope of handloom weavers now i,s the maiiul'actni'e 
of cloth from artificial silk yarn. 


Enclosure. 

Note on the question op c.rantinc ebotf.otion to tttE cotton textti.e 

INDUSTRY WITH SPECI.M, REFERENCE TO THE HANDLOOM AVEAVINO INDUSTRY 

OF the United Provinces. 

(i) lixifni of till', iudnstry—Niimher of venvers and limtdlooins and iippro.ii- 
mnte e.di.inote of moximtiw and pre.xent produrfion. 

According to the 1921 Census there were 719.486 workers and dcpeDdeut.s 
engaged in cotton siting and Aveaving in United ProAinecs (British Terri¬ 
tory). Of these 391,988 AA-ere aiAtual AA-orkers and of the actual AA-orkers 
24,779 were partially .agriculturists. Latest figures .are not yet availahh'. 
There is not likely to he much difference. 

No census of handloom.s Avas eai-ried out. From the District Industrial 
Survey Peports of Division.al Superintendents of Industries, the number of 
looms eomes to 77,319 (eNcluding Benare.s, Mira.apiir and .I.a-laun of which 
the number of loom.s is not mentioned in the report). In some places, 
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Weavers have abaudoued w(!aviiig, but in the majority oi coutrcs there has 
not beeu any' appreciable ctiaiige in tlie tiuinlx^r of looms. 75,1)00 looms 
would be a fair estimate. No .stati.stic.s of present production for the 
whole proviiKte are avuilaljle. The estimated i<roductioii w'ould come to 
150,000,000 yards taking eight yards per day' ns tlie avoiage pi'oduction 
of a loom and 250 full working days in the year. The consumption of 
y'arn would csmie to 37,500,(K)0 Ihs. at 4 yards y>er lb. (Mr. A. O. Coa- 
brough has e.stimated 4 yards i>er lb. in his notes on Indian piecegoods 
1921). As against this there W'ere in J.9.‘ll 22 mills in Uriti.sh United 
Pioviuces, producing 85,049,,320 lbs. of yarn and 130,001,131 yards of cloth 
and employing 27,.537 operatives. The ma,\imum production of a hamU 
loom can be 12 yards (average cloth and aver.age of both throw-shuttle 
and sly-sluittle looms) per day and in places like Bara Ihiuki the weavers 
work for 300 days in the year. The maximum production would thus 
come to 270,000,000 yaids. 

(ii) PrincijKil cltiases of cloth woven, amt the extent 1o which theij compeic 
ill, the market with mill products and with imported pieceijoods. 

Haudlooms produce all kinds of cloth from the finest muslin to the 
coarsest garha or khaddar and also durries. Names of the more common 
classes are given below ; 

(1) Plain “ khaddar ”—Plain grey cloth woven out of hand spun 

yarn only. 

(2) Plain garha—Coarse plain cloth woven out of coarse mill made 

yarn up to 22s counts. 

(3) Striped shirting- from 20s to 40s aud also of ha^nd sj)uii yarn. 

(4) Coating clotli—Twisted yarn up to 2/20. 

(5) Dhoti or jora—up to 32s and even 40s. 

(6) Loougis—up to 20s. 

(7) Towels—10s. 

(8) Tapti—coloured check—12s to 16s colonrc'd yarn. Tapti is used 

for women's petticoat or lahanga. 

(9) Fine doria or .striped muslin—40s and upw'ards. Gencvally 

imported yarn. 

(10) Mulmull—Muslin above 40s. 

(11) Pugrec cloth—60s to 150s imported (Silcandvnhad). 

(12) Siirees—32s and upwards with border. 

(13) Artificial silk sarees. 

The hulk of the handlooni products in the United Provinces consists of 
garha, dhoti or jora-, tapti and loongi.s—all of coarse yarn iK'tween 10 and 
20 counts. 

As far as the fine products of Imndlooins in the United Provinces are 
concerned there is not mucli competition liecause finer protlucts have been 
gradually thrown out of the field by mill products and the remaining 
special varieties—Sikandrabad “ Pugree ” cloth used in Bombay Presidency, 
and Mau and Tuiida muslin and doria, cater for special demand .and 
there is no comi)etition in these particular varieties with tlie mills. Of these 
Sikandrabad pugree cloth is threatened with e.xtinction on avcsiunt of the 
Gandhi cap movement in the Bombay Presidency. The, coarser varieties 
compete with the mills or rather the mills, especially Tndiaii and Ja.jnin 
mills, are competing with the coar.ser varieties. They do not iirodnci' 
exactly similar products but their (mills) coarser varieties are designed to 
suit the requirements of the villagers—Markin, coarse dhoties and coloured 
or striped cloth for petticoats. These mill made products nve cheaper hut 
the villagers generally prefer liandloom prodnct.s for daily ii.se heoanse of 
their durability. For ceremonial use they alw.ays go in for attractive mill 
made things as art products of the looms are expcnsi've. The extent of the 
competition can be seen by comparing the consumption in India of the 
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coarse varieties of mill made cloth. The bulk of the produce of Indian 
mills is of cloth made out of yarn up to 30s and the (iompctition is, 
therefore, greatest with the Indian mills. It may be noted, however, that 
tlio increase in the consumption of mill made cloth is not merely duo to 
the deliberate attempt of the mills to oust haudloom products but is 
also due to some extent to the change of fashion even among the never 
changing villagers and the inability of the weavers to keep abreast of the 
times. 

The following table showing tiie quantity available of mill made grey 
goods and of hand woven goods (ail kinds) in India during the last three 
years gives an idea of the extent of competition: — 



Imports 

in million yards. 

Indian mill 

Indian hand- 

Year. 

England. 

Japan. 

Others. 

produce. 

loom products. 

1928-29 

582 

242 

15 

1,385 

1,077 

1929-30 

621 

394 

11 

1,795 

1,860 

1930-31 

143 

218 

4 

2,182 

1,275 

Figures 
follows: — 

for production of 

handlooms 

in India 

have been 

obtained as 


I'rom the total quantity of yarn available in India regarding imports 
and production irunus exports, subtract quantity consumed by mills. This 
will give yarn available for handlooms, wpe-making, etc. As about 10 per 
cent, of yarn is produced by hand spinners we leave that out of account 
for rope-makers, etc,, and get production of handloom from the quantity 
of mill made yarn at the rate of four yards per lb. 

It will thus appear that Indian and Japanese mills are competing with 
haudloom products and England is going out of the field. The competition 
with Indian mills is greatest in coarse gomls up to 30s while it is greatest 
with imported goods m finer counts. As the Indian mills produce tlio 
largest quantity of yarn up to 80s and the foreign mills above 40.s, in 
imported goods the Indian mills have not the additional advantage in the 
supply of yarn. 



following table shows the impoi-ts and production of yam under various counts 

Table I .—Imports and production oj yarn in India. 
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(a) InclTides White twist and yarn which comitienced to he shown separately by counts from April, 1927. 
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(iii) Apprnxiniate coxt nf mnniijacture nf ti/iAciil classes of clotit. 

'I lie liaudlooiii weiii ei' lias uo definite sy stem of costing and usually 
reckons any margin over wliat he has actually spent in the mamifacturo of 
the fabric (t.e., cost of I'aw iiiaterinls) to be his profits, la most instances 
his earning, including the labour of tim rest of hi.s family, does , not go 
beyond Ax. G a day. In the uuiniiiortant centres it is not more than As. 4 
li day taking the annual average and not the income of the busy season. 

The following is the cost of manufacture of some typical varietie.s based 
on 1931 rates of yarn and on the system of costing followed in schools: — 

Cost of production of garha of 12i.s count (mill 
made, 12 yards x 27'', weighing l.J lbs.)— 

its. .\. p. 

(1) Cost of Ij lbs. of yarn at Rs. 3-14 per bundle 


of 10 lbs.. 0 9 4 

(2) Wa.stage of yarn (IJ oz. at 61 per cent.) . . 0 0 7 

(3) Sizing, etc.0 0 7 


Total cost of material . 0 10 6 

(4) Warping and weaving charges at As. 1-3 per 

yii-i'd. .0 15 0 


1 9 6 


Tills sells for about .Ba. 1-12 and gives a profit of As. 2-6. It may be noted, 
however, that the weaver docs not generally sell to the consumer but to the 
dealer and he is lucky If he realized even Be. 1-9-6. He has often to 
snerifiee a [lart of his wages. 

Garha i.s typical all over the jirovince and the co.st of production \arie.s 
from As. 1-6 to As. 2-6 per yard including wages according to ((uality of 
yarn used, number of picks per inch and width. 

Cost of production of other varieties is as follows; — 


2. Coating cloth made out of twisted IDs yarn, 
width 27" to 32", 12 yds. in lengths, weighing 
2i lbs.— 




Its. 


r. 

(1) Cvist of li Ihs. 2/IOs grey yarn at Its. 5 

l)er 




hundle ...... 

0 

12 

t» 

(2) Co.st of 1 lb. 2/10.S dyed at Its. .'i-S 

per 




bundle ...... 

0 

8 

10 

(3) Cost of 2i oz. yarn wa.sted in the niannfac- 




tine 


0 

1 

3 

(4) Miseellaneons iiielnding sizing m.aterial 


(1 

1 

0 



1 

7 

1 

(o) Warping and wearing charges at ,4s. 2 

per 




yard (design weaving) .... 

1 

8 

0 

Total cost 


2 

15 

] 

or a bon t 


3 

(1 

0 

Soiling price of 27" widtb .at As. 4-6 per ,vard 


.3 

6 

0 

Profit per piece 


0 

6 

0 
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Rs. A. P. 

3. Towels—12 towels, 1 yardx27'’' each made out 
of 2/lOs cotton yarn weighing 2 lbs.— 

(1) Cost of yarn (2 lb.s.~2 oz. of warstage) at 


Us. 5 per bundle.110 

(2) Miscellaneous.0 0 9 

Mateiial . 119 

(3) Warping and weaving charges at As. 1-3 per 

yard .0 1.5 0 

Total eo.st . 2 0 9 

Selling price at As. d-ii per towel . . . 2 7 0 

Profit . 0 G 3 


4. Red sheets or dotais—Pair of 2J yards long, 
li yai-ds wide with red borders, weighing 
2i lbs. yarn 2/20s-— 

11.S. A. i>. 


(1) Cost of 2i lbs. of 2/20s cotton yarn unci 2j oz. 

of wastage at Rs. 0 per bundle . . 19 6 

(2) Cost of sizing matevials, etc.0 16 

(3) Dyeing charges of yarn for border . . . 0 0 6 

Raw materials . 1 10 6 

(4) Warping and weaving charges at As. 2 per 

yard (twill weaving).0 11 0 

Total co.st . . . 2 6 6 

Selling price . . 2 12 0 

Profit . . . 0 ,5 6 


The following statement supplied by the Snporintendent, Hewett Weav¬ 
ing School, Bara Ranki, gives the cost of prodnetion and sale prices of 
typical Bara Banld goods. 





COST PRICE OP MANUFACTURED ARTICLE SALE PRICE OF MANUFACTURED GOODS INCLUDING 

EXCLUDING WAGES. WAGES. 
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(iv) Prices realised for xrrineipal classes of cloth in 1020, 1030 and 1031 and 
current prices ; prices of comparable classes of mill made and imported 
cloth at each period. 

The following table gives an idea of the prices of khaddar (hand spun 
and woven plain cloth), garha and jora (dhoti): — 


Khaddar, per yard . 

Garha 

Dhoti 


1929. 1930. 

Rs. A. 1*. Rs. A. P. 

.0 5 0 0 4 6 

.0 2 8 0 2 4 

.2 8 0 2 4 0 


1931. Current 
Rs. A. p. Rs. A. 1 *. 

0 3 6 0 3 9 

0 2 0 0 2 2 

2 0 0 2 4 0 


Markin of the Indian and foreign mills compares with garha and khaddar. 
Price of markin at present is As. 3-3 per yard of 36" width while garha is 
between 25" and 27" wide only. 

Indian mill made dhoti varies from Re. 1-12 to Rs. 2 per pair, Japanese 
Re. 1-14 to Rs. 2 per pair and English Rs. 2-4 to Rs. 2-10 per pair. Wo 
have not any recoil of previous prices of mill made cloth but it is stated 
that prices of Indian mill made products were cheaper by As. 2 in the 
rupee and imported above As. 3 in the rupee. 

Recently an enquiry was conducted on the relative prices of British, 
Japanese and Indian articles. It was found that there was no comparison 
on quality between Indian and imported products. Indian mills were trying 
to produce cheap articles tliat ‘ looked ’ equal to imported but were actually 
much inferior and so no correct idea of the comparable prices could be 

formed. Moreover prices of imported goods were found to be specially 

rc'duced and much lower than replacement prices as many merchants wore 
trying to get rid of their stock for fear of the boycott movement. 

(v) Kinds of yarn used—Indian or foreign, mill made or hand spun; counts 
of yarn; approximate proportion in which each is used; pnees of 
different kinds of yarn. 

All kinds of yarn—hand spun, Indian mill spun and foreign mill spun 
are used. Ipdian mill yarns are used in largest quantity. Use of hand spun 
yarn is popular in the Western districts of the United Provinces where it is 
1 : 2 although at present a little is used everywhere for making khaddar. 

It is also used for making durries all over the province. 

Imported mill made yarn is used for “ pugree cloth, saries, doria and 
muslin ”. Use of imported yarn (cotton) is being gradually abandoned 
due to mill competition and Swadeshi movement. 

Counts of yarn. —10, 16, 20 and 22 are most popular among Indian mill 
made counts in singles and 2/10, 3/10 and 6/10 twisted for durries. 


(vii) Extent to which protective duties on (o) yarn and (6) piecegoods will 
affect the handloom industry, and whether the claim of the Indian 
Cotton Textile Industry to protection has been established; if the 
claim is found to be established in what form protection .should be 
given and to what extent. 

The handloom industry is likely to profit equally with the Indian mill 
industry from any protection that may be given to the latter in respect 
of cloth. It may be said, however, that the interests of the handloom 
industry and of the Indian mills are conflicting in respect of protection to 
Indian mill made yarn. However, if protection is given against imported 
cloth there is no reason why imports of foreign yam should be allowed 
freely into India to be converted into spurious Swadeshi cloth here. Further 
the number of mills in India is so large that any protection given to them 
in respect of imported yarn is not likely to result in the unfair raising of 
prices of Indian made yarn vis-n-vis the handloom weaver. Internal com¬ 
petition will guaranty that the prices charged for Indian made mill 
yam are the lowest minimum possible under the circumstances existing in 
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India and as the handloom weaver will profit by the protection given 
against imported cloth lie will not be in n worse position compared with 
mill made cloth than before. I do not think, therel'ore, that the interests 
of the handloom wouvei’s should stand in any way in the path of wliatever 
pj'oteetion is considered suitable in the iutere-sts of the Indian mill industry 
against imported cloth as well as yarn. 


Government of Bombay. 

Letfcr Nt). iStil —VI—/>, ilfited fhe <>th Jilin, I'Miii. 

Ju rejily to your letter No. 170, dated April 22Tid, .1 am directed to 
forward for the int'ormation of your Board a note pre]mred by tbo 
Dh'ector of liidu.strles, Bombay Presidency, giving the information called 
for by you and in particular furiiishiug the detailed information which yon 
require regarding the handloom Avoaving industry. It ivill be observed 
that the note is restrii ted to a statement of facts. I am to exiilain that it 
is presumed that the Director of Industries, the Director of Agriculture, 
and possibly other officers of this Government will be afforded by the Board 
an opportunity of giving evidence oially and that they will then he at 
liberty to jint uji for cousidevation any sugge.stioiis that they m.ay desire 
to make for the improvement of the present position. 

2. The Government of Bomh.'iy have refrained from expressing th<nr oivn 
views on the general (inestions referred to your Board at this stage. This 
is not because they are not fully alive to the vital importance of the issues 
that have, been raised to the Cotton Textile Industry of this Presidency, 
but because they have not the full facts of tbo case befoie them and in an 
economic investigation of this kind they feel that it is essential to obtain 
a clear appreciation of the various factors that bear on the position before 
they commit themselves to a particular line of policy. While they would 
prefer to defer their o|»iiiioii generally until the Beport of the Board is 
Ije.fore them, 1. am hoAve\-er to say that if any particular point emerges in 
the course of theii’ investigation on Avhieh your Beard desiies to have the 
considered opinion of this Government, they will gladly do their best to 
collect the, relevant material aud to formulate their views on receiving a 
reference from yon. 

3. At the in-esent .stage it is understood that the investigation is confirnHl 
to the economic asi)er.ts of the problem. There are however other aspects. 
Any recoimnendations affecting the mill industry that may he made on 
■Strictly econcmie grounds are bound ultimately to react on the general 
position of the labouring ola.sses in crities and particularly in the City of 
Bombay. The problem of unemployment is closely connected with questions 
of public order, and it is certain that no final decision can he taken by tlie 
Govemmont of India w-hich does not take full account of this nspecr of tire 
(piestion. T am to sa.s- that the GoA'crnment of Bombay take it for granted 
that after your Board have re.ached thoir conclusions, they will be given 
an opportunity by the. Government of India of examining the inoilosals 
from the broader standpoint which 1 have indicated before any final decision 
is taken. 


Enclosure. 

Note on the Tnquihy oe the Tauipp Board in connection with Textjph 

Industry. 

The Mill Jn<hi.Ktry. 

The rmJilion of the 7n(lii.drj /.—For the year ending 31st August, 1931. 
there were in the Bombiiy Presidency 21R mills with a total niimlier of 
spindles amounting to fi-2n millions and a- total niiinher of looms to 138,l.'i3. 
Cotton eonsumed by these mills amounted to .'>•471 million cwts. The 
paid-up capital of tlie.se mills ivas R-s. 24-02 crores. Out of the.se, 81 mills 
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were situated in the Island of Bombay and 76 mills in Ahinedabad. In 
the year 1930-31 the total production of the mills in this Presidency was 
476 million lbs. of yarn and 1,830 million yards of cloth. The Textile 
Industry of this Presidency in recent years has been passing through very 
ci'itical times. 73 of the mills situated in the Bombay Island showed in the 
year 1928 an aggregate loss of Rs. 2-99 crores. In 1929, 76 of them suffered 
an aggregate loss of Rs, 2-31 crores and in 1930, 71 an aggregate loss of 
2’37 crores. For the year 1931 reports of 41 of the Bombay Island mills 

have been received so far and it is found that 27 of these lost Bs. 42 

lakhs, 5 made a profit of about Rs. 5‘1 lakhs and 9 a profit which was 
absorbed in the debit balance of the past year. 

In Ahmedabad 69 of the mills in 1928, 58 in 1929 and 61 in 1930 jnado 

an aggreg.ate profit of Rs. 50 lakhs, Rs. 67 lakhs and Rs. 48'38 lakhs 

respectively. 

The approximate value of the block capital of the Ahmedabad mills 
varied from Rs. 13‘67 crores in 1928 to Rs. 15-36 crores in 19.30. Although 
the total paid-up capital of the same Ahinedabad mills was in the neigh- 
iKiurhood of Rs. 4-32 crores, when considering the question of net profits it 
will be reasonable to relate them to the block capital and if this is done 
then the percentage earned on the block capital varies only from abont 
3 per cent, to 4.' per cent, in the above years. As against this, most of 
the Bombay Island mills have been losing. 

2. 7)afj/ on cotton pieccooods and yarn .—The rates of import duty are 
25 per cent, ad valorem or 4| annas per Ib. whichever is higher for the 
British and 311 I’or cent, or 4J annas per Ib. whichever is higher for 
non-British imports of piecegoods. The duty on imported yarn at present 
is 6i per cent, ad valorem or 15 annas per lb. whichever is higher both for 
British and noii-Britlsh yam. These rates include the 25 per cent, surcharge 
which came into effect from -lOth September 1931. 

3. Duty on artificial silk yam and piecegoods .—The rates of duty at 
present in operation for artificial silk piecegoods are 50 per cent, ad valorem 
and for artificial silk yarn 18J per cent, ad valorem. Tho.se rates should 
also be maintained in the interests of the Indian Industry. 

Effect of the. alove duties on the Handloom Industry. 

4. Frelim,inary .—Next to agriculture handloom industry provides employ, 
incut to the largest number of persons in India. 

According to the Census of 1921 there were at that time about 2 million 
bandlooms in India. The vitality of the industry may be judged from the 
fact that in spite of the rapid development of the mill iiidusti-y as evidenced 
by the incroaso in inoduction from abont .354 million yards in 1896-97 to 
2,.5C1 million yards in 1930-31, the production of bandlooms increased pro- 
gre.s,sively from 784 million yards in 1896-97 to about 1,3.55 million yards in 
1930-81. 

In the Bombay Presidency as .shown lu Schedule No. 1 there are no less 
than some 1,100 we.aving centres with something like 100,000 bandlooms. 
The value of the present average production of cloth in the Bombay 
Presidency may be put down as Rs. 41 crores per annum as against a 
maximum in times of better trade conditions of about Rs. 6 crores. 

Over 80 per cent, of the hand weavers in this Presidency are engaged by 
Sowkars and are paid wages per piece of cloth. Only a small proportion 
of them haVe the necessary resources to manufacture and market cloth on 
Ibcir own account. 

5. Alternative, methods of consideration .—The h.and weaving indu.strv is 
no doubt benefited by the duty on piecegoods. The same cannot, hctwevei’ 
be said of the duty on yarn which tends to make the chief r.aw material 
of the hand weaver dear. It is not possible to find out the effect of the duty 
on yarn on the total production of bandlooms. As over 80 per cent, of the 
weavers are wage earners the effect of the duty may be considered in the 

COTTON TEXTILE. “ 
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terms of wages earned by the weavers before and after the duty was 
increased in 1927 from 5 per cent, ad valorem, to 5 per cent, ad valorem or 

annas per pound whichever is higher. 

Alternatively it may also be seen if the abolition of the duty on yarn 
is likely to enable the handloom products to compete with the mill products 
better than they do now. 

6. lnvestigatioH$. —Enquiries have from year to year since 1927 heoii 
I’iU'ried out at the following weaving ceiilre.s in the Bombay Presideiuy : 

Southern Division. —Belgaum, Hubli, Dharwar, Gadag. 

Central Division. —Sholapur, Bhingar, Ahmednagar, Malcgaon, Bhulia, 
Dharangaon. 

Sind. —Hala, Tatta, Nasarpur. 

Northern Division. —Chikhli, Surat, Broach. 

Schedule No. 4 contains statements showing the types of cloth produced 
in each of the above centres, yardage per piece, price per piece and wages 
earned by the weavers since August 1927. 

7. Centres of specialised cloth. —In centres like Belgaum, Dharwar, Hubli 
and Tatta, where cloths are produced which do not come into competition 
with mill produced cloths the wages remained practically constant ui) to 
November, 1929. The duty on yarn was altered in 1927 from 5 per cent. 
ad valorem to 6 per cent, ad valorem or IJ annas per pound whichever 

higher. This meant roughly 7 per cent, od valorem more duty. 

It will be noted that in spite of the fact that there was increase of iluty. 
yet where the cloths manufactured do not come into competition with mills, 
the weavers’ position remained more or less unaltered. Subsequent to 1929, 
however, there has been a definite set-back in wages even in centres wliere 
specialised cloths are prodneed. The wages have declined for instance in 
Belgaum centre from Re. 1-8 per piece in November, 1929, to Be. 1 in 
November, 1930, and 12 annas at the present time. Tn another centre 
Dharwar the wages have declined from 14 annas in November, 1929, to 10 
annas in May, 1932. The same remarks apply to other centres, viz., 
Hubli, Gadag, etc. 

8. Centres of ordinary cloths with organisation. —In other centres like 
Sholapur where although in many cases cloths are manufactured which cotnc 
in competition with similar products of mills, wages did not alter materially 
as between the date of the increase in duty in 1927 np to November, 1929. 
Since November, 1920, however, the wages have declined considerably. As 
for instance in Sholapur wages of a weaver for a piece of cloth in August, 
1927, were 12 annas, in November, 1929. 11 anna.'l, in November, 1930, 10 
annas and in May, 1932 , 8 annas. In these centres the reason why wages 
remained almost unaltered although the duty was increased in 1927 is 
because the industry is organised on small factory basis and the proprietors 
of these factories have the nece.ssary means to carry out fairly good selling 
programme and can bny in-large quantities their yarn, etc. The decline 
after 1929 is no do\ibt due to severe trade depression. 

9. Centres of ordinary cloths without organisation. —Tn centres like 
Dharangaon, Bhingar, etc., where bandlooms manufacture cloths which arc 
also manufactured by mills and whore there is a lack of organisation and 
the weavers work individually in their own homes the wages have declined 
continuously from August, 1927, when they were Be. 1 per piece of cloth to 
10 annas in November, 1929, as against 8 annas in May, 1932. There can lx; 
little doubt that the decline in the first 3 veal's since 1927 was due to tlie 
increase in duty and lack of organisation amongst the weavers in these 
centres and latterly to these two causes has been adde<l the severe trade 
depression. 

10. Possible effect of abolition of duty on wages. —^The bulk of the 
weavers in the Bombay Presidency use 20s to 40s counts of ynni, which 
are both imported and made in the country and their prices are affected 
by the import duty on yarn. Tn mari.v centres cotton saris which are 
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produced are mostly 8 yards in length. The weight of yarn used per sari 
will be approximately 2 lbs. for 20s yarn involving a cost of about Re. 1 
for the yarn. If the price of such yarn came down by the full specific duty 
of 1| annas per pound it will make a difference of 3'75 annas per sari which 
can be woven in about IJ days. In the case of a sari of 8 yards of 32s 
counts the total quantity of j’arn required will be about li lbs. Therefore 
the difference will be approximately 2-8 annas per sari which will be 
woven in IJ days. For finer counts this difference will be increasingly less. 
Tbe weaver’s wages for a sari of 20s counts have come down in centres like 
Malegaon from ]2 auuas in August, 1927, to roughly 7 annas in May, 
1932. In Dharangaoii in tlie case of 32s counts the wages have gone down 
from Re. 1-2 in August, 1927, to 8 annas in May, 1932. In Broach and 
Chikhli saries are 5 .yards in length and the yarn used is 20s, 24s and 32s 
counts; the wages per sari in Broach have gone down in the case of 20s 
counts from 14 aima.s in 1927 to 5 annas 9 i>ies iji May, 1932. In 
Chikhli for .‘12s counts tbc wages have gone down from Rs. l-.'5-4 pei’ sari 
in August, 1927, to 1,3 annas in May, 1932. 

11. From the facts given in )>aragraphs 8 to 11 it will be noted that 
where tbe hand weaving indii.stiy produces cloths which do not come in 
direct competition witl) pr(Klu<‘ts of mills tbe wages earned by weavers 
remained unaltered for a csmsiderable period after 1927 when the' duty was 
changed that i.s ^-irtually increased from 5 per cent, ail valorem to 5 pei' 
<'ent. ad ralvreiii or li annas ))er pound whichever is higher. The wages 
remained unaltered right np to 1929, after which they have declined, but 
this change must be a.scribetl to trade depression. In centres where the 
industry is organised on I'actoiy basis the weaver in the first 3 years after 
the increase in duty suffered practically a reduction in wages. He ha.s 
suffered considei'ahle roductiou since 1930 and this must be ascribed to trade 
depression. In other centres where the -H’caver.s suffered from mill competi¬ 
tion and the indu.stry was unorganised, there has been continuous reac¬ 
tion since August, 1927, until at the present time there is a reduction 
varying from nhont 11 to CO per cent. 

Tf tbe duty on imported yarn were entirely abolislied and tbe price of 
yarn fell to tlie full extent of the duty and the entire resulting benefit wore 
passed on to the weaver in wages as shown in paragva))hs 8 to 11 it will 
be about li annus to 2 annas per day. This sum is small when compared 
to the reduction in wages since 1927 which in many centres is something 
like 60 per cent. This apfilies to cloth of 20s coniits; the benefit will be 
iii'Toasingly less for .32s count.s and upwards, 

12. Alternative method of mmisideration .—This matter oi' tbe effect of the 
duty on band weavers may also be examined in an alternative manner in 
connection with the cost of production. A reference is invited to Schedule 
3 hereto in which detailed costs of manufactui-e are given. Tii tbe Southern 
Division of this Presidency, in Bclgauni, cloth called Panclias (No. 4 in 
Schedule 3) is produced fi'oin 20s warp and 16s weft. A piece Is sold at 
Be. 1 inclnding wages at 6 anuus i>er day payable to the weaver. Similar 
mill made article is sold for approximately Be. 1 whi<'b will show that in 
coarse counts bandlooms are able to compete with power looni.s. Tf the 
import duty on yarn were e.ntirely abolished, it i.s not likely that the 
reduction in price of yarn which will he 1| annas jier piece of cloth will be, 
pa.ssed on to the weaver. Tt will ennhle the Sowkar to sell the (doth a little 
cheaper. This in turn is likely to increase the demand and thereby in an 
indirect way it is possible that where the weavers are organised th(!rc may 
be some slight appreciation in wages. Taking u different tyjve of cloth, 
•ip's., Uparni, a typical product of Gadag (Sample No. .5 of Sch^ule 31, the 
tost of manufacture is Rs. .5-2-6. Tf the duty were entirely taken off, the 
reduction in the cost of manufacture provided the price of yarn came down 
by the whole of the amount, would ho 2 annas 1 pie, which mm'vns that 
the cost of manufacture will come down to Rs. .5-0-5. Similar mill made 
article is sold at Rs. 5. Here again the reduction in duty would enable 
the handloom product barely to compete with the mill product. 
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If another typical cloth sari is taken of 30s warp and 30s weft (item 

0 in Schedule 3), it will be seen that the cost of manufacture of such sari 

is lls. 2-1. If the price of yarn came down by the full extent of the import 
duty if it were abolished, the reduction in cost of manufacture will be 2 
annas 6 pies. Therefore, the sari can be 3old at Rs. 1-14-6 including about 
8 annas wages. Similar mill made sari is sold at Bs. 1-12. Abolition of 
the duty will not enable the weaver to compete with mills. A further 
example may be taken of sari produced in the Central Division at Bhingar 
(item 15 in Schedule 3). Here it will be seen that the co.st of production 
i.s Rs. 5. If the duty wore entirely abolished the reduction in cost will bo 

2 annas 10 pies. The co.st of manufacture will therefore be reduced to 

Rs. 4-13-2 including the wages of the weaver. iSimilar mill made article is 
sold at Rs. 4-8. The abolition of the duty would not enable the hand 
weaver to compete with mills. Another typical cloth, susi, produced at 
Hala (item 27 in Schedule 3) may be considered. This cloth is manufactured 
at Rs. .3-6 with 2 lbs. of yarn. Tf the duty were abolished and the price 
of yarn came down to the full extent the reduction in cost of manufacture 

will be 3 annas 9 pies. In other words the pi'ice of tho cloth will be 

Rs. 3-2-3 including wages of tbo weaver. Similar mill made article is sold 
for Rs. 2-5, so that the .•ibolition of tlie duty will not enable the weaver to 
compete with the mills. A still further example may be taken of saris 
produced at Chikhli in the Northern Divi.sion (item 40 in Schedule 3). The 
cost of manufacture of 6 pieces is Rs. 21-1 covering yarn of 8 lbs. 8 tolas. 

If the duty were abolished the cost of production would decu’case to 

Rs. 20-1-8. Similar mill made article is sold at Rs. 20. In this case the 
hand weaver’s production will be enabled to meet mill competition. There 
will thus in this ca.se possibly bo increased consumption which is likely to 
load to increased employment of tho weavers and therefore slight apprecia¬ 
tion in wages. 

13. Conclusion regarding the effect of the duties on cotton piecegonds and 
yarn on the handloom industry .—In this Presidency experience has shown, 
supported by figures given in Schedule 2, that handloom compete with 
mills in counts of 20s and below and in fine counts, the latter being used 
in fine cloths which are often not made by mills. In medium counts band- 
looms do not'compete with power looms .and the differenco generally .speak¬ 
ing is so big that mere abolition of the import duty on .yarn will ))ot in 
most cases bridge the gap. Similarly, the abolition of duty on yarn by 
itself is not likely to benefit the hand Weaver in tho shape of usages to any 
extent. 

14. Conclusion regarding the effect of duties on artificial silk cloth awl 
yarn on handloom industry .—The duty on artificial silk piccegoods was 20 
per cent, ad valorem prior to 1931, in 1931 it was 40 per cent, ad valaceui 
and it was increa.sed in September, 1931, to .50 per cent, ad valorem and 
that on artificial silk yarn was increased from 10 per cent, to 18J per cent. 
ad valorem, The retention of duty on piecegcxxi.s would helji the. liaiidlooin 
industry to compete with similar imported article.s. It would also help tlic 
local mill industry. As regards the duty on artifici.al .silk yarn, the bulk of 
the hand weavers use this yarn mostly for sari borders. The total qu.aiitity 
of artificial silk yarn that is used per sari will he a matter of a few tolas, 
•as will be seen from Schedule No. .3 covering details of the cost of jiroduc- 
tion. If the duty on artifici.al silk yarn were totally abolished it will make 
a negligible difference in the total cost of production of such cloths. 

15. Assistance reguired hy the hand vegving industry .—There arc several 
directions in which the hand weaving iudu.stry stands in very considerable 
need of State help. Some of these arc as follow's; — 

(a) Training of suitable men who may orgnni.se the handloom industry 
on factory basis. 

(bl Tnt.rr,duction of improved appliances, 

(c) Assisting the handloom weavers to weave cloths which do not come 
in direct competition with mills. 
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id) Helping the people concerned' to organise in each of the large 
handloom centres one or more small factories fqr sizing the 
yarn and supplying same in ball warps to weavers and for 
calendering and finishing cloths produced on handlooms. 

(c) Helping weavers in each handloom centre to organise themselves 
for collective purchase of raw materials. 

(/) Helping weavers to find markets for their finished products beyond 
tile restricted areas to which they now have access. 


Government of die Central Provinces. 

Letter No. 1300jlliSJXIII, dated Nagpur, the 8th July, 1032. 

I am directed by the Government of the Central Provinces to refer to 
Tariff Board letter No. 170, dated the 22nd April, 1932, on the subject of 
granting of protection to the cotton textile industry. 

2. The local Government is unable to give a definite opinion on the 
points which have been referred to the Tariff Board without a detailed 
enquiry which the Board itself will have to make before formulating its 
conclusions. The general trend of the industry since 1930 is indicated in 
a letter and a uote from the Director of Industries of this province which 
accompany this letter. In particular attention is invited to the necessity 
for enquiry by the Tariff Board into the effect of the enhanced duties on 
con.suuiers as stated in puru. 7 of the Director of Industries’ letter. 

3. 'I'here is no doubt that the pressure of foreign competition has 
certainly been reduced and the output of the Indian mills, including that 
of the finer yarns, has considerably increased. The period, however, has 
been too abnormal to enable the Indian mills to put their house in order 
and the plea tluit protection has not had a full trial is not perhaps without 
force. 

4. The effect of protection on the handloom industry is brought out ia 
the Director of Industries’ note. Handloom weavers have not suff,..i’ed so 
severely as they might, because they generally produce goods (mainly sare'^s) 
w'hich are of speciali.sed patterns, supiilying the local needs of classes who 
have not taken to mill made products. But the figures given in the state¬ 
ments accompanying the note show that these weavers are paying more 
for their yarn and their total output and margin of profit is reduced. 

5. ’I’he main argument against protection is that the desired results 
have been attained by the boycott of foreign cloth and the encouragement of 
Swadeshi, both kbaddar and mill made. This movement has probably operat¬ 
ed more effectively as protection than any action taken by Government. 
It (lannot, however, be regarded as a permanent substitute for protection, as 
its reaction on the consumer is doubtless ephemeral. 


(^opy of letter No. SOlLjD, dated Nagpur, the llthjisth .Time, 193S, from 
the. Director of Industries, Central Provinces, to the Secretary to the 
Government of the Central Provinces, Commerce and Industry 
Department. 

Suhjrrt :—KNQriitv BY THE Tariff Board into protection of the textU/R 

INDUSTRY. 

I have the honour to invite a reference to the correspondence resting 
with Mr. Verma’s endorsement No. 1012/968/XIII, dated the 20th May, 
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1932, calling for a report on the above subject and to state that the time 
allowed has really been too short for a detailed, examination, of a complicat- 
fid subject like this. The larger mills like the Jimpress Mills are apparently 
submitting consolidated repiesentations for their entire groujis of mills; 
while some are only subscribing to the representation to be siihriiitted by 
the Bombay Millowners’ Association of which they are niembei's. 1 have 
not had the advantage of seeing these repre.seutations and the opinions 
received from a few smaller mills are of a general character and do not 
provide Tnnch helpl-nl material. 1, therel'oie. set forth below such views as 
one can form on the limited material colleeterl so far. It ap])eaTs that the 
Tariff Board only wants the preliminary rn'evrs of the Government on the 
main issues prior to ’friiming its questionaire, ivhen the questionnaire is 
received I expect to he able to obtain more detailed information on the 
subject. 

2. The first and the muiu question is: Whether the claim of the Indian 
cotton textile industry to protection has been established. A reply to this 
question would depend on (1) the extent to which the circumstances which 
led to the grant of the increase protection .since the 1st April, 1931), am 
operative at present, and (2) the effects w'hieh the enhanced import clntie.s 
have had on the progress and development of the Indian textile industry 
since the l.st April, 1930. 

3. I would take up (2) first. Detailed cotton statistics for 1930-31 are 
now available while general statistics for 1931-32 hove been worked out on 
the basis of the actuals of the ten months ending January, 1932. (It is 
necessary to lay all-India statistics under contribution as some important 
details of provincial mills are not uvaiiable.) 

Imports of pieeegoods of all kinds [three broad classes: (1) greys (or 
unbleached), (2) isiloured and (.3) whites (or blenched and of finer counts)] 
decreased from 1,919 million yards in 1929-30 to 890 million yards in 1930-31 
and to TOl million yards in eleven months of 1931-32 (Statement A). Greys 
are the stai)le production of Indian mills and foreign competition is most 
keen in respect of them and the imports of greys in 1930-31 were the lowest 
on record for the last thirty years. Impoits of yarn (Statement B) have 
also gone down from 43 niiilion lbs. lu 1^9-.30 to 29 million lbs. in 1930-,31 
.and 29 million Ib.s. iu eleven months of 1931-32. Production of pieeegoods 
in Indian mills increased from 2,418 million yards in 1929-.30 to 2,,561 million 
yards in 1930-31 and 2,9-50 million yards (roughly) in 1931-,32; that of yarn 
from 833 million lbs. iu 1929-30 to 867 million Ihs. in 1930-.31 and to 798 
million Ihs, (for ton months) iu 1931-32. The mills in all parts of India 
shared in the increase in the production. Statistics of the milk of our 
province also pjirtly bear this out (Statement C). 

It is thus clear that the Indian industry has made great strides during 
this period of two years and India’s main competitors (United Kingdom and 
.Japan) have lost con.siderable ground to it. This result cannot however 
be attributed solol.y to the tariff duties. The boycott movement {ciim the 
swadeshi feeling) has also been largely responsible for it. It is hardly 
possible to measure the exact effect of either factor. The reduced pur¬ 
chasing power of the consumer.s must also have partly been responsible for 
the fall in imports although this must have affected both the foreign as 
well a.s the indigenous trade. The boycott became really effective from 
about July, 1930 and it appears from the Review of the Trade in India iq 
1930-31 (pages 23 and 24) that the reduction in imports and rise in Indian 
production became perceptible even iu April, May and June, 19,30, and .so it 
is clear that the pi-otective duties must he responsible for the result to a 
considerable extent. 

4. Coming to (1) in para. 2 above it may be noted that in 1927 the 
Tariff Board paid special attention to the depressed condition of the mills 
in Bombay (where the textile industry is concentrated and the mills of 
which pressed the demand for protection mo.st strongly) and attributed this 
condition to various causes like overcapitalisation, higher labour charges. 
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♦tistaiice from markets, uiiecunomic busiuess iiietliods, etc, (Chapters VI 
and Vll of the Tariff' Board’s Ropoi't). 'Die Board also made certain 
lecoiimiendations for the more efficient “ rationalisation ” of the Bombay 
mill industry. 1. have no very authoritative infoimation to show to what 
extent these di,snbilities have been removed and the Bombay mills have 
carried out such reorj'anisatioii of their concerns. Information available 
in the periodical literatui'e on the subject (e.p., the Indian Textile Journal 
published in Bombay) i,s conflicting, ft i.s, however, obvious tliat the two 
abnormal .vear.s of protection could not be sufficient to enable the millowners 
to carry through any' effective schemes of reorganisation and rationalisation. 

r<non competition from Japan was, however, the main reason for the 
grant of the protection in 19.10 (vide Chapters V and XI of the Tariff 
Board’s Report). This competition has certainly gained much strength 
during the two years. 'The imports of twist and yarn from the United 
Kingdom went <lown (by 50 per cent.) to 10,315 thousand lbs. in 1930-31 
and 10,692 thousand lbs. in eleven months <if 1931-32, from 20.112 thousand 
lbs. in 1929-30 while those from Japan to 6,895 thousand lbs. and .5,616 
thousand lbs. (in eleven months) from 10,870 thousand lbs. respectively 
(Statement D). Again as compared with 1929-.30 (Statement E), the 
import.s of gre.vs from the United Kingdom fell by 7.3 per cent, in 19.30-31 
but tbo.se from .Japan fell by 45 per rent.; imports of whites from the 
United Kingdom fell by 47 per cent, in 19.30-.31 (from 436 million yards 
to 230 million yards) while tbo.se from Japan increased from U million 
yards to 28 million yards. (Japan’s share in imports of whites was small 
up to 1927-28). Jn coloured goods Jupan’.s imports fell by 52 per cent, in 
19.30-31 while the United Kingdom’s iiii|)orts fell by 47 per rent. In arti¬ 
ficial silk goods Japan's imports, however, increased from 25 million yards 
in 1929-30 to .38 million yards in 19.30-3J and 67 million yards in the eleven 
months of 19.31-.32 (in spite of a fall in the total imports and falls in the 
imports of all other countries including tho United Kingdom). 

The Indian industry has made considerable progress, Indian millowners 
fir© stressing t)ie argument that ns soon ns the ijroteotive force of the boycott 
disappears tlie industry will receive a setbark unless further protection is 
given. The .Tapaiiose competition is being daily accentuated. The two 
years of protection have synchronised with an unprecedented economic 
depression and abnormal political unrest. The Indian millowners have 
thus been handicapped in overhauling the industry and the policy of protec¬ 
tion has not had a fair chance. It seems to me, therefore, that there is 
a case for the extension of the protective regime for another period of s.ay 
3 yi'ars. The few mills who have sent opinions urge the same view. 

5. The next question is: If the claim is found to be established in 
what form protection should be given and to what extent. Both the protec¬ 
tive duties and the boycott have partly kept out foreign competition; and 
the fall in imports has been m.ade good by the increase in the production 
of Indian mills. Protection should, therefore, be in the form of import 
duties. There was an alternative suggestion by the Tariff Board for 
the grant of bounty on the production of finer counts. The progr^s 
made in the output of finer counts (vide para. 6 below) has weakened the 
case for any such bounty. 

It is difficult at this stage without a more detailed investigation to 
express any opinion about the extent of protection to be given. 

6 Is the same r.ate of protection required against the United Kingdom as 
against other countries? This is a very difficult question and for any 
responsible opinion one must .iwait the results of the detailed enquiries of 
the Tariff Board. One or two relevant facts may, however, be noted. 

Inspite of the duties on our imports from the United Kingdom being 
less by 5 per cent, the fall in these imports has proportionately been mucli 
heavier than that in the imports of other countries, especially Japan. 
This is presumably to he largely attributed to the boycott movement; but 
the argument is being stressed by Indian millowners that a case for protec- 
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tion against tlie United Kingdom has been made out to tlie extent to wliicli 
the ruduction in British imports has been responsible for tho recent increase 
in Indian production. 

The main justification for lower duties on imports from the United 
Kingdom was stated in 1930 to be “ that the bulk of British goods imported 
into India were woven from the finer counts or yarn, and it was not 
likely that, within a period of three years the Indian manafacturer would 
ho able to produce any suhstauLial quantity (Speech of the Hon’hle 
Commerce Member in the Assembly). Within the last two years^ there has, 
however, been a marked increase (Statement F) in the manufacture of hner 
goods and finer counts of yarn (causing a much larger import of long stajile 
foreign cotton). 'J’lio total ontpnt of counts above 4()s increased from lo 
million, Ib.s. in 1929-30 to 27 million lbs. in 1930-31 and 25 million Ihs. in 
the first three quarters of 1931-32; while including counts from 31s to 40s 
the output of Indian mills conies to 61, B7 and 103 million lbs. for 1929-30, 
1930-31 and 1931-32 respectively. (The mills of our province have also 
shared in this increase (Stateiueiit G).] Tho figures of 1930-31 were consi¬ 
dered to be record ones (pages 28 and 29 of Review of the Trade of India). 
The total production of finer goods manufactured from counts above 31s 
is reckoned at 31 per cent, of tho total manufactures in India during 1931-32. 
The Indian Millownors are laying great strcs.s on this increase in the output 
of liner good.s and the Tarilf Hoard will no doubt attach due weight to it. 

The general princi)jles on which the duties on British manufactures are 
fixed are (1) that their scales should be su.;h as would cnahio Jiulian mills 
to replace such British goods us they have the e(|uipmeut for manufactur¬ 
ing at reasonable costs; and (2) that tho cost to tho consumer should not be 
unnecessarily increased by imposing the higher rates of non-British goods 
on such British goods (finer manufactures) as aro not in effective com¬ 
petition with Indian made goods. All we can say at this stage is that this 
general policy may be adopted with such modifications as tho recent growth 
of the Indian industry would justify. 

7. The Government’s views on the rates of duty have also been wanted. 
I am afraid it is not possible to formulato any exact rates at this stage. 
By the Supplementary Finance Act of September, 1931, tho dntie.s have 
been raised to very high figures (25 )ier cent, ml valorem or 43 annas per 
lb. whichever is higher, for British grey goods and 31J per cent, ad valorem 
or 43 annas per lb. whichever is higher, for non-British goods). Whether 
these rates ai'e iniposlug aii.v disproportionate disabilities on consumers and 
whether they require revision are questions on which any definite views can 
be expressed only after the enquiry of the Bo.ard is Qorapletud. 

8. As regards paragraph 2 of tho Tariff Board’s letter No. 170, dated 
the 22nd April, 1932, 1 enclose herewith a note showing the position of the 
handloom weaiing industry in the province and the effect 011 that industry 
of the im]iort duties introdu<-ed by the Indian Tariff Cotton Yarn Amend¬ 
ment Act, 1927, and the Cotton Textile Indu.stry (I’rotectioii) Act, 1930. I 
should again stato that the time given by the Tarilf Board for a report on 
the handloom industry in the province has been too short to permit of 
detailed enquiries being made at important centres in the province. The 
information given in the enclosed note is derived from Nagpur and office 
records. The information, therefore, is not as extensive as it might have 
been. 

9. As regards the 'Pariff Board’s letter No. 194, dated the 9tli May, 
1932, it may W stated that the handloom industry in this iirovince is 
Unaffected by the existing import duties on artificial silk yarn and piece- 
goods as the handloom weavers do not manufacture .any cloth out of 
artificial silk. 

10. I regret it has not been practicable to snbmit this reply earlier. 
I enclose in original the opinions received from some of our mills which may 
kindly be returned. 
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SrATHMBNT A.— Imports of cotton piecegoods into India. 


(In nullioim of yards.) 


Year. 

Grey goods. 

White 

goods. 

Coloured 

goods. 

Total 

piecegoods. 

1928-29 

839 

554 

507 

1,937 

1929-30 ... 

926 

474 

483 

• 1,919 

19.30-31 . . . 

365 

272 

246 

890 

19.31-32 (for 11 months) 

231 

248 

199 

701 


Statement B.--Imports of foreign yarn into India and production of yarn in 



Indian mills. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Indian mill 
production. 


lbs. 

lbs. 


(1,000) 

(1,000) 

1926-27 

49,425 

807,116 

1927-28 

52,346 

808,940 

1928-29 

43,766 

648,296 

1929-30 

43,882 

833,560 

1930-31 

29,140 

867,045 

1931-32 

. . 29,576 (11 luonttis’ 

798,821 (10 months’ 


figures.) 


figures.) 


Statement C.— (1) Yam jy/oduced in the Central Prooinces and [ierar mills 

(in British. India). 


Year. 

1929-30 

19.'i0-31 

1931-32 


Quantity in pounds. 
45,110,508 
45,102,511 
44,776,103 


(2) Woven goods produced in the Central Provinces and Berar. 


Year. 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 


Quantity in pounds. 
21,342,863 
21,647,910 
21,502,428 


(.3) Imports of foreign (cotton) yarn and piecegoods into the Central 
Provinces and Berar. 


Year. 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 


Foreign yam. 
11,124 maunds. 
912,168 lbs. 

10,222 maunds. 
838,204 lbs. 

10,179 maunds. 
834,678 lbs. 


Foreign piecegoods. 

49,129 maunds. 
4,028,578 lbs. 

12,463 maunds. 
1,021,966 lbs. 

13,079 maunds. 
1,072,4.78 lbs. 


The production of yarn shown in lbs. decreased slightly in 1930-31 but 
the quantity of woven goods manufactured in the province in the same 
year increased. As regards 1931-32, figures are available up to January, 
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1932, that is for ten months only and from the annual figures (for 12 months) 
have been worked out. The total weight of yarn and woven goods produced 
during the last two years would have been;Still higher if the spinning and 
weaving were not in finer counts. The quantity of yarn above 40s produced 
in the Central Provinces and Tlerar mills increased from 235,626 lbs. in 
1929-30 to 360,277 lbs. in 19.30-31 and 527,730 lbs. in 1931-32. 

Statbmknt D.' —Statement showino imports of cotton twist and yarn from 
the United Kingdom, Japan and other countries into India, 


QUASTITI. VilOT. 


i 

j 

1020-30. 

1030-31. 

Eleven 
months, 
April to 1 
February, 1 
1031-32. 

1029-30, 

1930-81. 

Eleven 
months, 
April to 
February. 
1031-82. 


Lbs. 

Lba. 

Lbs. 

As. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

from— 

(1,000). 

<1,000). 

(1,000). 

(lakhs). 

(lakhs). 

(lakhs). 

United Kingdom 

20,112 

10,815 

10,692 

2,06 

1,27 

1,00 

Japan .... 

10,870 1 

n,S9S 

5,616 

1,64 

84 

75 

Other countrlce 

12,900 

11,930 

13,268 

1,40 

97 

93 

TODAt 

48,882 

29,140 

29,576 

1 6,00 

3,US 

1 

2,77 


Declared value per lb. . 




















Statbkbnt E .—StatemeiU shou-iiig iniparti of eotton pieceijoods into India. 
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Statement F. 

The table given below will illustrate the development in the production 
of higher counts of yarn in India during the years 1928-29, 1929-30, 1930-31 
and the 9 months ended December, 1931 and the reduction in imports thereof 
during a similar period: — 


Year. 


Production 
of yarn 
in India. 

Nus. 31s 
to 40s. 

Above 

40s. 

Total. 




(Million 

lbs.). 


1928-29 

* 

(MB 

37 

10 

47 

1929-30 

. 

8.33 

46 

15 

61 

1930-31 

. 

867 

60 

27 

87 

April to 

December, 1931 

716 

52 

25 

77 



Imports 
of yam 
in India. 




1928-29 

. . . 

43 

19 

9 

28 

1929-30 

• « . A 

43 

20 

9 

29 

1930-31 


29 

14 

4 

18 

April to 

December, 1931 

23 

11 

3 

14 


It will bo observed from this that the total quantity of yarn of counts 
between 31s and 40a and above 40s produced in tbe Indian mills comes to 
47, 61 and 87 million lbs. for the years 1928-29, 1929-30 and 1930-31 and to 
103 million lbs. roughly for the year 1931-32 (calculated from tbe production 
of 77 million lbs. for the 9 mouths ended December, 1931). Calculating 
at the rate of 7 lbs. of yarn to 8 lb.s. of cloth and 8 yard.s of cloth 
to 1 lb. of cloth, woven from high counts, the total production of cloth 
from counts above 31s would approximate to 795 million yards in 1930-31 
and to 941 million yard.s roughly for 1931-32. It will be seen from these 
that the production of finer goods manufactured out of Indian yarn only 
work.s out to 31 per cent, of the total quantity of manufactured goods in 
India during 1931-32. 

Statement G.— Statement showing the gvantiti/ (in pounds) of yarn oj iOs 
and above, produced in the Central Provinces and Tierar. 



Twelve months, April 
to March. 


Count or nnmber. 

1929-30. 

19.30-31. 

19.31-.32. * 

40 . . . 

150,976 

241,890 

260,.3.58 

Above 40 

2.35,626 

360,277 

627,730 


Note showing the position of the handloom weaving industry in the Central 
Provinces and Berar and the effect on the industry of the existing 
protective, duties on cotton pie.re.goods. 

(i) Extent of the. industry nvmher of weavers and of handlooms and 
approximate estimate of maximum and present production. —The handloom 
weaving Industry of the Central Provinces and Derar is the only important 
cottage industry in the province. This industry is providing employment 

* Calculated from 10 months’ figures available. 
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for 122,019 adult male mein{)er8 (Statement No. I). There are 97,437 
hanclloonis now working producing <loth of sevenil varieties and descriptions 
but the more popular kinds are given in Statement No. fl. 

Ill 1930-31, the h.nndloom weaving industry of this province used a))proxi- 
inatoly 234,820 maunds of yarn (Statement No. Ill) and produced approxi¬ 
mately 262,998. rnaunds of cloth representing about 41-7 per cent, of the 
total quantity of cloth consumed in this province which is 629,188 maunds. 
A Statement No. Ill showing the auioiint of yarn iised by the hundloom 
weavers and cloth produced by them during the years 1925-26 to 1930-31 is 
attached. This statement also gives the percentage of handwoveu goods 
to the total consumption of woven goods in the province for the same period. 
.All the jnills in the province in the year 1930-31 spun .550,031 maunds of 
yarn of whicli 187,840 maunds were exiwuted from the province (Statements 
Nos. IV and V) while 2.35,713 maunds were used by the mills for their own 
weaving. The balance of 126,478 maunds represents the quantity of local 
mill yarn used by the handlooin weavers. The total quantity of yarn 
coiisuined by the liandloom weavers in 1930-31 was 234,820 maunds 
(Stiitement No. Ill) of which 126.478 maunds was local mill yarn and the 
remaining 108,342 maunds, yarn imj)oi-ted from outside the province. The 
percentage of IndiaTi and iion-Tndian yarn in the imported quantity cannot 
be arrived at for want of definite information but from local enquiry it 
appears that almost the whole of this imported yarn is non-Tudian. 

The number of handlmmis and weavers in the provinoe is given from 
the statistics collected in February, 1928; but on aceonnt of the economic 
depression some of the weavers are unable to work their looms. It has 
imt been practicable to form any estijiiate of these. Each loom provides 
employment for more than 3 per.sous and the number of pei’sons including 
children supported by the earnings of one loom is usnally five. According 
to this estimate the total pni)ulation supported by the liandloom weaving 
industry is 487,185 ns again.st 20,446 operatives employed in all the mills 
in the Central Provinces and Berar in 1931. 

The demand for haudwoven cloth is at its best during marriage season 
and festival. During the season when the demand for doth is tiri.sk one 
weaver produces as many as 25 sarees a month of 32s x 16s yarn. This rate 
of production ropresent.s the ma.ximiun capacity of a liandloom but to be 
on the safe side 20 pieces of cloth per mouth may be taken as the average for 
medium and coarse counts of cloth. On the above basis the maximum 
iliiantity of cloth woven by liandloom weavers would he 471,662 maunds jior 
annum. This amount of eloth is reported to have represented the average 
production in 1923. -A.s per Statoment No. ITT, the handlooin weavers 
produced 262,098 iiiaiinds of cloth during the ye.ar ending the 31st March, 
1931 and these are the latest figures of actual jirodiiction available. 

(ii) Frincival chixseis of cloth v’ovcii und the, extent to which then 
compete in the morle.t. —1'lic prineijial classes of I'loth woven by the hand- 
looni weavers of the jirovinee are given in Statement No. IT. In Statement 
No. VI the maxiiunin number of pieces that cun be woven by handlooin 
weavers is given. Exactly .similar varieties from Indian and foreign mills 
are not competing with these in the market. The Vidarblia Mills, Elliclipur, 
are producing 9 yards x 45" h.alf bleached sarees with figured borders 
weighing ] lb. 4 oxs. and sold at Rs. 3-4-6. This saree appears to have b on 
woven with 40s x 50s yarn. 

The Maharatta Textile Works and the Gajanan Mills, Sangli, and the 
Venkntesarngathanthu Mills, Ichalkaranji, also produced sarees woven with 
60s X 50 b yarn weighing respectively 1 lb. 4 ons. and sold at Rs. 5-4 and 
R.s. 6 per saree respectively. A saree woven with 52s wurp and weft by 
the handloom weavers of Nagpur and weighing exactly 1 lb. 85 ozs. is sold 
for Rs. 6. But this saree is a coloured one while the mill woven sarees are 
sold in half bleached condition and woven with coloured weft. A sarer 
woven with 32s warp and weft by the momins of Nagpur weighing 1 lb. 
15 ozs. is sold for Rs. 4-8. A third saree woven with 26s warp and 16s 
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weft by the momins weighing 2 lbs. 2^ ozs. is sold for Rs. 2-8 in the local 
market. The above quoted examples of sarees woven by handloom weavers 
and mills are not identically similar but no other kinds of sarees or other 
goods with greater similarity exist in the market. 

In a note submitted by the then Director of iiidnstries with hi.s letter 
No. 4114-D, dated the 2nd September, 1926, to the local Government, on 
the working of cotton mills in the Central Provinces and Berar the cost 
of production and average selling price of 1 lb. of grey yarn and cloth was 
given as noted below based on reports fui’uished by the mills concerned : —^ 


Average cost Average 
of production, selling price. 


Bs. A. p. Rs. A. P. 


1 lb. grey yarn,. 

(1) Model Mills, Limited, for the 

year ending the 31st March, 

1925 . 1 0 11-36 1 3 0 

(2) Berar Manufacturing Com¬ 

pany, Limited, for the year 

ending the 81st March, 1925 0 14 10'4 0 14 10-10 

1 lb. grey cloth. 


(1) Model Mills, Limited, for the 
year ending the 31st March, 


1925 


1 5 9-20 

1 8 

6 

(2) Berar Manufactnriug 

Corn- 




pany, Limited, for the 

year 




ending the 31st March, 

, 1926 

1 1 4-50 

1 3 

7-18 


The dili'erenoe betw<!en the average selling price of a lb, of yai-n of 
Model Mills and th-at of a lb. of cloth was A.s. 5-0. The difference between 
the average cost of production of a lb. of yarn and the average selling 
price of a Ib. of cloth i-epresents the cost of production and profits the mill 
makes on a lb. of cloth, viz.: — 

Rs, A. P. 

Average oo.st of production of 1 lb. of yarn of 
Model Mills for the year ending the 31st March, 

1925, was.. . . 1 0 11-36 

Average selling price of 1 lb. of cloth for the 

.same.186 

Difference repi-eseuting profits and cost of pro¬ 
duction of a lb. of cloth in the said mill was . 0 7 6-64 


The handloom weaver is able to produce nearly 1 lb. 12 ozs. to 2 lbs. of 
cloth per day in counts from 16s upward and 2 lbs. to 2i lbs. for counts 
below 16s. 

A.S above given the difference between the average selling price of a lb. 
of yarn and that of 1 lb. of cloth in a mill is seen to be As. 5-6. At that 
rate per lb, the handloom weaver can earn between As. 9-7i per 1 lb, 12 ozs. 
of cloth per day to As. 13-9 per day for 25 lbs. of cloth. 

The total manufacturing cost of a lb. of grey cloth in the Model Mills, 
Limited, in 1925 as per statements furnished by the mill in 1926 is 77-33 
pies or As. 6-5-33 per lb. of cloth. Therefore at the cost at which the mill 
is able to product a lb. of clotb the handloom weaver will eaj-n A,s. 11-3 per 
day for If lbs. of cloth and corresjipndingly more for coarser varieties. In 
respect of competition between handloom products and similar kind,s woven 
by mills there is not one variety which is identically similar in every respect 
and it is not commercially pos,sible for the mills to produce .some of the more 
artiiStic varieties woven by handloom weavers. The handloom weaver pro¬ 
duces such varieties eadi of which ha.s its own peculiar charuotcristics to 
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satisfy the needs of local people. The handloom weaver has been living on 
an average income ranging between A.s. 8 to As. 13 per loom per day for 
the last three years and is sure to get that, assuming that the production of 
Indian mills and imports into India are more than or equal to the quantity 
of total cloth consumed in the province. Most of-the sarees woven by hand- 
loom weavers are solid bordered sarees and have figured borders with or 
without checked ground. 

(iii) Approtximute cost of matiujaeture of typical clastses of cloth .— 
Statement No. VIT giving the figures is enclosed. The handloom weaver’s 
cost of manufacture is only the cost of yarn he purchases in the market. 
The equipment is a loom, a winder, 4 or 6 reeds and healds and 2 shuttles, 
the cost of which is approximately as follows: — 


Rs. 

The cost of a loom . . . . . . .10 

The cost of S reeds and healds.10 

The cost of 2 shuttles..2 

The cost of 1 winder.. . 4 


Miscellaneous articles, such as sizing brushes, a few 
lease rods, loom temples, rope, bamboo sticks, etc. . 3 

Total . 29 

For a total cost of Rs. 30 a h.andloom weaver gets a complete pit loom 
e<iuipment and he uses ino.st of the articles for nearly ten yeai's and more 
excepting shuttles, reeds, healds and sizing brushes. Reeds are periodically 
repaired. Shuttles are replaced by new ones in three years. Sizing 
brushes are replaced in 5 years and in some cases more. A typical saree 
containing 32s warp and 16s weft woven by handloom Weavers weighs 1 lb. 
12 ozs. This weight is repi'esented by— 

1 lb. 2 ozs. of 16s yarn. 

0 Ih. 10 ozs. of 32s yarn. 


] Ih. 12 ozs. 

Tlio cost of 32s yai'n per bundle of 10 lbs. at Nagpur on the 24th May, 
1932, was Rs. 0-8 while that of IGs yarn was Rs. 4-4 (Statement No. X). 

Rs. A. p. 

The cost of 10 ozs. of 32s warp . . . .079 

The cost of 1 11). 2 ozs. of 16s weft . .078 

The cost of dj'eiug charges at R.i. 5 a bundle of 
10 lbs. (this is approximately taken to represent 
average dyeing charges as this varies with depth 
of shade, kind of dyes used, relative fastness, 

etc.) for a fast shade.0 14 0 

Mi-scellaneous charges .0 17 

Total . 1 15 0 


A sai'ee of the above description is sold for Rs. 2-12 to Rs.. 3 in the 
market. The weaver gets As. 13 to Re. 1-1 per .saree. He can weave and 
sell one saree a day if there is good demand. 

(iv) rrice.H renlincd for principal eln.tse.<i of cloth in- l'.)30 and 1931 and 

nirrnnf price,a, pricen of comjinrahle clacses of mill made and, imported cloth at 
each period .—Statement No. VTTT is attached. So far as the mill made and 
imported cloth are concerned there is not a single variety exactly corre¬ 
sponding to hand woven cloth. The nearest principal varieties of mill made 
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and imported cloth are the two given in the statement. These are the most 
popular varieties in the province. 

(v) Kinds df yariu iMcd, JvAian nr foreign mill made or hand spun; counts 
of i/urn; approjcimate proportion in which each is used; irrires of different 
kinds of yarn .—Statements Nos. IX, X and XI are enclosed furnishing 
details of information asked for. 

There has been a gradual decrease in the inipoi'ts of foreign yarn into 
this province from 1926-2tj to 19;I0-.31 us will be .seen from Statement No. V. 
Prom Statement No. X, it will be seen that the priees of Jupune.se yarn 
have been slightly more than those charged for Indian yarns. The prices 
for lower counts of yarn are not available as lower counts of foreign yarn 
are not imported by local merchants. The fpiality of Japanese yarn is found 
to be very good as far as its strength, length and uniformity are con¬ 
cerned. English yarn was much superior in these respects till 1930. But 
English yarn imported recently into India is reported to be very poor in 
quality and is not sold. The handloom weaver is purchasing mostly 
Japanese yarn paying higher rate for it as it gives him better work. 

For counts below 20s the handloom weaver uses Indian mill spun yarn. 
As Indian yarn of lower counts is cheaper and as corresponding cwmts of 
non-Indian material is not available the handloom weaver is using Indian 
yarn though its quality is ro[>orted to be poor. The difference in prices of 
Indian and Japanese yarn is very little. The handloom weaver uses less 
foreign yarn, i.e.., yarn above 40s counts ns the prices are very high and 
the comparatively cosily cloth made of such yarn does not fiiwl a ready sale. 
Indian mills have been able to realise higher rates for their yarn as 
Japanese and other foreign yarn is sold at much higher rates due to heavy 
import duties. 

(vi) Approximate estimate of the quantity of hand spun yarn produced 
in the province. —Th(> quantity of hand spun yarn produced in the province 
i.s 4,700 lbs. or .57'3] maunds per month ns given below; — 

Ohanda . 3,500 lbs, 

Bhandara. 1,200 lbs. 

Totai 4,700 lbs. 


The figures are. received from the Charka Saiigh, Wurdha. Therefore 
assuming the above quantity to re|)re8ent the average amount of yarn spun 
per mouth the quantity for the year is 688 maunds. The other districts in 
llic pi-oviiice spin very little yarn; at any rate the figures of hand spun yarn 
foi- those districts could not he obtained. 

(vii) Kitent to which proteelive duties on (n) yarn and (h) pie-cet/oods 
will affect the handloom industry .—^The handloom weavers u.se Indian mill 
■spun yai-n and in addition to that imported yarn also. The protective 
tariff duties on yarn have enhanced the prices of imported yarn and also 
tbo.se of Indian mill spun yarn for such non-competitive counts as 10s, 12s and 
10s. The quantity of cloth produced on handlooms has gradually become less 
as the prices of handloom woven cloth have correspondingly risen leaving the 
weaver much less margin of profit. Handloom woven cloth has certainly to 
compete with nearly similar varieties woven by mills as otherwise to demand 
yarn is sold as cheap as jiossible, Indian mill yarn would have been corre¬ 
spondingly cheaper and equally good in quality. But the tariff duties have 
for that material will be less. If there is open competition and the imported 
yarn is sold as cheap as po.s.sible, Indian mill yarn would have been corre- 
si)ondingly cheaper and equally good in quality. But the tariff duties have 
raised the prices of Indian ns well as uon-Indian yarn. The handloom 
weavers are not now able to tise a.s much fine yarn above 40s as they had 
been using before 1925 not because fashion has changed and the demand for 
hand woven cloth has decreased hut because the prices of higher counts have 
increased while the prices of cloth and the purchasing power of the consumers 
have fallen considerably. 
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The profit earned by the weaver on the most popular variety of cloth 
woven by him during the last seven years is shown below : — 



Cost of 

Cost of saroo 

Cost of 



10 lbs. 

weighing 1 lb. 

manu¬ 

Profit. 


32s yam 

15 cza. 

facture. 



Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. A. P. 

1926 

. 12 2 

4 12 

3 

7 

1 

1 4 11 

1927 

. 10 2 

4 4 

3 

0 

1 

1 3 11 

1928 

. 10 2 

4 8 

3 

0 

1 

1 7 11 

1929 

. 11 6 

4 12 

3 

4 

1 

1 7 11 

1930 

. 9 15 

5 0 

3 

0 

1 

1 15 11 

1931 

00 

4 12 

2 

8 

1 

2 3 11 

1932 

. 6 6 

3 12 

2 

S 

1 

1 6 11 

It is thus seen 

that the amount 

of iji'ofit earned by the 

weaver on 


above nioutioned kind of sarees is progressively less and the quantity of 
the Tnaterial turned out by him is also corresi>ondingly less as per Statement 
No. III. The quantity of hand spun yarn })rodueed in the provineo and 
woven into cloth by handloom weavers is not included in Statement No. Ill 
which is based on official figures alone. The handloom weaving industry is 
unrepresented and its conditions and difficulties are not as well known as 
those of Indian mill indufitry. The handloom weaver has held his own so 
long against other producers of cloth, Indian or foreign. Taxation of his 
raw material, however, handicaps him more and more. 

(viii) 'I'hti effect on the handloom weavhuj industry of the existiny import 
duties on artificial silk yarn and piccegoods .—As regards the effect on the 
handloom weaving industry of the existing import duties on artificial silk 
yarn and piccogoods, it may bo stated that the handloom weavers in the 
province do not manufacture any cloth with artificial silk yarn and therefore 
the effect of any import duties on such yarn and ; iocegoods on the industry 
will be practically nil. 

Statement No. I .—Statement showiny extent of the handloom weaving 



industry in the Central 1 

'rovinces and ISerar. 

Serial 

Names of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. 

districts. 

looms. 

weavers. 

1. 

Nagpur 

. 35,300 

50,000 

2. 

Wardha 

500 

2,221 

3. 

Chhindwara 

. 2,000 

2,073 

4. 

Betul. 

300 

837 

5. 

Chanda .... 

. 10,200 

8,301 

6. 

Raipur .... 

. 6,000 

9,127 

7. 

Bilaspur .... 

. 3,000 

4,248 

8. 

Drug. 

. 6,000 

2,892 

9. 

Bhandara .... 

. 11,000 

10,804 

10. 

Balaghat .... 

937 

3,176 

11. 

Jubbulpore .... 

. 4,000 

4,228 

12. 

Saugor .... 

. 1,000 

2,268 

13. 

Mandla .... 

500 

1,000 

14. 

Hoshangahad 

1,200 

1,522 

15. 

Nimar .... 

. 6,500 

8,254 

16. 

Amrnoti .... 

. 4,300 

4,800 

17. 

Akola ..... 

. 1,095 

1,.544 

18. 

Buldana .... 

. 1,005 

1,224 

19. 

Yeotmal .... 

. 2,600 

3,500 


Total 

. 97,437 

122,019 


COTTON TEXTILE 


P 
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Statement No. 11.— Kindts of cloth woven in the Central Provinces. 
District. Kinds of cloth. 

1. Nagpur . . Silk bordered .sarces, silk bordered dhotieSj ordinary 

surees and (;oarse dhotics. 

2. Wardha . . Silk bordered sarees, ordinary sarees and coarse 

dlioties. 

3. Chhihdwara . Ordinary sarees and coarse dlioties. 

4. Betul . . Ordinary sarees and coarse dhoties. 

5. Chanda . . Silk bordered sarees, silk bordered dhoties, ordinary 

' sarees and coarse dhoties. 

6. Raipur . White sarees and coarse dhoties. 

7. Bilaspur . . White saree.s and coarse dhoties. 

8. Drug . . White sarees and coarse dhoties. 

9. Bhandara . Silk bordered sarees, silk bordered dhoties, ordinary 

sarees .and coarse dhoties. 

10 Balaghat . Silk bordered sarees, ordinary sarees and coarse 

dhoties. 

11. Jubbulpore . Ordinary .sarees and coarse dhoties. 

12. Mandla . . Ordinary sarees and coarse dhoties. 

13. Saucor . . Longhas and coarse dhoties. 

14. Hosliangabad . Lenghaa and coarse dhoties. 

13. Nimar . . Silk bordered sarees, ordinary sarees and course 

dhoties. 

16. Amraoti . . Silk bordered sarees, ordinary sarees and coarse 

dhoties. 

■ ■ Ordinary .sarees and coarse dhoties. 

18. Buldana . . Ordinary sarees and coarse dhoties. 

19. Yeotmal . . Ordinary saree.s and coarse dhoties. 

Statement No. 111. — Stnteinent shovring the amount of yarn consumed by 
the handloom weavers and the ynantity of (ivosls manufactured by ihcni 
during the last six ye.ars as compared with mill made and imported 
cloth. 


Total 

cODSumptiOD 

of 

miU made, 
imported 
and clotb 
produced op 
handlooms 
iu the 
province 
(Total ot 
columns 3, 

4 and 5 
minut 
cloth 
exported 
from the 
province). 

3 


Mds. 

796,506 

754.413 
812,6!)1 

602.414 
763,170 
629,133 

The flmiros in column 2 arc arrived at :i« follows :-^)i«anfcIty of yarn produced In mills pluit 
quantity of yam imported in the province mrm/s quantity of yam exported from the province 
a dcopsuiiicd by Ihe mills. The balance Is used by the handloom weavers. 
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Statement No. IV .—Quantity of yarn spun by mills in the Central 
Frovinces and Berar. 


1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 


Mds. 

493,027 

474,335 

522,684 

537,281 

550,128 

550,031 
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Statement No. VI. — Statement showing the weight of common varieties of 
cloth woven by the handloom weavers in the Central Provinces and Berar. 




Number 

Weight 

Total 

Serial 

Partioplars 

of 

of 

weight 

No. 

of cloth. 

pieces 

woven. 

each 

piece. 

Ihs. 

in lbs. 

1. 

Silk bordered sarees . 

2,48,600 

2 

497,200 

2. 

Silk bordered dhoties 

12,000 

li 

18,000 

3. 

Ordinary sarees 

. 1,16,40,000 

2 

23,280,000 

4. 

Coarse dhoties 

71,20,560 


17,801,400 

5. 

White sarees 

26,40,000 

2 

5,280,000 

6. 

Lehangas 

3,84,000 

li 

676,000 

7. 

Soosies 

2,40,000 

2 

480,000 

47,932,600 or 
684,544 mds 


Statement No. VII. — Statem,ent showing approximate cost of manufacture 
of typical classes of cloth—cost of yarn. 


Districts. 

Silk 

bordered 

sarees 

328 40s 
warp 

10 weft 

9 yards 
by 

45 inches. 

SHk 

bordered 
dhoties 
408 warp 
and 
weft 

10 yards. 

Ordinary 

sarees 

26sX18s 

9 yards 

by 

46 inches. 

Coarse 
dhoties 
Ifis X129 

4 yards 
by 

45 inches. 

White 
sarees 
Chhattis- 
garh 
pattern 
20sX16s 

7 yards 
by 

45 inches. 

Langas 

7 yards 
by 

30 inches. 

Sushi 

7 yards 
by 

45 inoheSs 



ES. 

Ks, A. 

Eli. A. 

ES. A. 

Eg. A. 

ES. A. 

ES. A. 

IJifagpur 

Chanda 


3 

3 8 

1 14 

1 4 





3 

3 a 

1 14 

1 4 




Waidha 


3 


114 

1 4 




Bhandara 


3 

3 8 

1 14 

1 4 




Salaghat 


3 


1 14 

1 4 




Amiaotl 


* 


1 14 

1 4 



1 

Ghhindwara . 




1 14 

1 4 



. . 

Betul . 




1 14 

1 4 




KaipuT 




•• 

1 4 

1 2 



Ellaspnr 





1 4 

1 2 



Dnig . 




•• 

1 4 

1 2 



Altola . 




1 14 

1 4 


•• 


Buldana 




1 14 

1 4 



.. 

Yeotmal 




1 14 

1 4 




Juhbulpore . 




1 14 

1 4 




Mandla 




1 14 

1 4 




Hoshangabad 



. • 


1 4 


1 4 


Nlmar 




1 14 

1 4 




Saugot. 





1 4 


1 4 



























Statement No. VIII.— Comparaiii-e statement of prices of handloom woven, cloth for the last 7 years. 


lid 



Ibices of the ^Empress mills "cloth are taken from the store behind the raiWay station. 

















'Sta'tement No. IX.—3S'ow»Tig kinds of doth woVtn, eouKts •■of"yttrn, etc. 
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Xcss tbaa 1 per cent. 














Statement No. X .—Comparative statement of prices of yarn used by handloom iceavers per bundle of 10 lbs. 
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(b) Present prices of yarn per hwndle of 10 lbs. prevailing on the 
Uth May, 1932. 


60s 








Indian. 

Rs. A. 

11 12 

English. 
Rs. A. 
12 0 

60 








10 0 

11 0 

40 








7 0 

7 4 

32 








6 8 

6 10 

24 








6 4 


20 








4 12 


20 








6 0 


18 








4 8 


16 








4 4 


14 








4 2 


12 








3 16 


10 








3 12 


8 








3 8 


6 








4 4 



Statemknt No. XI .—Statement showing the quantity of Indian and foreign 
yarn consumed by handloom- toeavers in the Central Provinces and 
Serar. 

Total yarn 

Indian yam. Foreign yam. consumed by 
' haudlooms. 

Kds. Mds. Mds. 

* 1928-29 . . . 174,250 11,888 186,144 

1929- .30 . . . 225,714 8,140 233,854 

1930- 31 . . 224,602 10,218 234,820 


Qtwaynmeot of the Punjab. 

Letter No. 3250-S. F.fOenl., dated the 16th July, 1932. 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. 170, dated the 22nd April, 
1932, with which you forwarded a copy of a Proas Communique issued by the 
Tariff Board dated the lltli April, 1932, and asked for the views of the 
Punjab Government on certain points arising out of the proposed enquiry 
into tlie question of granting protection to the cotton textile industry 
with special reference to the effect of protection on the handloom industry 
in this province. In your letter No. 194, dated the 9th May, 1932, you 
introduced tlie additional que.stion of the effect of the existing import duties 
on artificial silk yarn and pieeegoods on the handloom industry. 

2. To the questions put in para. 2 of the Press Communique the Governor 
in Council is not in a position to give any answer except to question 3 (a). 

Md^! 

* Net imports of foreign yarn.11,888 

Yarn consumed by handloom weavers . . . 186,144 

Less net imports of foreign yarn . . . 11,888 

Indian yarn used by handloom weavers . . 174,266 

We have assumed that the mills on the whole do not use foreign yam 
but use their own yarn. 
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It cloos not appear that British i)iecegoods couipoto auywiiore with the 
liroducts ol the Ptinjal) hanclLnoin.s nor that British yarn is used to any 
iipiiieciable extent. It is not, therefore, neeessaiy to i>rotect the handlooiu 
industry against tin; ijroducts of Great Britain and the British Empire and, 
subject to tlu! remarks in para. 5 below, lie would be prepai'ed to give 
substantii^l preferoiite to these products as against those of other foreign 
countries. 

3. As far as this province is concerned, the handloom industry is the 
only textile industry which is concerned in this enquiry. 1 am to enclose 
copies of letter No. 19/S., dated the 10th June, 1932, from the Director of 
Industries, Punjab, and of letter No. 1304/S., dated the 18th June, 1932, 
from the llegistrar, Co-operative Societies, with an extract from the report 
by the Industrial Assistant llegistrar referred to therein. 1’his leport deals 
with the problem lioiii the point of view of the co-operative weavers societies 
which accounts for discrepancies between the ligiires and those given by 
Director of Industries. In these diwuineiits will be found the information 
nsluired to answer questions (i) to (vi) in para. 2 of your letter under reply. 
Both Director of Industries and llegistrar, iCo-ojierative Societies report a 
largo decline in the handloom industry both in number of workers and in 
the number of looms. 'I’his is attributed to the competition of mill made 
and imported cloth. While in inferior lines such as khaddur, dasuties, 
lungies, duttios, etc., the products of handlooms have to face little competi¬ 
tion, as sooTi as we come to finer fabrics, whether of cotton or artiiicial silk, 
competition becomes severe. J.landspun cotton fa,brics still struggle on, 
but the artificial silk handspnii product ha.s been seriously affected, and it is 
doubtful if it can be revived. The old established natural silk industry 
seems to be threatened with extinction e.xcept where locally produced silk 
may be siy’ailablo. It would seem that the hand weaving industry is as 
much euiiangored by the cbhipetition of Indian mills as by that of imported 
articles, lind therefore increased tariff unaccompanied by a corresponding 
internal excise would not nssi.st the hniidloom industry. 

4. The long and steady imi>rovcment in the economic ('ondition of the 
peoplei over a series of years has developed a jireference for fine eloths 
over the old type of coarser haiidsiiun fabrics, and the recent deiiressinn does 
not seem to have reversed this ehange to any appreciable extent. In nearly 
all villages machine made cloth is freely bought. Whether anything effective 
can be done tt) save the handloom industry must be a matter of some doubt. 
This Government is doing what it can to assist tho weavers through the 
agency of the co-operative and industrial departments, but the educated 
public shows, in general, marked apathy in this connection. Apart.from the 
co-operative societies the industry is quite unorganised and the workers mako 
no attempt to market their products away from their immediate neighbour¬ 
hood. It may be that a comparativel.y heavy duty on all kinds of piece- 
goods, whether 'of cotton or artificial silk, might bolster up the handloom 
industry, but the competition of the niill made product W’ould stilt probably 
prove fatal unless there were a corresponding excise on mill products. The 
Governor in Council is aware that such a proposal will raise a storm of 
protest from influential quarters, and especially from the shareholders in the 
Bombay and Ahmedabad mills, but outside Bombay there is probably little 
sympathy with these shareholders, and the Governor in Council is disposed 
to think that the protection of the handloom industry from decay and 
ultimate extinction is a matter of greater importance than the dividends paid 
to shareholders. The evidence available suggests that the handloom industry 
could be assisted by the free import of cotton yarn. The artificial silk 
weaving industry could be assisted by admitting artificial silk yarn free. 
It is doubtful if the natural silk weaving industry could be saved except 
by a duty so heavy as to invite protest. 

5. The Governor in Council wishes to take this opportunity to bring before 
the Tariff Board the ease of this and other agricultural provinces against 
tbe imposition of tariffs' in favour of isolated industries. In this plarti- 
cular case the question before the Board is practically confined to the interests 
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of a fuw thoiiisaiid kLuicIioIiIois, wlio claitiuui' that tlio wliole of India should 
bo buixlciied for their benefit, 'rho economic development of .India in the 
last 50 years has been laigtdy associated with the provision of improved iacili- 
ties for trade and coninicrc<!, both within and witliout the country. The 
linking ui> of India’s fields with tlie markets of the world has provided the 
prodiu:er with an outlet for his surplus produce when harvests are good and 
has eua-bled his requirements to be brought to his door cheaply when harvests 
have failed. He has been saved from the complete collaijse of prices which 
formerly followed a glut and from the calamitous ris(! in prices in days of 
scarcity, and the Governor in Council considers that it is essential for the 
continued prosperity of this and other agricultural provinces that as few 
(obstacles as possible should be imposed in the way of trade and eommerce. 
The colony tracts of the Punjab aie lai’ger exporters of produce, such as 
wheat and cotton, and it is essential for their continued prosperity tliat their 
export to market should not suffer from the general decline in trade which a 
protective policy is designed to bring about. Jii (mnelnsioii the Governor 
iu (Council observes that to jirotect the agriculturists of 'India, who form 
95 j)er cent, of the populatiou, by the imposition of a low duty against 
foreign grain is a veiy different matter to raising the )>rice of necessary 
clothing all over the country by imposing a high tariff for the benefit of a 
particular industry. 

Enclosure No. 1. 

Copy of a letter No. WIS,, date<l the 10th June, I'JJJ, from the Director of 
Indu.'itrie.i, Fvnjdh, to the Secretary to (forernment, Finance Depart¬ 
ment, Simla. 

With rcfeieuce to the coriespoudcnee ending with Punjab Government 
endorsenient No. 22457-1''./Geul., dated the 27th May, 1932, I have the 
honour to state as under on the iioiats detailed in jiara. 2 of the Secretary, 
Tariff Hoard’s letter No. 170, dated the 22nd April, 1932. 

(i) /Hjetent of fuindloom. weaving indwitry. (a) Number of weavers and 
harvdlooms. —It is not possible to give the exact number of weavers and of 
liandlooins in the Punjab. A<;coiding to the Census of 1921 the number of 
male weuveis wlio wei'e actually carrying on the haiidloom industry was 
248,872. The survey carri(!d out by tlie .Pcpartmojit of Industries in the 
year 1920 showed that tlie total miniber of handlooni workers had fallen 
to 192,324. In consequence of the trade depression which set in the year 
1928, coupled with the increasing competition of ludia and foreign mill made 
cloth, especially cloth of Jaiiancse origin, tlie number of linndloom workers 
has declined further, and it is estimated that the number of persons at 
present engaged in haiidloom weaving would be about 150,000. 

The total number of looms at the Censas of 1921 was 268,169 with 
ordinary shuttles (primitive looms) and 2,388 with fly shuttles. The survey 
of 1926 referred to above showed that the numbers of the various kinds of 


looms in the Punjab were as follows: — 

Primitive looms ....... 172,894 

Fly shuttle looms. 2,948 

Others ......... 28 


Total . 175,870 


It is estimated that the number of looms at present would be 140,000 of 
which about 4,000 are fly shuttle looms. 

(b) Approcr.ima,te estimate, of maximum and present production. —The value 
of the various kinds of goods produced was estimated during the survey of 
1926, which may be taken as the year of maximum production in recent years.. 
The figures of 1926 and the present figures arc given below: — 

Rs. 

1926 . 1,79,75,390 

Present . . . . . . . . 1,.30,00,000 
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(ii) Principal classes of cloth woven, and the extent to which they compete 
with mill products and with imported piecegoods — 


Glasses of cloth produced. 


Khaddar, garah, ghati or chossi, 
chadars, dhoties, kheses, majuu 
kheses or double cloth cotton 
comblies and chaddars. 


Bed and floor durries 


Mercerised cotton coatings, and 
shirtings, susis, salaries, muslins, 
tebband, lungies and lachas, 
towels, du.sters, tehsils, golrns and 
chahars, sofis and mashrus, dhoties, 
sahrees and dopatas, lungies, 
turbans and pagris and pociies. 


Artificial silk, daryai of various 
types and other fabrics made partly 
or wholly from artificial silk. 


Remarks. 


About 60 per cent, of these varieties 
of cloth is made out of hand spun 
yarn in villages and is not affected 
by the Indian or foreign mill made 
cloth to a very appreciable extent. 
The remaining 50 per cent, made out 
of mill yarn comes into direct 
competition with the Indian mill 
made and imported cloth, especially 
from Japan. The extent to which 
the handloom production is affected 
by the Indian mill competition is 
estimated at 20 per cent, and the 
rest is affected by the foreign 
competition. 

The handloom weaver has not much 
competition in the manufacture of 
durries either with Indian mills or 
with imported goods, because 
durries of good quality are neither 
imported nor manufactured to any 
larger extent by Indian mills. 

These varietie.s of goods are chiefly 
manufactured out of mill spun yarn 
and therefore enter into direct com¬ 
petition with Indian mill made and 
imported cloth. The extent of the 
competition is estimated at about 40 
to 50 per cent, with Indian mill 
made os well as imported cloth. 
Long cloth, muslin dhoties, printed 
chhints and gumties of Japanese 
origin have practically captured the 
Indian market. These goods sell so 
cheap that neither Indian mill pro¬ 
ducts nor the handloom manufacture 
can stand against them in the 
market. 

The handloom weaver has practically 
lost his trade in these fabrics in 
consequence of the formidable com¬ 
petition from Japan, particularly 
in tafitas of various kinds and 
printe<l chhints which are sold at 
present at As. 6 per yard. It is 
understood that the agents dealing in 
Japanese goods have booked advance 
orders (May and June shipment) at 
As. 4-2 per yard. The extent of 
competition in these classes of goods 
goes up to 80 per cent. 
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(iii) Approximate cost of manufacture of typical classes of cloth,—The 
approximate cost is as under: — 

1. Cotton kliadar, 27" . As. 2-6 to As. 5 per yard according 

to quality. 

2. Khos, 27" . , . As. 3 to As. 13 per yard according 

to quality and design. ' 

3. Tehbaiid lungies and As. 6 to Rs. 2-10 por yard according to 

lachas, 24" and 48" . quality. 

4. Susis and salaries^ 27" . As. 3 to As. 8 por yard according to 

quality and width. 

5. Artificial silk daryai, 

22" X 27" . . . As. 4-9 and As. G-6 respectively. 

(iv) Prices realised for priHcipal classes of cloth. —It has not been possible 
to ascertain the prices prevailing in 1929 and 1930. The prices of 1931 
and the current -prices arc, however, given below : — 


Olass of cloth. 

1931. 

1932. 

(a) Handloom, manufacture. 

1. Garah. 

Rs. A. 
0 3 

p. 

0 

Rs. A. 
0 2 

p. 

9 

2. Kheses. 

0 8 

0 

0 7 

0 a yard. 

3. Tehband lungies 

0 8 

0 

0 7 

0 

4. Susis and salaries 

0 4 

0 

0 3 

0 

5. Artificial silk daryai, 22" 

0 6 

0 

0 5 

0 

(6) Indian mill made. 

1. Garah. 

0 3 

6 

0 3 

3 

2. Khcscs and sujnoes . 

2 4 

0 

1 12 

0 each. 

3, Dhoties ..... 

2 12 

0 

2 8 

0 a pair. 

4. Gumtis, etc. 

0 10 

0 

0 8 

6 

5. Tafitas and Tufans 

Out of market. 


(c) Imported cloth. 

1. Japanese khadar and other 

grey cloth .... 

0 3 

3 

0 3 

0 

2. Sujnecs ..... 

5 0 

0 

4 0 

0 each. 

3 Dhoties, 555 ... . 

2 11 

0 

2 7 

0 a pair. 

4. Gumtis and chliiuts . 

0 4 

0 

0 3 

0 

5. Tafitas. 

0 6 

0 

0 5 

0 


(v) Kinds of yam used .—Both mill made and hand spun yarn is used 
by the handloom weaver. Chief counts consumed are Foreign 40s, 2/42s, 
2/42s mercerised, 2/64 mercerised and 2/84 mercerised, chiefly of Japanese 
origin. Indian mill spun 68 to SOs, 2/108, 2/20s and 2/30. 

Approximate proportion in which oach kind of yarn is used is given 
below: — 

Foreign 10 to 15 por cent. 

Indian mill spun 36 to 40 per cent. 

Hand spun 50 per cent. 
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The current prices of different varieties of yarn used are shown below; — 


Indian. Foreign. 


Counts. 

Prices. 

Counts. 

Prices. 


Rs. A. 


Rs. A. 

lOjs . 

3 1 

(Per bundle of 10 lbs.) 


12Js 

3 5 



iojs 

3 7 

40s. 

7 14 

161s 

3 12 

2/42s. 

8 8 

201s 

4 4 

(Per bundle of 6 lbs.) 




2/24 mercerisod . 

6 8 



2/64 „ . . . 

7 0 



2/84 „ . . . 

11 4 

'I’he price of 

artificial silk yarn 

ranges between Rs. 11 to Rs. 

13 per 


bundle of 11 lbs., according to quality. Artificial silk yarn from Japan is 
the cheapest and has practically captured the Indian market. 

(vi) Estimate of quantity of hand spun yarn .—According to the survey 
of 1926 referred to above the quantity of hand spun yarn produced in the 
province was estimated at 379,020 inaunds valued at Its. 1,51,88,900. The 
present production is estimated to be not less than 200,OOO maunds of the 
value of R's. 80,00,000. 

(vii) Protective duty. —Although the imposition of a protective duty on the 
import of yarn may not directly affect the hand spun yarn yet the ijuport 
of cheap yarn of better quality will discourage, to some extent, hand spinning. 
Acooi'dingly the hand spinner will gain to a small extent and the Indian 
mill to a greater extent by the imposition of a protective duty on imported 
.yarn, and it can be hoped that but for the competition with the cheap 
imported yarn, particularly from Japan, India can produce its own 
requirements. 

So far as piecegoods are concerned, the imposition of a. higher protective 
duty may raise the prices a little, but it will certainly result in increased 
production from Indian mills and at the same time help the handloom 
weaver whom Japan has practically driven out of the market in the produc¬ 
tion of fancy designs in artificial silk, etc. 


Letter Ao. V.H, dated the Uth May, l'J3:2, from the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

The existing duty on artificial silk yarn and piecegoods has not proved 
adequate. As stated above Japan has started booking orders, (May and 
June shipments) at As. 4-2 a yard which means that the handloom worker 
tnust give up all work in aitificial silk—it is im[)ossiblo for him to compete. 

Turning to the questiojis detailed in i)ara. 3 of the Covornmont of India 
resolution No. 341-T. (160) of the 9th April, 1932. 

The statistics of irajioits and of jjrcxhurtion in India show that since the 
imposition of the dnty iiniiorts in— 

Cotton grey unbleached. 

Cotton white bleached, 

Coloured, printed or dyed textilcis, and cotton twist and yarn 

have fallen and that there has been increu.sod production by the Indian mills 
“ The production of yarn in mills in India in 1930-31 eweeded the rccorci 
figure for the previous year by .33 million Ihs., having amounted to 867 
million lbs. as compared with 8.34 million lbs. in 1929-.30 and 648 million lbs. 
in 1928-29.”* In 1913-14 (pre-wav) 1,I64‘3 million yards of crotton cloth was 
produced while in 1931-32 2,561-1 million yards were produced. 

* Review of Trade of India, 1930-31, ' 
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imports of piecegoods made entirely of artificial silk, however, ,showed 
a big incroaae. The previous figures are not available, but in 1930-31, 
23,079,713 yards were imported while in 1931-32, 74,423,378 yards wore im¬ 
ported. Japan’s share in 1930-31 was 22,558,785 yards and in 1931-32, 
74,473,378 yards. There was an increase also in the import of goods made 
of cotton and artificial. 

It may be inferred from the foregoing facts that where the duty was 
adequate the i)roduction in India showed an increase and that where it 
was inadequate, as on artificial silk, the imports increased, killing the 
existing industry. The industry possesses natural advantages in India, such 
as the abundance of raw material and the existence of a professional class 
of weavers. It is one of the oldest industries of India which at one time 
was in a very flourishing condition. In order to enable it to face the 
outside competition it is necessary to impose a protective duty and at higher 
rates. 

(2) The e.xiating form of import duty may continue but the rates of duty 

should be much higher on imports from places other tlian the United 
Kingdom. " 

(3) (a) There .should be a higher rate of protective duty on goods from 
places other than the United Kingdom. For instance, Japan has, inspite 
of the existing high duty, been ablo to dump the market to the detriment 
of the local industry. 

(6) (i) Cotton piecegoods— 

(а) of British manufacture . . .Icf fahirem same as at present. 

(б) of non-British manufacture . 100 per cent. 

(ii) Piecegoods made wholly or partly of artificial silk— 

(a) of British manufacture . . Same as at present. 

(b) of non-British manufacture . 125 per cent. 

(iii) Yarn . . , » , Double the existing rate. 


Enclosure No. 2. 

Copy ol a letter A’o. 1304-S., dated the ISth June, lSi32, from the Ite.rjixtrar, 
Co-operaliee Societies, Vunjah, North-U'esl Frontier Trorince and Delhi, 
to the Secretary to Gocernmeihl, Punjab, Finance Department. 

With reference to your endorsement No. 22457-F./Genl., dated the 27th 
May, 1932, I have the honour to foi-wnrd, herewith, a copy of the Industrial 
Assistant Uegiatrar’s report with the following remarks: — 

1. The decrease in the number of wenver.s in the past decade has been 
remarkable. The main cause is competition from mill made and imported 
cloth. A subsidiary cause is the present day preference for fine if flimsy, 
as opposed to durable good.s. The hand weaving industry is fast disappetiring. 

2. As regards the ostimatie of the annual production of hand spun (Section 
VT of tho Report) the poiiulution of Jiiliundnr and Hoshiarpur districts 
(rural) is 953,8.58 as again.st a provincial total of 11,074,638. The number 
of weavers in the two districts compare as follows: — 


Jiillu'ndur and Hoshiarpur.19,277 

Province . 324,9(X) 


3. The ha'ndloom industry should stand to benefit from a substantial duty 
on piecegoods, and a free import of cotton yarn, particularly yarn used for 
khadd.nr. dosutis, luiigis, bedspreads, khoses and darrios. 

4. It should benefit even more from the free import of .artificial silk yarn 
and the imiiosition of a duty on artificial silk piecegoods. On the other 
hand the only chance for tho dying pure silk hamlloom industry is protec¬ 
tive taxation on artificial silk yarn and piecegoods. 
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(vii) Extent to which Vrotcctive duty otl (a) yarn, (b) piecegoods, will affect 

the handluom industry. 

Generally 64/2, price Rs. 7 per bundle of 5 lbs., 

30 (dyed), price Rs. 7 per bundle of 10 lbs., 

40 (dyed), Rs. ^8 per bundle of 10 lbs., 

32 (dyed), price of Rs. 7-8 per bundle of 10 lbs., 

are used in preparing patkas, luiigies, kheses and to some extent in 
shirtings. Any duty levied on those yarns will increase the cost of production, 
to the same extent. Our margin of profits will decrease accordingly. The 
wages of workers will likewise decrease and to the same extent it is against 
the interests of the handloom industry. 

If we have to manufacture artiele.s out of this yarn, then any duty 
on them would be harmful. The duty instead of on yarn should be levied 
on foreign piecegoods prepared of these counts of yarns. There should be 
at least 26 per cent, duty on the piecegoods. 

For example, two bundles of 64/2 count cost Rs. 14. Add to it Rs. 11 
as wages and other charges of |)reparation. This will give us 90 yards. 
Total coat would bo Rs. 25, i.e., As. 4-6 per yard. This price is when dut.y 
is levied. If the duty is removed, the cost of production per yard will go 
down to less than 4 annas per yard. At this price we can compete with 
the iiiecogoods and it pays the handloom industry to prepare mercerized 
cotton cloth. 

This pays us when there is no duty on piecegoods and duty on yarn no 
longer exists. In case a duty is levied on the piocogoods, our industry is 
very much secured. Similar principle applies more or less to other imported 
counts. 

General opinion is that the duty be removed from cotton yarn, and levied 
cm piecegoods instead and the percentage of the duty should be at least 20 
per cent. ... 

Now take the example of artificial silk. Since the time, duty has been 
levied on the artificial silk .yarn, it has iueroased the cost of production 
without any corresponding benefit in the sale price. The result has been 
a decrease in the margin of profits. 

Secondly imported piecegoods which have been selling very cheaply have 
ousted our fabrics from the market. 

There should be no duty on the artificial silk yarn and the dut.y already 
levied should be shifted on to artificial silk piecegoods. Our artificial silk 
handloom industry can survive only if piecegoods are taxed and the yarn is 
allowed to come free, otherwise it is bound to die out. 

Wo take an instance. Two bundles of 150 counts of artificial silk costs 
Rs. 22-10 under the present [)rotoctive duty of 25 per cent. Adding to it 
Rs. 11-6 as preparation charges, etc., the total cost would be Rs. 34 for 
150 yards of cloth, i.e., As. 3-9 per yard. If the duty on the yarn is 
removed, the cost of production i>er yard would come to annas 3 or oven 
below that figure. If we levy this duty on import artificial silk pieco- 
good.s, our handloom ai'tificial silk industry would be doubly protected. 
Firstly, our cost of jiroduction would bo decrease<l, and secondly, the price 
of the imported piecegoods would go up,, and we will be able to compete 
in the market. 

It is generally felt that the duty on piecegoods should ho 25 j)or cent, 
and the yarn should not be taxed. If no duty is levied on the piecegoods 
and yarn alone is taxed, then the handloom artificial silk industry will have 
to be given up. 

In case both the artificial silk yarn and artificial silk piecegoods are 
heavily taxed, its effect will be twofold. Tn the first place, the price of the 
artificial silk piecegoods will be very high almost prohibitive. In the second 
place, it will not pay the weavers to lise artificial silk yarn, and its demand 
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will naturally decrease. The result would be that the chance of reviving our, 
now almost dying pure silk industry will be brightened. 

With the disappearance of artificial silk yarn and piecegoods, pure silk 
handloom industry will again come to life. 


(Sd.) Ghulam Haider, 
Industrial Assistant Registrar, 
Co-operative Societies, Punjab. 


Chief Commissioner, Delhi. 

Jjftter No. B. 4^133-Comnieree without date. 

Subject : —PaoTECTioN' to thr Inman Cotton Textile Ixdusthy. 

In continuation of tlio letter from this office No. 5897-R. & A., dated 
the 29tli Jul.y, 1932, on the subject noted above, I have the honour to 
forward a eop.y of the views expressed by the Industrial Surveyor, Delhi, 
on the subject, and to add that this Administration has no comments to make. 
I also forward a copy of the views of the Punjab Chamber of Commerce. 
Delhi, and of the Birin Cotton Spinning and Weaving Mills, Delhi, The 
Delhi Cloth and General Mills, Limited, and the Factory Owners’ Associa¬ 
tion, Delhi, also submitted tlio same opinion us the Punjab Chamber of 
Commerce, Delhi. The Honorary Secretary, Delhi Piecegoods Association, 
has addressed you in his letter dated the Ifjth June, 1932, but I enclose a 
copy of his letter dated the 8th July, 1932, which embodies the views of the 
•Associ.ition on the handloom industry. 

Six spare copies of tho views mentioned above are enclosed ns desired 
in para. 3 of your letter No. 170, dated tho 22nd April, 1932. 


Enclosure No. 1. 

Copy of a letter No. 23'>4-M., dated the 7th July, 19S2, from the Industrial 
Siirt-cyor, Delhi, to the Deputy Cotntfii.i.noner, Delhi. 

•Subjeet : -lACIFli' BoARU ENglllRV into the question of gbantinc protection 

TO THE Indian Cotton Textile industby. 

With reference to your endorsement No. 2648/M./I—17/407, dated the 
13th May, 1932, on the subject cited above, I have the honour to state that 
1 have examined the question from its various aspects and feel inclined 
to urge the consideration of the desirability of granting protection to the 
Indian Textile industry in order to bring about its healthy growth. 

2. It will bo remembered that the protection to the cotton textile industry 
was given in the year 1930 in order to erect a temporary shelter under 
which the industry wa.s to reorganize itself. This was effected by the 
Cotton Jiidustiy Protection Act of 19.30, whereby protective duties were 
imposed oii cotton piecegoods for a period of three years. These duties 
are fixed at a lower rote on |iiecegoods of British than on those of non- 
Britisli inanufactui’o. Bv the same Act the operation of the duty imposed 
b.v the Indian Tariff (('otton Yarn Ainendnient) Act, 1927, was extended 
for a further jieiiocl of throe years owing to the unfair competition arising 
fiom the prevalence of inferior labour condition in other countries, e.g.. 
China. Iliese duties will expire on March 31, 1933, and the present Tariff 
Board Enquiry is due to the assurance then held ont by the Government, 
that the question will be examined after the Cotton Industry Protection Act 
had been in force for three years. 

Since the passing of the Cotton Textile Industry (Proteetionl Act it 
will he seen that three noteworthy changes have occurred. In the first place, 
the rate of duty on cotton piecegoods has been rcTised by two successive 

COTTON TKXTII.K 
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Finance Acts and is now levied at a rate substantially higher than what the 
Legislature found it to he necessary to give temporary shelter to the indigen¬ 
ous industry to start with. In the second place, there has been an increase 
in the imports of piecegoods wholly or partially of artificial silk, and the 
duties on such goods have been raised to rates applicable to goods made 
wholly or partly of real silk. Finally, the Government of India have decided 
to discuss at the forthcoming Imperial Conference at Ottawa the question 
whether Great Britain and India should enter into a trade agreement embody¬ 
ing a preferential tariff regime so designed as to benefit the trade of both the 
countries. 

3. The Tariff Board has laid great stress on the prospects of the provin¬ 
cial handloom industry and desires to be enlightened along with other details 
ns to how its recommendations will affect handloom weaving. In this 
connection it may be observed that the handloom industry in this province 
is not organised to any marked degree. But for the movement of boycott 
of foreign cloth coupled with the prevailing public sentiment and feeling 
for patronage to hand woven goods the industry would long have perished 
in the province. In its moribund condition, however, it offers some, though 
only very little, competition to the mill industry. In so far as I am 
informed there are about 200 families engaged in the industry with about 
450 looms. The village weaver has to depend for his living upon other 
subsidiary occupations and although no reliable statistics are available it 
is estimated that each adult member of a household working for about 12 
hours a day produces about 15 yards of cloth of 28" width. Thus the maximum 
production works out to about 900,000 yards of cloth annually taking the 
average working days at 800. 

From the enquiries conducted I am informed that only 50 per cent, of 
the yarn consumed by the weavers is supplied by “ charkha ” locally and 
out of the remaining 50 per cent, about 30 per cent, is supplemented by 
the local mills and tho neighbouring hand spinning centres and the rest 
for purposes of borders, stripes, etc., by imported varieties generally. The 
yarn consumed is usually of coiints Nos. 10 to 15 and sometimes 20. The 
current prices are : — 

(а) Local hand spun yam—Rs. 3 per 10 lbs. 

(б) Local mill yarn 10s to 13s—Rs. 3-3 per 10 lbs, 

(c) Local mill yarn 20s—Rs. 3-12 per 10 lbs, 

(d) Imported yarn—Rs. 2-12 per 10 lbs. 

The principal lines produced by the local weaver are “ goji ”, “ doria ", 
“ dhoti ” and “ khadar ”, which offer a little, if at all, competition to the 
mill products and none at all to tho imported piecegoods. The approximate 
cost of manufacture of the above mentioned typical classes of cloth has been 
worked out at about 10 per cent, lower than the selling price. 

The following table will show on a comparative basis the prices realised 
per yard so far as available for one of the principal comparable classes of 
mill made and imported cloth during the past four years: — 


Imported. 



Doria. 

Local hand- 
loom. 

Local 

mill. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Japan. 

1929 


As. P. 

6 0 

As. P, 

5 0 

As. p. 

4 3 

As. p. 

3 9 

1930 

t 

5 0 

4 6 

3 9 

3 e 

1931 

. 

4 6 

4 0 

3 0 

2 9 

1932 

(current) 

4 0 

3 6 

3 0 

2 6 


With all these the importance of the handloom industry cannot be ignored 
from the point of view of economics, and any increase in the duty op 
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imported yarn requires tluirougli investigation with utmost caution. The 
imposition of a high duty is expected to result in the enhancement of prices 
of the cloth and is likely to prove an adverse factor in curtailing the demand 
for the products of the handloom remembering that it requires about six 
handlooms to keej) pace with oi'.c powerloom. As an ultimate consequence 
the handloom weaver, ill orgaaiised as he is at yiresent would be hard hit 
as, it is not probable under existing conditions for him to meet the rise in 
prices of yarn by correspondingly raising the cost of his cloth. Having 
limited resources at his disposal he will have therefore to live on his own 
fat to some extent. On the other hand the duty on yarn will give a decisive 
advantage to the powerloom with which the handloom weaver has to compete 
to an extent ns far as coarser goods are concerned. The majority of the 
weaving mills liavo their own .spinning departments and will therefore be 
out of the sphere of any effect of the rise in duty on yarn but the lot of 
the poor handlonmer who has to obtain his supplies from tlie market would 
undoubtedly be made wor.se whether he purchases imported or local mill 
made yarn. In my opinion, any considerable rise in duty on yarn will go 
to crush the handloom industry altogether—a situation wliich is hardly 
to be tolerated. The competition of the handloom industry with the mill 
industry even in regard to coarser cloth should not count much and on this 
account alone no protection should be afforded to the mill iiidusti-y on this 
score. The local handloom weaver is not effected by the imposition of dut.y 
on artificial silk goods or yarns since none of them is interested in silk 
weaving. Nevertheless I view with favour the imposition of a duty on 
artificial silk goods or yarns in order to check the cver-iucreasing imports 
from Jaiian, and thereby to put a stop to the unusually high drainage of 
country’s wealth. 

4. 1’he progress made by the local mills during the past two years sets 
out, beyond all doubts, the beneficial effects of the protection. The Delhi 
Cloth and General Mills Company, Limited, now own three mills, worked 
by two shifts the Birla Cotton Spinning and Weaving Mills, Limited, are 
run 24 hours hy three shifts and the Lakhmichand Joipuria Spinning and 
Weaving Mills are worked by double shift. Tt, however, so happened that 
the protection regime for the Indian textile industry coincided almost from 
the very beginning with the inauguration of the swadeshi and boycott move¬ 
ments in the country, and these two factors so worked together during the 
last two years, that it is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to assess 
the respective influence of each factor in the general result. The following 
statement of production of cotton yarn spun and woven goods manufactured 
in the local cotton mills during the five years ending 1929-30, clearly shows 
how far the mills have been able to replace imported goods with indigenous 
products and have been able to take advantage of the protection, inadequate 
ns it is declared and which is said to have been fully justified by events 
granted in 1930; — 




Yam. 


Woven goods. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Yam. 

Dozens. 

1925-26 


. 8,060,673 

6,640,418 

19,628,266 

4,104 

1926-27 


. 10,309,660 

8,311,931 

26,121,704 

31,631 

1927-28 


12,106,954 

10,205,350 

.33,946,750 

18,673 

1928-29 


. 14,319,170 

12,161,761 

41,376,787 

22,596 

1929-30 


. 18,441,639 

15,938,598 

53,833,217 

15,422 

From the 

above 

figures the progress 

made by the textile industry in Delhi 


can safely be said as remarkable though it has to face tho high railway 
freight, burden of duty on machinery and dye stuffs and other local taxation. 
In my view if adequate protection is afforded to the industry it is likely 
to replace a large portion of foreign goods within a reasonably short time, 
as imports have already witnessed a decrease. 

A heavy protective duty is claimed by the Indian cotton millowners on 
the plea that they cannot •hold their groqnd against the keen competition 

G 2 
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offered from abroad, which again is ascribed to several factors of which 
the following are a few important ones; — 

(1) The efficiency of the operatives (India 160 units, Japan 570 units). 

(2) Exchange value of the rupee at l.v. 6d. gold. 

(3) The high bank rate which has prevailed in India for a number of 

years. 

It is also declared that apart from the high bank rate, industrial coii- 
cenis find great difficulty in obtaining adequate finance on reasonable terms. 
The force of argument appears plausible but the millowners have overlooked 
totally the condition of the Indian middle class and the cultivators, who 
beyond all dispute, form the hack-bone of the country. They have also 
omitted to consider the axiomatic truth “ competition is the mother of 
improvement ”. If competition is eliminated all hopes of advancement 
will be cut off and in addition, the middle class and the cultivator will bo 
hard hit in as much as there will be no choice left for them and the.v will 
have to pay fancy prices demanded. Moreover, if imports are practically 
stopped the exports will also be reciprocally affected resulting in the lo.ss 
of overseas markets to the Indian grower when anj’ particular commodity 
does not enjoy the monopoly ns is the ca.se with jute. Therefore its effect 
on the cotton grower will he to discourage him in the extent of his produc¬ 
tions. On the other hand, this will operate in favour of the indigenous 
manufacturer inasmuch as he can always obtain his wants of the raw 
material in sufficient abundance and at a comparatively low cost beoau.se 
he will now be the only dictator of prices. These will undoubtedly have 
nn adverse effect on the national I’ecourecs. 

5. When the protection to the cotton textile industry was given in 1930, 
ill order to erect a temporary shelter under which the industi-y was to re¬ 
organise itself, the principle of Tmperinl preference, under that Act, was 
introduced by which pieoegoods imported from the United Kingdom were to 
be subjected to a lower duty than those imported from other countries. This 
measure of Imperial preference was imposed on the country, as is claimed 
by a section of iudnstriiilists, in the teeth of violent opposition, from the 
commereinl community and the public which is unequivocally opposed to any 
such principle. The cotton to.xtile industr.v is alleged to had to submit itself 
to this mo.ssure on pain of withdrawal of the measure of protection to it. 
It is observed b.y millowners that if a primu fneir inference could be drawn 
from the difference in the two enquii’ies. in the present ease, the question 
of jirefeionce to the goods from the United Kingdom is looming large. 

The reason of imposing a smaller duty on imports fj'om the United 
Kingdom is best explained in the words of the Hon’ble the Commerce 
Member in 19.30, which arc as follow.s:—“ it may be urged that a 20 per 
cent, duty on all imported piei'egoods would lead to a rapid development 
of'the industry and in particular would bring .about a sub.stantial inercasi' 
in tiio spinuing and weaving of the finer counts made from imported 
cotton. The answer to this plea is to be found in the Hon’ble Finance 
Member’s Budget Speech. What Government have proposed is yirotection for 
a strictly limited objective. The object in view at the moment is not the 
devolopmeut of industry but its preservation. The continued existence of a 
largo number of mills in Bombay Island is threatened, and it is because 
the danger is so acute that Government have felt justified in proposing a 
measure which involves a departure from their ordinary fiscal policy. To 
keep the industry alive during the next three years what is required is 
not encouragement to launch out into new forms of manufacture, which 
involve new equipment and more highly trained labour, but measures which 
will preserve to the mills the markets in tho.se classes of goods which they 
are already equipped to produce and for the manufacture of which their 
labour is trained. Any sub.stantial increase in the production of the finer 
goods me.siis the expenditure of capital, the purchase of new equipment 
and improvements in the efficiency of labour, and three years would be over 
before niuch progi-eas could bo made.” The Hon’ble the Commerce Member 
also pointed out that the Government felt mo.st strongly that the benefit 
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uiB Indian mills could derivu fiom a 20 per cent, duty on all goods diuing 
the next three years would not be small and wholly incommensurate with 
the burden imposed on the consumers. He calculated that the imposition 
of an additional 5 per cent, duty on British goods would mean a burden 
on the consumer of Bs. 2 ccores a year, and that {-th of this sum would 
cause no aijpreciahle benefit to the millowners because their output ol the 
finer goods during the period must lie very .small. The remaining j,th might 
benefit the industry to the extent to which Indian goods replace British 
goods. He also pointed out that only about ith oi tiic imports from the 
United Kingdom compete directly with Indian goods because in any class of 
goods w'hicli may be made trout Indian cotton, the United Kingdom mills 
havo been unable to face the competition of Indian mills and have been 
accordingly driven out of the market. All those tacts summed up together 
coupled with the low imrchasing iwwer of the ryot and world factor of 
depression easily dispose of the objections raised in respect ot the Imperial 
preference. 

6. Outlining their proposals as to the protection needed an important 
section of industi'ialists advocates the (ul. vulotcm system of duties. The 
chief deltect of an fid 'culoT^'tti system ot duties to my mind is that, during 
the period of failing prices, the extent of protection afforded by any parti¬ 
cular rate of duty is continually fluctuating and diminishing. On the other 
hand in a peiiod of rising prices, the incidenco of the duty might prove 
unnecessai'iiy heavy, otlier factors reiuaiuiiig the same. 1 am of the opinion 
that a system be devised by which minimum specific duties on all the 
main classes of imports may be levied. Thi.s will do away n’ith the advocation 
for a specific duty for each and every type of cloth, basotl on the difference 
in the cost of manufacture in Indian and the cost in the country iroui 
which ii is imported since such a .systum will iindoubtodiy result in 
administrative difficulties. 

7. To sum up, it may bo noted that the cotton mills in Delhi and in other 
centres have been able to show a record of somewhat rapid development 
on all sides, there have been effected some technical and financial improve¬ 
ments. It is generally felt that if adequate protection is given to the 
industry—Imperial preference e.xpected for a short period in tho future 
it might bo able to face world competition without the necessity of any 
fui-ther protection, and thus the burden on the consumer will determine 
automatically. I might mention that refonns are necessary in the methods 
of mauagement of the mill industry in India, inasmuch ns the recommenda¬ 
tions of the 'I’ariff Board have not been carried out to any appreciable 
extent. It must therefore be looked into carefully and if iiiuch has not 
been done in the past, the causes which have imijeded the desired improve¬ 
ments should be studied. It is, however, clear that the millowners have 
shown an anxiety to set their houses in order. If they have not been able 
to do all that w-as expected of them a further opportunity to my mind, 
should be given to them, as it will be recognised, it is difficult to carry out 
big reforms which necessitate expenditure, in lean days when capital is 
difficult to raise and when the general atmosphere acts like damper to many 
a good scheme. 1 would, under the circurastauoes, suggest that in order 
to keep alive the textile mill industry and to bring about a development 
of the same it is but essential that it might be granted protection which 
the Board may consider adequate, as then alone would it be })ossible tor the 
industry to reorganise itself on sound lines both technically and financially. 


Enclosure No. 2, 

Views of the Punjab Chnmher of (Jommeir.e, Delhi. 

Toward.s the close of the Twenties the Government of India realised that 
the Indian Textile Industry was in a very precarious condition and needed 
immediate protection. They, therefore, set up a Tariff Board to investigate 
into the matter and following the recommendations of the Board gave a 
meagre and a temporary shelter to the industry against foreign competition. 
What with this protection and the great h'hvr of swadeshi.sm in the country 
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the Indian Textile Industrj’ progressed satisfactorily for some time. The 
industry followed the recommendations of the Tariff Hoard and concen¬ 
trated its efforts to the production of better and finer goods. This will 
be evidenced from the statement attached herewith showing the production 
of coarse and finer yarn in our mills year by year since 1928. Since the 
imposition of this protective duty the Government of India have twice 
increased the duty on foreign piecegoods for revenue purposes. This w'ould 
indeed have been a very great help to the Indian Industry had it not been 
due to the fact that the advautagos due to this ware counterbalanced by the 
imposition of the duty on raw cotton, on machinery, on stores and dye¬ 
stuffs; increase in railway tieight, on coal, increase in the rates of income-tax 
and super-tax, postal and telegraphic charges and the disadvantages of an 
uncertain exchange. India is not inirauiie from the effects of the world 
depression. She has got her own troubles as well. Being primarily an 
agricultural country, the fall in the prices of the agricultural produce has 
very adversely affected the purchasing power of the Indian people at large. 
And the textile industry, therefore, again finds itself now in the threes of a 
wor.se crisis than what it had to face a few years ago. We are enclosing 
herewith a statement showing the prices of cotton and cloth year by year 
which is self-explanatory. 

What with the depreciated You lixehange. and the incredibly cheap labour 
in Japan, the Japanese competition here is as keen to-day as ever and it is 
an open secret that Japanese goods are available in the counti'y at prices 
which are below the cost of production in India and defy all competition. 

There are only two ways to meet this unfair competition; — 

(1) The first is the reduction iu the cost of Indian cloth which will enable 
the producer to market bis goods at a competitive price. The Indian 
producer has effected a great economy iu the cost of production during 
the last few years and we do not think that any appreciable decrease in the 
cost can safely be expected now. Wages, which constitute the major part 
of the cost of production, cannot under any circumstances be reduced in 
India. The Bombay mills tried to standardise wages with the result that 
they had to face an unconscionably long strike. The workmen simi)ly refuse to 
hear of any reduction in wagos. It may be jiointed out here that with the 
general fall in prices the labourer has got a corresj>onding increase in his real 
wages, which is estimated to bo about 32 per cent. It is surprising that in 
spite of this indirect increase iu wages tlie Governmoiit of India liavc thought 
of still further burdening the producer by inoposing to increase the scale 
of compensation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

(2) The second alternative is to protect the industry by adequate tariff 
Walls. It will be advisable to have .something in the nature of an anti- 
dumi^iiig legislation as well to avoid unfair competition with Jaijanese goods. 
While on this subject we cannot refrain from saying that fine spinning and 
weaving in India is in its infancy and needs great care and protection 
against foreign in roads. We have no objection to give pi'eferem^ to 
British goods against other countrie.s but not at the cost of the Indian 
produ<;er. 

To sum up, we want sufficient protection witli a tidumping legislation 
and preference to British goods, if ne(«8sary, against other countries only. 


The Delhi Cloth ano General Mtlj.s Company, Limited. 

Statement showina tltt quantity of coarse and fine yarn manufactnred year 

hy year since lOSS. 


Year. 

Below 28s. 

Over 28 b. 

Total. 

1928-29 

9,860,602 

38,081 

9,898,683 

1929-30 

10,666,897 

12,391,646 

52,892 

10,619,789 

1930-31 

203,715 

12,596,361 

1931-32 

. 14,432,209 

829,448 

15,261,667 
(Approximately.) 



Stotemcnt showing the prices of Indian and American Lyallpur cotton and Indian cloth from 1927 to 19S2 with percentage 

of fall in ike rate. 
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Enclosure No. 3. 

Copy of a letter dated the dlst May, 1932, from, the Secretary, Birla Cotton 
Spinning and Weaving Mills, Limited, Delhi, to the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, Delhi. 

Witli rcfoveiice to the copy of letter No. 370, tinted the 22nd April, 1932, 
from the Secretary, 'I'nritf Hoard, Jlonibuy, to the Chief Commissioner, 
llelhi, enclosing theiewitli a copy of press communique regranting protection 
to the Indian Textile Industry, we beg to iej)ly to the ))oints so far ns thc'v 
are roluted to iis in the above comnmnkiue, as under: — 

1. Yes. the claim has been clearly established. 

2. By means of import duties. 

3. (a) Same rate of protection is requii-ed. No preference should be given 
to British goods because, if the preference to United Kingdom is to be 
given effective protection would be impossible. Any proposals for effective 
protection to the Cotton Textile Industry on the one hand and effective 
preference to the United Kingdom on the other hand arc self-contradictorj’ 
in terms. 

(6) Adequate cniiancenieut in rate of import duty must be made in view 
of the fact that the Indian 'I'cxtile Industry is practic.ally failing against 
foreign competition. 


Enclosure No. 4. 

Copy of a letter dated the 8th July, 1032, from the Honorary Secretary, Delhi 
Piecegoods Association, to the Deputy Comwisswner, Delhi. 

With reference to your ondor.sement No. 2C48-M., dated the 13th May, 
1932, fomarding a copy of a letter No. 170, dated the 22nd April 1932, from 
the Secretary, Tariff Board, to the Chief Commissioner, Delhi, and a copy of 
the press communique issued by the Taj'iff Board on the 11th April regard¬ 
ing enquiry into Indian Cotton Textile Industry and inviting the opinion 
of the Association thereon, I am directed to send you herewith a copy of a 
letter addressed by my Association to the Secretary, Tariff Board, which 
covers everything except your query about the handloom industry. 

In regard to this ])articulur item my Committee is of opinion that this 
industry also deserves some protection, but under tlie present eircurnstances 
that 15 i)er cent, duty suggested should automuticaily give protection to 
this indu-stiy as well. 


Government of Burma- 

Letter No. 118-K. 32 (ill), dated the 15th August, 1932. 

Txdi.\x Cotton Textilk iNursTRY—PnoeosF.u costintjanck op Tabiff Protec- 

TTON TO THE. 

With reference to your letter No. 170 of April the 22nd, 1932, I am 
directed to express the regret of the Government of Bunna for the delay in 
.sending their reply and to forward herewith copies of the letteis .submitted 
by the Financial Commissioner (Transferred Subjects) and the Superin¬ 
tendent of Cottage Industries. It is hoped that these letters w'ill give all 
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tlie information wfiicli the Tariff Board require. The Gtovornment of Bmnaa 
generally agree with the views expressed by the two officers mentioned. 

2. I am to add certain observations of a more general character. In 
Burma there is only one small spinning mill and the handloom industry 
is comparatively small. li Burma were a .separate country, it is doubtful 
whether protection of the local spinning and weaving industries would be 
justified. Generally si)eakiug, it may be said that Burma exports raw 
materials and imports manufactured articles. Customs duties are required 
))rincipally for pui'poscs of revenue, and subject to this consideration they 
should be kept as light as possible in the interest of trade and of the 
general consumer. The heavy protective duties imi>osed by the Government 
of India on yarn and piccegoods are definitely harmful to Burma, and from 
tile point of view of Burma alone there can be no ju.stification for continu¬ 
ing the present measure of protection. 

3. The Government of Burma recognise however that the Tariff Board 
must look at the matter from a wider stand point. Even so, the Govern¬ 
ment of Burma doubt whether the continuance of the present measure of 
protection cau be justified. A comiilete change has come over the situation 
since the pre.seut has gravely deteriorated and is worse now than it has ever 
been within the memory of living mail. La.st year the price of paddy in 
liangoon fell to Ks. 70 per hundred baskets, the lowest price for at least 
fifty years. The prices of the principal agricultural products of India 
including raw cotton dropped almost as much. Agriculture is the principal 
industry of India and the agriculturist has suffered more than any other 
cla.ss by reason of the jiresent economic depression. He is now seriously 
inipovei'i.shed and that fact should be taken into account in framing India’s 
tariff policy. Clearly his interests must be taken into consideration in 
considering whether the present heavy measure of protection .should be con¬ 
tinued to the Indian textile industry, and they should not be sacrificed 
to those of the Bombay uiillowiiers. It seems extraordinary tliat the Indian 
textile industry should require protection at all. It is one of the oldest 
industries if not the oldest industry, in India. Cotton is one of the staple 
crops of India. There is a huge market at the very doors of the industry, 
and the protection of the industry cannot be justified by any of the prin¬ 
ciples laid down by the Indian Legislative Assembly in 1923. It may be 
that the industry is not flourishing at present, but (probably) the main 
reason is almost certainly the reduced purchasing power of the consumer 
and the remedy obviously does not lie in increasing the price of piece- 
goods artificially against the consumer. In any case this is a particularly 
unfortunate time to raise the price of noce.ssaries of life against him. The 
main demand for protection comes from Bombay and it is believed that 
the Bombay mills suffer as much from the competition of up-country mills 
as from that of imported yarn and piccegoods. Moreover it is a point for 
enquiry how far any depression which may exist in the Bombay mill 
industry is due to the political turmoil created by the Bombay people 
themselves. Clearly the people of Bombay cannot be allowed to have it 
both ways. Ever since the Act of 1930 was passed the people of Bombay, 
or a oonsiderahle proportion of them, have clone their utmost to make 
Government impossible and to create conditions in which the mill industry 
could not be expected to flourish. At the same time they apply to the 
same Government, which they have been doing their best to bring down, 
to protect them at the expense of the rest of India from the consequences 
of their oAvn actions. The Government of Burma feel entitled to ask 
that this aspect of the question should be carefully exaniinecl. It seems 
to them indefensible that the people of Burma should be required to pay 
inore for their cloth in order that the millowners of Bombay may be oom-- 
pensated for losses for which the people of Bombay arc themselves largelv 
responsible. A further point for enquiry is whether the difficulties of the 
Bombay mills ore not due to the fact that Bombay is no longer a suitable 
centre for a mill_ industry. It is a big seaport town, the cost of living is 
very high and mill labour, while not very efficient, is comparatively expon- 
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sive. Municipal and other taxation is correspondingly heavy, and Bonibay 
is far way from the sources of cotton supply. Inevitably therefore the cost 
of production in Bombay is excessive, and that is one reason why in rebent 
years there has been a tendency for Bombay mills to lose ground to up- 
country mills which are situated nearer the sources of cotton supply and 
nearer their markets. It is at least open to argument whether the real 
solution of the difficulties of the Bombay mills is not to transplant the mill 
industry from Bombay. 

4. The general conclusion of the Government of Burma is that primd 
facie there is very little justification for an all round protection for the 
cotton textile industry, and that the duties on imported yarn and piece- 
goods should be purely revenue duties. If the industry is suffering from 
unfair competition from Japan, due either to the depreciation of the yeu 
01 .' to .unfair labour condition in the Japanese mills, the proper remedy 
would appear to be to pass an anti-Dumping Act and to take power to 
impose such additional duties as seem to bo required solely on imports from 
Japan. 


Enclosure No. 1. 

Copy of leter No. U5I6—I.—S2, dated the 10th June, 1082, from, the 
Secretary to the Financial Commissioner {Transferred Subjects)^ Burma, 
to the Secretary to the Government of Burma, Bevenue Depakment. 

Subject: —Continuance or t.arut i-koteciion to thk cotton textile inddsiuy. 

I am directed to reply to your letter No. 118-K. 32 (411), dated the 6th 
May, 1932, in which the Financial Commissioner (Transferred Subjects) was 
asked for his views, after consulting such commercial interests as he might 
consider necessary on the general question referred to the Tariff Board in 
Government of India, Commerce Department, Resolution No. 341-T. (160), 
dated the 9th April, 1932, concerning tariff protection for the Indian cotton 
textile industry after the expii-y on the 31st March, 1933, of the duties 
imposed or extended by the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 1930. 
Hour letter mentioned that the Secretary to Government, Forest Department, 
had been asked to furnish the information required to reply to para. 2 of 
the Tariff Board’s letter No. 170, dated the 22nd April, 1932. The Finan¬ 
cial Commissioner has ascertained that the Superintendent of Cottage 
Industries has been asked to report regarding the handloom industry and 
will submit his report to the Forest Ministry. 

2, The Burma Chamber of Commerce, the Burma Indian Chamber of 
Commerce and the Burmese Chamber of Commerce have been consulted and 
a copy of the Tariff Board’s letter No. 194, dated the 9th May, 1932 
(received with your letter of the 21st May), also was sent to them. Copies 
of the Tariff Board’s letters of the 22nd April (with enclosure) and of tile 
9th May were sent also to the Rangoon Trades Association in case any of 
the members of the association should wish to express their views. Two 
letters received from the Burma Chamber of Commerce in reply are 
enclosed. The opinions of the Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce have not 
yet been received. The Burmese Chamber of Commerce is not prepared to 
state any views because “ the position of the cotton textile industry in 
Burma is quite different from that in India ”. No opinions have been 
received from members of the Rangoon Trades Association. 

3. The first paragraph of the Resolution of the Government of India 
refers to an assurance given by Government to the Legislature, when the 
Cotton Textile Industry Protection Bill (Legislative Assembly Bill No. 12 
of 1930) was under consideration, that before the termination of the three- 
year period the effect of the duties on the production of cotton piece- 
goods in India and on the Indian cotton textile industry would be examined 
in a Tariff Board enquiry. 
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4. The duties (1) at the bogiuniiig of 1930, (2) imposed or extended by 
the 1930 Act and (3) the rates now in foi-oe (vide Supplement to the Indian 
I'rade Journal, dated the 17th December, 1931) are as follows: 




TARIFF DUTIES. 


_ -- 

Beginning of 
1930. 

1930 Protection 
Act. 

1932. 

Cotton piecegoods— 

(«) plain grey— 

11 per cent, ad 

1.') per cent, ad 
valorem or .‘Ij 
annas per 

pound which¬ 
ever is higher. 

25 per cent, ad 
tialoi’ern or 4f 
annas per pound 
whichever is 

higher. 

(i) of British manufacture 

(ii) not of British inanufac-I 


11 per cent ad 

20 per cent, ad 

31J per cent, ad 

ture. 

valorem. 

valofem or 3J 
annaK per 

pound which¬ 
ever is higher, | 

valorem or 4| 
annas per 

pound which¬ 
ever is higher. 

(6) others— 


lo per cent, ad 
valortin. 

25 per cent, ad 
valorem. 

(i) of British manufacture 

11 per cent, ad | 
valorem. 

(ii) not of British manu- 

11 per cent, ad 

20 per cent, ad 

31 i per cent, ad 

factiirea. 

xHj^renu '• 

valorem. 

valorem. 

Cotton twist and yarn and sew- 

5 per cent ad 

5 per cent, ad 

per cent, ad 

ing or darning thread. 

valorem or 
annas per 

pound which¬ 
ever is higher. 

valorem or 1 ^ 
annas per 

pound which¬ 
ever is higher. 

valorem or 1J 
annas per 

pound which¬ 
ever is higher. 

Yarns and textile fabrics, 
cotton thread other than sew- 

16 per cent, ad 
valorem. 

(No change) 

25 per cent, ad 
vniorem. 

ing or darning thread and all 
other manufactured cotton 




goods not otherwise specified 





The duties on cotton piecogoods were raised with effect from the 1st 
March, 1931 (additional 6 per cent, on piecegoods), and again from October, 
1931 (temporary surcharge of 25 per cent, of the duties). 


5. The Government of India Resolution of the 9th April, 1932, refers 
also to piecegoods made wholly or partly of artificial silk, and mentions 
that a very large increase has occurred since the 1930 Act in the imports 
uiid that the dutie.s on sucli goods have been raised to the rates applicable 
to goods made wholly or partly of real silk. The duties on artificial silk 
piecegoods or mixtures at the beginning of 19.‘30 (when they were not 
specified in the Tariff Schedule) and the duties now in force are as 
follows: — 



'J'ARIKF DUTIES. 

— 

Beginning of 1930 
(yarns and textile 
fabrics—not other¬ 
wise specified). 

1932. 

Artificial silk piece-goods— 

16 per cent, ad 
valorem. 

25 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

(i) Artifiicial silk goods required for 
medical purposes. 

(ii) Artificial silk mixtures 

15 per cent, ad valo¬ 
fem. 

344 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

(iii) Artificial silk piece-goods and other 
manufactures of artificial silk not 
otherwise specified. 

15 per cent, ad 
valorem. 

60 per cent. ad 
valorem. 
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Tie duties on artificial silk piocogoods and “ mixtures ” were raised to 
the same rates as the duties on real silk and real silk mixtures with effect 
from the 30th September, 1931. 

6. According to the summary of the foreign sea-borne trade of British 
India in the calendar year 1931, which was published at pages 728 et seq 
of the Indian Trade Journal of the 10th March, 1932, there was a very 
great decline of imports of cotton pieeegoods in 1931, and a sniallor declines 
in imixirts of yarn. 

Decrease of 1931 imports 
as percentage of 1930 
imports. 

Quantity Value 

40-8 19'1 

6-25 20-7 

Nevertheless the summary remarks that imports of “ white goods ” from 
Japan and of twist and yarn from China increased in quantity in 1931. 

7. Imports of artificial silk piccegoods are not mentioned in the sum¬ 
mary, \mless they are included in silk piecegoods, which arc shown as 
having decreased by lls. 16J lacs. Imports of piecegoods made of cotton 
and artificial silk on the other hand increasecl hy 53-7 per cent, in quantity, 
though only by 3-9 per cent, in value. The quantity (83 millioJi yards) of 
artificial silk and cotton mixtures impoi'tod in 1931, is 16'2 per cent, of the 
decrease (612 million yards) of imports of cotton piecegoods in that year, 

8. The following table from statistics published in the Bombay Labour 
Gazette and probably obtained under the Cotton Industry (Statistics) Act, 
1926, give information about production of manufactured cotton goods in tlie 
Bombay Presidency, Bombay City and Ahmedabad: — 


Yarn (thousandu of pound's)—yetirs ending 31st March. 



1026-27. 

1027-28. 

1028-20. 

1929-30. 

1030-31, 

1931-32. 

Bombay Presi¬ 
dency. 

.612,022 

410,840 

329,855 

467,289 

475,044 

400,231 

Bombay City 

344,S-W 

318,747 

153,753 

263,217 

270,906 

292,643 

Ahmedabad 

105,008 

111,112 

116,718 

135,107 

137,107 

137,830 

Woven goods (thousands of pounds)—years ending 

Slst March. 

Bombay Presi¬ 
dency. 

407,283 

421,-591 

284,057 

1 

[ 

376,413 

302,057 

419,054 

Bombay City 

265,119 

265,937 

i 122,077 

197,914 


241,047 

Ahmedabad 


111,409 

121,833 

133,,528 

137,776 

135,819 


The year 1926-27 was a record year for yarn production in Indian mills. 
The production in the complete year 1931-32 seems likely to surpass all 
records both for yarn and woven goods, notwithstanding the very severe 
general depression of trade. 

In an article published in the Indian Trade, Journal (27th August, 1931) 
on the Cotton Textile Trade of the Bombay Presidency, 1930-31, i.e., for the 
official year ending the 31st March, 1931, it is stated that the local 
production of cotton piecegoods recorded an .adv.ance of about 4 per cent. 


Cotton piecegoods * . 
Cotton twist and yarn . 
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over the previous year’s working. There was, however, a considerable 
decrease (27 millions yards) in exports owing to foreign competition in the 
buying countries (chiefly Gulf Ports and Bast Africa). The decrease in 
Indian exports of cotton piecegoods appears to have been retarded during 
1931 since the above mentioned summary of sea-borne trade states (page 
732, Indvxn Trade Journal, dated the 10th March, 1932) that the ship- 
nients fell only from 103 million yards to 99 million yards in 1931 (calendar 
jear). Ihe expoit trade in cotton yarn is described in the above men¬ 
tioned article on the Bombay Cotton Textiles Trade in 1930-31 as having 
been in an unsatisfactory condition owing (among other things) to com¬ 
petition of cheaper foreign yarns and high tariff walls in consuming couii- 

loon bn" about 7 per cent, compared with 

1929-30. In the calendar year 1931 compared with 1930 the decrease of 
yarn expoiTs was 4-3 per cent. 


9. There has been a remarkable increase in the imports of raw cotton 
from Kenya, the United States of America and Egypt. According to the 
Bombay report (above mentioned) the quantity rose from 24,000 tons in 
1929-30 to .58,0(X) tons in 1930-31; and the summair of sea-borne trade of 
British India mentions that raw cotton imports rose from 37,000 tons in 
1930 to 81,000 tons in 1931. As the cotton imported from the countries 
mentioned is of longer staple than Indian cotton the increase of imports 
suggests that the Indian mills are now less lestricted than before 1930 to 
spinning the lower counts of yarn. In the supplementary budget measures 
of September, 1931, a new duty of J anna a pound was imposed on imports 
of raw cotton. 

10. As regards prices there has been a world wide decline of commodity 
prices since the Act of 1930. The index numbers of wholesale prices in 
Calcutta printed at page 120 of the Indian Trade Journal of the 14th 
April, 1932, shows that while the index of all commodities had fallen by 19 
per cent, in March, 1932, compared with June, 1930, the index of prices 
of cotton manufactures had fallen by only 7-2 per cent. The prices of 
cotton manufactures continue substantially above the prices of July, 1914, 
while the general index of all the commodities comprised has fallen below 
1914 level. The Bombay Labour Gazette index number of wholesale prices 
recovering a smaller range of commoditie.s) similarly shows increasing diver¬ 
gence of the price index of cotton manufactures from the general price index 
in the period from June, 1930 to March, 19.32 (Bombay Labour Gazette, 
April, 19.32, page 840). Cotton manufactures fell by 3-9 per cent, while the 
general index fell 11-8 per cent. Raw cotton on the other hand, the price 
of which had fallen abruptly in June, 1930, according to the Calcutta 
index, had risen by about 2'3 per cent, and according to the Bombay 
index by no less than 22'2 per cent., though still much below the general 
index number. It .appears that the cotton milling industiy enjoys a 
favourable position as regards prices of its manufactures for the Indian 
market, though foreign competition is likely to compel it to reduce its 
prices for the export trade. The much less favourable position in the 
Calcutta and Bombay indexes of wholesale prices of the other commodities 
produced in India suggests that the maintenance of the relatively high 
prices of cotton mnnufactiires is bnrden.some to those consumers in India, 
who do not sh.are in the benefit of the tariff protection of cotton inaim- 
foctures. The indexes of the coat of living of the labouring classes in 
Bombay and Rangoon suggest the same conclusion. 

11. The first question referred to the Tariff Board in jiara. .3 of the 
Government of India Resolution of the 9th April, 1932, is whether the 
claim of tlie Indian cotton textile industry to protection has been estab¬ 
lished. The Financial Commissioner thinks that it is postulated that the 
Government of India is bound by the Resolution adopted by the Legisl.a- 
tive Assembly on the 16th February, 1923, to acceptance of " the proposi¬ 
tion that the fiscal policy of the Govonimont of India may legitimatelv be 
directed towards fostering the development of industries in India’’.‘and 
that it is intended that the T.ariff Board .should examine subject to that 
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postulate the question whether cotton milling is a suitable industry to be 
protected by fiscal ineasui'es. All relevant considerations (not excluded by 
the postulate) are to he taken iuto'account including part (h) of the 
Resolution of the 16th February, 1923. 

12. It is evident that part (c) of the Resolution of the 16th February, 
1923, in so far as it relates to the “ safeguard suggested in para. 97 
of the Report of the Fiscal Coiiiniission ” is not lelevant to this enquiry. 
The Indian Fiscal Commission (1921-22) suggested in para. 97 of its 
report that the Tariff Board should satisfy itself that the industries seeking 
protection— 

(1) possess natural advantages; 

(2) are unlikely to develop without the help of protection; and 

(3) will eventually be able to face world c;ompetition unprotected. 

Those criteria assume that only nascent industries will seek protection. 

13. A description of the development of the cotton milling industry in 
India is given at pages 134 to 141 of Cotton’s Handbook of Commercial 
Information for India (2nd Edition, 1924). The first cotton mill in India 
was started in 1838 and the first mill in Bombay in 1853. The industry 
developed without fiscal protection. In 1894 it I'eceived the protection of 
a 5 per cent, ud valorem, import duty unbalanced by any excise duty in 
respect of yarn of counts not above 20; but that slight protection was 
removed in 1896; and then no fiscal protection was given again till 1917, 
when the import duty on manufacturetl cotton was raised from 3J per cent, 
to 7i per cent, ad valorem while the excise duty on products of Indian 
cotton mills remained at 3J per cent, (pages 18-19 op cit.). By that time 
there wore 267 mills employing 277,370 persons with 110,812 looms and 
6,670,162 spindles, and value of the exports of manufactured cotton was 
nearly 9 millions. It is evident that the Fiscal Commission’s 2nd and 3rd 
criteria have no application to this great industry. 

14. The Indian cotton milling industry has in recent years received 
fiscal protection as regards the removal in 1926 of the excise duty, the 
Financial Commissioner thinks, maiiilj' because removal of that duty had 
become an object of Indian national pride, and a.s regards the temporary 
enhancement of dutie.s in 1930, because (according to the statement of 
objects and reasons of Legislative Assembly Bill No. 20 of 1930) the 
industry had not been able since the war to ro-adjust its internal organisa¬ 
tion to an extent sufficient to enable it to meet severe competition from 
other coTintries, where re-organisation had already taken place. The protec¬ 
tion given in 1930 was described (ibidem) as an emergency measure “ to 
give the industry temporary shelter and timo to reorganise itself and 
increase its efficiency ”. The only criterion applied in that case seems 
to have been one which was suggested in para. 100 of the Fiscal Com¬ 
mission’s Report—the case of an industry in need of protection as a result 
of some temporary deterioration or atrophy. The Financial Commissioner 
has no information whether reorganisation has been carried out and efficiency 
increased. 

15. The special Tai'iff Board appointed in 1926 in its report (January, 
1927) thought that the cotton milling industry in India was depressed and 
came to the conclusions (1) that the depression was largely due to causes 
not peculiar to India but world wide in their operation, (2) that in India 
the depression had been much more acutely felt in Bombay than in other 
centres and (3) that this state of affairs w'as due partly to causes for 
which the millowners themselves were responsible and partly to competi¬ 
tion of mills in other parts of India and partly to competition from 
Japan. The Japanese competition was considered to be unfair because 
Japanese factory legislation at that time permitted employment of women 
at night. On the strength of this unfairness of competition of Japanese 
goods the ad valorem duty of 5 per cent, on imported cotton yarn was 
riade subject to a minimum of ij annas per pound to give thie Indiai) 
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Industry, moni protection. This precedent of 1927 adds another criterion 
to those on which the grant of protection has been based in India. The 
last mentioned protection was extended by the Cotton Textile Industry 
(Protection) Act, 1930, though the employment of women at night in 
Japan had been prohibited by law (in 1929) this time because in China, 
though a law had been promulgated prohibiting child labour and employ¬ 
ment of women at night no evidence was forthcoming that any steps had 
been taken to make this law effective (Statement of Objects and Reason.s 
of Legislative Assembly Bill No. 12 of 1930). The Financial Commissioner 
has not seen any evidence as to competition of manufactured cotton goods 
from China with the products of Indian cotton mills. 

16. It is evident that the industry has since 1930 enjoyed further great 
advantages both from the later increase of import duties, which were imposed 
on account of tlie need of Government for revenue and not for the purpose 
of protecting the industry, by the Indian Finance Act, 1931, and the 
Indian Finance (Supplementary and Extending) Act, 1931, and from other 
undesigned circumstances. The following remarks on this subject were made 
in the article on India at page 29 of the Extra Supplement to “ The 
Economist of the-L3th February, 1932 ”; — 

” Cummercial History of 1931. 

One outstanding effect of the slump in the imports has been to force 
the Government of India, for budgetary reasons, to raise import duties 
far beyond protectionist requirements, and in recent months imports from 
countries still on the gold standard have been further restricted by the 
incidence of an adverse exchange.In relation to cotton piecegoods. . . 

. . . further experience confirms previous calculation that the complete dis¬ 
appearance of the import trade is only a matter of erecting sufficient mills in 
India to meet domestic requirement*. A number of new mills are under 
construction; and others are planned and will be proceeded with as soon 
as capital is available. The joint effects of economic and political influences 
oil the import trade in cotton piecegoods are reflected in the appended totals 
covering the eight months ended November.” The totals of the table 
referred to are for piecegoods of all kinds from all sources— 

Million Value 
yards. in crores. 

1929 . 1,244 33 

1930 . 667 16i 

1931 . 517 9i 

According to a tabular statement printed as a supplement to the Indian 
Trade Journal of the 19th November, 1931, 17 cotton milling companies were 
registered in the five months April to August, 1931, The Financial Com¬ 
missioner has not been able to find complete returns of companies registered 
in 1930, 1931 and 1932. 

17. Mr. Dunn thinks that the claim to protection cannot be established 
on the facts so far as his information goes. The protection, which the 
Indian cotton mills have enjoyed since 1917 has been burdensome to con¬ 
sumers in India; and the country does not appear to have received advan¬ 
tages compensating for that burden. If the high rates of import duties 
now in force are continued the Government of India is likely to lose revenue 
by the cessation of imports of manufactured cotton ; and the longer these 
rates continue the greater the disturbance of business and dislocation of 
employment that would result from withdrawal of this protection. Complete 
withdrawal of fiscal protection would involve re-imposition of excise duties 
so long as revenue is raised from manufactured cotton goods. The cotton 
excise was so unpopular that it probably cannot now be re-imposed. In 
Mr. Dunn’s opinion the best step to take now would be to reduce the import 
cluty to the general rate for imports. 
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18. As regards the second question in para. 3 of the Government of India 
Kesolntion of the 9th April, 1932, Financial Commissioner thinks it unneces¬ 
sary to consider other forma of protection than import duties since he is of 
opinion that the cotton milling industry ought not to be protected to the 
tletriment of the consumers. As regards the 3rd question Mr. Dunn thinks 
that unless India can secure some advantage in the negotiations at the 
Ottawa conference by admitting good.s from the United Kingdom at lower 
rates of duty than goods from other countries there is no sufficient reason 
lor such discrimination. 


Letter Ko. B. 9H76, dated the ^Ist May, 19S,i, from the Secretary, Burma 
Chamber of Comm,eree, llangoon, to the Financial Comtnisnonei, 
{Tranxferred Suhjeetx), Burma, liangoon. 

I'KOPOSKl) CO.NTlXU.tNl K Or TTIV. 'J’AlUPy PROTECTION OK THE COTTON TEXTII.F. 

IxnvsTRV. 

1 am directed to refer to yoiii letter No. 365—368/61/32, dated the 14th 
May, 1932, and to send you the enclosed copy of a lettei' which the Chamber 
has addi'essed to the Tariif Board in <'onnection with the above subject. 
This Chamber has no (mminents to make in connection with the subject 
of the handloom industry. 


Copy of letter dated May 31st, 19S2, from the Secretary, Burma Cham.her of 
Commerce, Rangoon, to the Secretary, Tariff Board, Old Custom House, 
Bombay. 

Cotton Textile iNDOSTRy (Protection) Act, 1930. 

I am directed to refer to the Government of India, Department of Com¬ 
merce, Resolution No. 341-T. (150), dated the 9th April, by which Govern¬ 
ment referred to the Tariff Board for examination the question of the effect 
on the Indian cotton textile indu.stry of the duties imposed by the above 
Act. 

2. In para. 3 of the above mentioned Resolution, the Government of 
India divide into three the lines on which the Tariff Board are requested 
to make their recommendations. The initial question, whether the claim of 
the Indian cotton textile industry has been established, governs all the 
others, and it is one on which this Chamber is unable to express any 
opinion, not being in possession of the data which will he submitted to the 
Board. The Chamber also docs not desire to expres.s any opinion in 
regard to the second que.stion. 

3. In regard to question 3 (a), the Chamber is of opinion that Lanca¬ 
shire goods (apart from greys, which are protected at present to the 
exclusion of Laneasbii’e Greys) do not compete to an.v extent against the 
indigenous production, and this is especially applicable to the finer cloths 
such as lawns, jacconets, mulls and fancy styles, including prints. \ 
preference could bo granted in piecegoods of United Kingdom manufacture, 
made of yarns above 40s counts, without any appreciable detriment to the 
Indigenous industry. 

4. As regards que.stion 3 (b) (Hi) A—Yarns, the Chamber’s information 
is that few Indian mills spin to higher counts than 30s, and whilst there 
are isolated cases where 4C^ are spun output of those counts are negligible 
and the Chamber is given to understand that the use of imported cotton 
would be necessary to give .satisfactory results in spinning 40s. It is there¬ 
fore the opinion of the Chamber that there is no need for any duty 
protecting the Indian industry against yarns of United Kingdom manu¬ 
facture of 40s counts and above, and that if any protection is afforded, 
then a preference can be given to the United Kingdom goods. 
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Lutter No A. 3811476, dated the 30th May, 1932, from the i>ecretary, 
Burma Chamber of Commerce, Bangooa, to the tieeretary to tne 
Financial, Commissioner {Transferred Subjects), Burma, Kangoon. 

l*KorOSEU CO-NTINUANCK Of TUB TaRUF I’HOTEOTtON TO THE ColTON TBXTIBE 

Inuostuy. 

r am directed to refer to your letter No. 568—571/01—32, dated the 
25th May, asking for tlie views of this Chamber on a point raised in a letter 
from the Tai'itf Board, namely, the effect, if any, on the Iiandloom weaving 
industry of the existing import duties on artificial silk- yarn and piece- 
goods. 

In reply, T am directed to say that this Chaiiilier has not sufficient 
data on the hiindloom weaving industry to enable it to form any opinion 
ns to the effect on that industry of the import duties referred to. 


Enclosure No. 2. 

Copy of letter No. 8f,8lW. .7, dated the Uth June, 1932, from the Superin¬ 
tendent of Cottage Industries, Ttungoon, to the Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of Burma, Forest Heparfment, Bangoon. 

In reply to your endorsement No. 164—0, dated the 10th May, 1932, 
and meinornndiim No. 118-K. 32 (411) of Govenimoiit of Buniira, Revenue 
Jlepnrtment, datcy.l tlie 21st May, 1932, I have the honour to subinit here¬ 
with a report coataining the iuforimition asked for. 'I’he information asked 
for in the Revenue nepartmeut memorandum is incorporated in the same 
report with that asked for in your endorsemeut. 

2. The information has heeri compiled by the Principal of the Bnunders 
Weaving Institute at Aniaiapura. 1 liave been unable to submit his original 
report as f had to fsiiiimuuieate fre<|ueutly with him by telegram, as some 
portions had heoii omitted and others were ratlier confused. The credit for 
tho compilation of this report should go to Mr. Mande. 

3. ,T regret that tho rejily is overdue but this was unavoidable as the 
iiiform.ation required took a- considerable time to bunt out, and tlie repoi’t 
lias been completed a.s soon as it could be possibly done. 


Information ashed for in letter No. 170, dated, the, 32nd April, 1933, from 
the Secretary to the Tariff Board, to the Chief Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of Buruiii, liangOOn. 

Vara. 3 .—Under normal couditioii.s the iiatur.al effect of the Indian Tariff 
Cotton Yarn Amendment Act, 1927, on the handloom industry would have 
been to increase the prices of foreign yarn and proportionately increase 
the ))iiees of handloom cloth ivoren from that yarn, or reduce the produc¬ 
tion of those varieties of hand wovmi cloth if higher prices for these were 
not obt.niiiable. 'I'he Texiile Indnstiy' (Protection) Act, 19.30, in the Same 
circumstances would, on the other hand, have iucrea.sed the prices of foreign 
cloth and given an impetus to tho iiidigenou.s industry. However the prices 
of yarn, foreign as well as Tmlian, have not gone np. On the contrary 
tliey have gone down ami have a tendency to go down further. From 
inquiries made, It is learned that the prices of imported cloth did not go 
up, till the beginning of this calendar year; on the contrary they went 
down. 

The import duty on cotton piecegoods was, however, introduced only in 
19.30. The effect of the duty could further he examined and judged from 
the figures of I93I-.32 which are not available at present. Sufficient time has 
al.so not elajised since the duty was raised by the second finance act 

COTTON TEXTILE JI 
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referred to in para. 2 of Govciunient oi Jiidia Resolution No. 341-T. (150), 
dated the 9th April, 1932, and which has caused a slight rise in prices 
of foreign cotton cloths. 

The production of handlooins in tlie pruviiico has decreased during the 
last four yeais. This ma,y be attributed to general rate depression, the 
reduced purchasing power of the agriculturists and chiefly to the imports, 
of large quantities, of chciip cloth, especially from .Tapan and in spite of the 
Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 1930. 

Considering the above factors and the small proportion of foreign yarn 
used by the handlooin weavers of thi.s province fas per statement of yarn 
imports given under (ii) below) when compared with the use of Indian yarn 
which is free of duty, it is possible, that the h.andloom industry has been buf 
little affected by the Acts. The prime causes of the decrease in the hand- 
loom industry cannot be said to be due to the two acts. The imposition 
of dnt.y on imported foreign yarn introduced by the Indian Tariff Cotton 
Yarn Amendment Act has. however, added a small buiden to the hand- 
loom weaver who nses such yarn without any hnlaneing compensation to him 
becau.se he has not been able to get more advantageous prices for liis 
product, on the raw material for which he has to pay this duty. On the 
contrary owing to the continued import of cheap foreign cloth, the price 
he gets for his products is loss than before, moreover as far as this province 
of Borina is concerned, it derives no benefits as little oi no indigenous 
spinning is done (except by Messrs. Steel Brothers’ Spimiing Mill at 
MfyingyanV The safeguard which thi- two acts were introdncerl to jirovide 
is as yet unnecessary. The burden of the import duties imposed by flic 
two acta falls on the consumer of this province without any compensation 
either to him or to the province, the reienne thus obtained being payable 
to the Central Government and not to the local Government of Burma. 

Tn addition to the above a considerable amount of silk and artificial 
silk is woven on handlooms in this piovince. The import duty on arti¬ 
ficial silk yarn too has had but little effect upon the handloom indn.slry. 
The same factors are present here as in the c.a.se of cotton, the rosnlt has 
been similar and the offeets of the .tots are not what one would ordinarily 
have anticipated. 

Table /thoxving the. qxxnxxtitxes and rn.d.x nf import.x of ai-tlfivi(il /sill: (i/tirii) 
dxiring the five years ending IDfiO-Sl. 

Year. Quantity. Cost. 

lbs. R.a. 

1926- 27 26,087 13,341 

1927- 28 87,072 1,69.859 

1928- 29 181,096 2,74,569 

1929- 30 3.35.425 4,25,729 

1930- 31 311,082 3,74,629 

The quantities and costs of imports of artificial silk yarn in the above 
table indicate that in .spite of the import duty, the uso by handloom weavers 
of artificial yam has much increased. The prices of both the raw and 
finished produets too have not gone up. On the contrary they have botli 
come down. 

The information asked for by’ the Tariff Bn,srd is given below: — 

(i) (a) According to the statement jicepared at the time of the census 
of 1921, tho number of handlooms including primitive ('gv.atl looms was 
569,473. 

(5) The number of persons who at the time of the ei-nsns of 1921 were 
returned as weavers .and whose main or subsidiary occupation was silk or 
potton wp.aving. was 141.519. 
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Note (1).—Compuriiig the number of haiiJlooins and the mniiber of 
weavers u discrepaiiuy would ai)i)e!ir between these two figures. The probable 
explanation for this is tliat in Burma there is a large number of persons 
who have looms but do weaving in their spare time just for their family use. 
Weaving to them is neither a main nor subsidiary occupation and as such 
it is possible that they were not returned as weavers. 

Note (2).—-The above information was collected for the census eleven 
years ago. The census report for 1931 is not yet published and no other 
figures are available. 

(c) Taking the figure of cotton yarn imports for the year 1927-28 wlu ii 
it was at its highest din ing the five years ending 1930-31 and allowing for 
local production (chiefly yarn produced by the Myingyan spinning mill) and 
export by land to China, the amiual approximate maximum production of 
finished cotton cloth on batidlooms would come to about 4.5,000,000 yards. 
Production, for tho year 1930-31 which is the latest year for which the 
figures of imports are available w’ould amount by similar calculation to 
about 32,000,000 yards of cloth. 

Note. —The above is based on the recognised assumption of 3 yards of 
full width (loth. to one txmnd of yarn but is calculated on a safer and 
lower basis In view of the coarse yarn used. If anything production will 
be more rather less than the figures given. The nanow clotli more usually 
woven in Burma lias for the .sake of comjiarison been converted in the 
process of calculation into full width cloth. 

(ii) The princijial class of cotton cloth woven by handlooin weavei’s i.s 
Inngyi doth. Coarse cloth for shirting, coating or blanket pnniose.s is also 
woven to a le.ssGr extent. Direct competition in the market between these 
clas.ses of cloth, with mill made or imported articles is not great because 
much of the weaving done in villages is done for purely local domestic 
use. There is however keen indirect competition, as foreign and Indian mill 
made substitutes are replacing the indigenous articles. A few years ago 
one rarely saw n Borman iu “ shorts ” unless of tho type peculiar to tlic 
(fountry and worn beiieatli the luugyi Nowadays on every .side one .sees 
boys clad in “ shorts ” of Kiiglish cut and made from cheap imported 
foreign cloth—generally blue. 

(iii) Th“ only classe.s of cloth which are typically Burmese are in the 
lungyi class. The fellowiiig table shows the manufacturing coats as well as 
other details; — 


Type of Lungyi. 


Coat of ran" 
material 
annas 
l»r yard. 

Cost of 
manufac¬ 
ture annas 
per yard. 

Celling 

1 price annas 
per yard. 

Cotton— 





Coarse 

. 

2 

3 

6 

Medium . 


4 

4 

10 

Fine 


6 

6 

16 

Cotton and artificial 

silk mixed 

5 

5 

12 

Cotton and real silk 

mixed 

. 10 

10 

24 

Pure silk 


16 to 32 16 to 

.32 40 to 80 


Excluding silk lungv'is which are very variable the total cost of raw 
material ii,sed in a. ye.ar is estimated to he 60 lakhs and the total cost of 
manufacturing them i.s estimated to he about 75 lakhs. 

(iv) As remarked in the reply fii) the only da.ss of doth woven by hand- 
loom weavers in Burma which is comparable to some extent with Indian mill 
made of foreign imported cloths is the doth made for lung,vis. Even this 
comparison won't he inuch of a guide to ascertain the extent of comneti- 

h3 
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tion because the qualities of the imported and local made articles differ 
very much. 


Kind. 

1929. 

1930. 


1931, 


1932. 



Rs. A. 1>. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

V. 

Rs. A. 

P. 


(a) Fine 

quality. 






Burmese (hand made) 

. 2 12 0 

2 8 

0 

2 4 

0 

2 1 

7 

Tiuliau (do.) . 

.280 

2 2 

0 

1 15 

0 

1 12 

0 

Indian mill 

.18 0 

1 5 

7 

1 4 

0 

1 4 

0 

Japan 

.10 0 

0 13 

7 

0 12 

0 

0 13 

7 

Holland 

.208 

1 14 

8 

1 12 

0 

1 14 

S 

England 

.200 

1 13 

7 

1 12 10 

1 13 

T 


(5) Coarse 

quality. 






Burmese (hand made) 

.14 0 

1 0 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 10 

s 

Indian (do.) 

.14 0 

1 2 

0 

0 14 

0 

0 12 

0 

Indian mill 

. . 0 13 4 

0 10 

0 

0 9 

4 

0 9 

4 

Japan . . 

.10 0 

0 14 

0 

0 11 

0 

0 12 

0 

Holland 

.14 0 

1 0 

8 

0 14 

8 

1 0 

8 

England 

. 1 11 2 

1 8 

10 

1 6 

5 

1 8 10 

The above prices arc per 

lungyi (2 yards by 

44" 

or 4 yards 

by 22"). 


(v) The kinds of yarn used by weavers in Burma are; - 

(n) The Indian {mill wude).—This is all single yarn, tlie bulk of 
which is up to 20s, some from 21s to .30s and a little above 
30s. 

ill) Foreign.—This i.s imported in all varietic.s, single yarn grey, 
bleached and coloured up to 50s and over, and twisted aud 
mercerised yarn of 2/42s, 2/64s and 2/84s. 

(r) Very little hand spun yarn is produced or u.sed. 

The nett imports of Indian {mill made) and foreign yarn info the 
province. —Approximate proportion in which the diffcroiit varieties arc 
imported and their (irescnt prices are given bolow in Tables IT, TIT and 
IV: — 


Tabi.e If. —Hhowing the nett imports of cotton yarns of Indian (mill) and 
foreign manufacture imported into Burma during the fine year.s ending 
1030-11 and the proportion of each to the total import.^. 


Year. 

Import from India. 

Prop<irtion 

Lbs. of total 

Impi.rt from loreign countries. 

Proportion 

1 .bs. of total 

Total nett 
import. 

1926-27 . 

151,51.505 

import. 

84-36 

28,09,244 

irajiort. 

1.5-64 

179,60,749 

1927-28 . 

1.57,20,126 

86-98 

23,53,671 

1.3-02 

180,73,797 

1928-29 . 

97,25,926 

8,5-18 

16,90,736 

14-82 

114,16,002 

1929-30 . 

128,82,065 

87-78 

17,94,296 

12-22 

146,76,.361 

19.30-31 . 

121,59,129 

89-24 

14,06,7.35 

10-76 

1.36,23,864 


Note. —In addition to the alM)ve imports of y.arns into tin- pro^ ince.— 

(1) a- little yarn is produced in the province itself at the spinning 

mill at Myingyan which is estimated .at about 1,.500.000 Ihs.. 
while 

(2) some is exported to China by oveiland route which is estimated 

approximately at 4,.500,(K)0 lbs. Whatever quantity remains 
after allowing for (!) and (2) is exhausted by handlootn weavers' 
and will give an idea of the extent to which the handloom 
industry of the province is eng.aged in cotton m.anufacttiro,. 
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Tahlk JII.— Showing the approxiiaate prupoitions of the different varieties 
of Indian and foreign yarns imported into Burma during five years 
ending 1930-31. 



Kinds of counts. 

1026 2;. 

1927-28. 

1928 29. 

1920-30. 

1030 31. 

(1) 

Indian (mill)— 

1-2 (grey) .... 

77-43 

76-93 

71-30 

73-34 

74-25 


2-30s. 

14-16 

18-24 

24-20 

22-21 

18-80 


Above 30s (grey), coloured 
and unspecifierl descrip¬ 
tion .... 

8-41 

4-83 

4-50 

4-45 

6-95 

(2) 

Foreign— 

1-20.S (grey and coloured) . 

14-91 

29-42 

1C-82 

17-00 

14-42 


21.s-;i0.s (grey and coloured) 

16-73 

15-16 

18-04 

17-00 

18-12 


Above 30.S (grey, bleached 
and coloured and unspeci¬ 
fied description) 

30-72 

24-78 

22-11 

16-82 

16-68 


Twisted (grey, bleached, 
coloured and mercerised) 

37-65 

30-64 

43-03 

49-18 

50-78 


Note, —The ipropoitioos slioiild bo taken as approximate because; — 

(1) pi’oportious ill foreign yarns are obtained from direct imports into 

the province and do jiot include figure.s of re-export and 
imports by coastal routes, 

(2) proportion.s in Indian yarns are obtained from import figures and 

do not include figures of re-export. Figures of re-exports in 
(1) and (2) and of imports by coastal routes in (1) could not be 
included because the different kinds of yarn are not recorded 
separately in the sea-borne trade statement. 

The table will however give a fair idea of the proportions of imports of 
different varieties of yarns. 


Table W.—Showing the prices of different varieties of cotton yarn. 


Count. 

Mjike. 

Price in 
.Tanuarv, 
1932.' 

Price on 
2.0th May, 
1932. 

Per 

bundle 

of 

Remark.s. 



1 

Rs. .A. 

Rs. A. 

lbs. 


OJs 

Indian . 

3 12 

! 3 4 

10 

Prices of yarns of similar 




1 


counts of foreign nisnu- 






facture oould not be 






ascert^iueU. 

]0|s 

Do. 

4 4 

3 12 

10 


20 .)s 

Do. 

r> 8 

r> 0 

10 


24ja 

Do. 

.5 12 

r, 4 

10.. 


2fis 

Do. 

5 12 

6 8 

10 


3l)s 

Do. 

4 4 

3 12 

5 


40s 

Do. 

4 12 

1 4 8 

5 
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Tablk IV— eontd. 




Price in 

Pi'iee on 

Per 


Count. 

Make. 

January, 

25th May, 

bundle 

Bemakks. 



1032. 

1032. 

of 




It.S. A. 

Iks. A. 

lbs. 


‘2/42g, grey 

Japanese 

0 () 

8 2 

10 

Prices of yarns of similar 






counts of English manu¬ 
facture eOTild not be 






aHcertaiiiud. 

2/428, 

bleached. 

Do. 

0 12 

8 12 

10 


2/64s, 

mercerised. 

Do. 

8 12 

6 14 

.'i 


2/84a, 

mercerised. 

Do. . 

11 4 

10 8 

5 


2/«08, 

bleached. 

English . 

14 12 

14 0 

10 



(vi) Though hand spinning is still done in a few places the total produc¬ 
tion is very little and is not worth taking into consideration. 


(vii) Considering the siuall proiiortion of foreign yarns used by liondloom 
weavers of this province as compared with the Indian mill made yarn 
which will remain free of duty, a small import duty on foreign yarn will 
not seriously uffoct the haudloom industi’y; at the same time it will be a 
further burden upon the handloom weaver who uses foreign yarn. Owing 
to the import of oheap Tiidian mill made and foreign cloth the handloom 
weaver is already badly hit and economically is in a depressed condition. 
The import duty however small will be felt by liim and is prcjiulieial to 
his interests as owing to competition and changing customs as to dress he is 
not likely to get any higher price for his product to compensate him lor the 
duty he will have to pay on its raw materials .and which duty will bring 
him no indirect benefits as it all goes to the Central Government. 

In connection with tlie piotective duty it is of interest to consider that 
as far as the imports of yarns in this province are concerned, the bulk of 
Indian yarns imported is of coarse varieties whereas tlie bulk of foreign 
yarns imported consists of yarns of finer counts, twisted and mercerised 
yarns and coloured yarns, which the Indian mills do not produce or market. 
Even in India the imports of coarser counts from foreign countries is sniall 
as compared with the imports of finer eonnts and twisted, mereerised and 
coloured yarns {vide Table VI of Tariff Board Report, page do). 'I’lie 
production of Indian mills is mo.stly limited to coarse yarns and they do 
not, at present at least, either manufacture or market the kinds of yarns 
imported from foreign (-ountries. The import duty on these kinds of yarns 
besides being a burden cm the handloom weaver, docs not give real protec¬ 
tion to the Indi.an mill industry. If duty is idaced on foreign yarn it 
should be only upon varieties which the Indian mills produce nr market, 
If the imposition of duty is intendecl to encourage Indian mills to pr(vlnce 
finer varieties of yarns the question of subsidy should be considered. 

The chief cnu.se of depression in the haudloom industry in tlii.s province 
is the import of cheap cloths, esjjecially from Japan. Burmese custom is 
changing into line with these imports and this is probably the same in the 
case of the handloom and mill industry in India. Protective duty on cloth 
will therefore he beneficial and preferable, to the handloom weavers and it 
should be so in case of the Indian mill indinstry also which it is intended 
to protect. 














In connection with the above the following tables are interesting: — 

' I) Showing the comparison of the total qnantity of yarn with the quantity 
of yarn of finer counts produced by Indian mills. 



Production 

No.s. 31 b 



Year. 

of yam 

to 40s 

Above 40s. 

Total. 


in India. 

(million lbs.) 



1928-29 

(548 

37 

10 

47 

1929-30 

833 

46 

15 

61 

1930-31 

867 

60 

27 

87 

April to 

Deo., 1931 716 

52 

25 

77 


\il) Showing the comparison of total imports of yam with the imports of 
yarn of finer counts in India. 

Imports Nos. 31s 

Year of yam to “tOs Above 40s. Total, 

in India, (million lbs.) 


1928-29 

43 

19 

9 

28 

1929-30 

43 

20 

9 

29 

1930-31 

29 

14 

4 

18 

April to Dec., 1931 

23 

11 

3 

14 


The tables are taken from the Indian Textile Journal of May, 1932. 
I'he figures in columns 3, 4 and 5 of the second table given above are of 
finer counts (excluding twisted, mercerised and coloured yarns) which the 
Indian mills do not produce or market. When these are taken into con¬ 
sideration the proportion, of foreign imports in yarns against which the 
Indian mills scarcely complete, will bo much increased which confirms my 
remarks that the import duty on yarns of finer counts, twisted, mercerised 
and coloured yarn and artificial silk yarn which the Indian mills do not 
produce or market besides being hurdon on the handloom weavers, benefits 
the mill industry very little. 

The article from which the tables are taken is on page 254 of the 
Indian Textile Journal for May, 1932. The views expressed in the article 
are different to mine but it is because the article favours the protection 
of the mill industry of India whereas my remarks are in the interests of 
handloom weavers in genev.il and of thi.s province in particular. 

The conclusions of the above are: — 

(1) A small protective duty on cotton yarn imports may not much 
reduce the extent of the handloom industry, but it w'ould be a burden 
on the handloom weaver who is already depressed and would be prejudicial 
to his interest and benefit this province nothing at all. 

(2) Protective duty on cotton yarn imports of kinds which the Indian 
mills do not produce or market, does not benefit them and is an unneces¬ 
sary burden on the handloom weaver and the consumer. 

(3) Protective duty on cotton cloth imports is beneficial to the handloom 
weaver and is likely to be so to the Indian mill industry also. But the 
relief it will give to the handloom weaver will be according to the varieties 
he produces. For the rest the duty will be a burden on the general con¬ 
sumer. 

(4) Excepting (a) the spinning mill at Myingyan (a European concern) 
which may benefit a littl^ by the protective duty on yarn and (h) the 
handloom industry which may get some relief in the lungyi varieties by 
the protective duty on the cotton cloth, this province, unlike other Indian 
provinces, has no interest in the industry which it is sought to protect. 
F.xcepting the little benefit which the above two (a) and (b) will receive 
by the protective duties on yarn and cloth, the burden of the duties will 
fall on the people without any compensation to the province as the 
resultant revenue does not return for their indirect benefit. The case of 
Burma therefore deserves special consideration and this province should 
not be included in legislation carried out in the interests of India. 
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Government of Bengal. 

Letter No. .V.v;;-?'.— A. — 1., dated the Sird Sepieniher, 

I am clirc'ctecl tu rorci' to your letters (1) No, 170, dated the 22nd April, 
1932, and (2) No. 19-1, diitod the 9th May, 1932, asking for the views 
of this Government on the points mentioned in para. 2 of the Press 
Communiqui:! of the 11th April, 1932, is.sned by the Tariff Board as 
well as on any other matter relating to the enquiry whieh, in their 
opinion, should require the consideration of tlie Board. Detailed informa¬ 
tion is also asked for regarding the po.sition of the, handlooin weaving indus¬ 
try in this province; and the effect on that industi'y, it any, of the import 
duties intnalueed by the Indian Tariff Cotton Yain Amendment Act, 1927, 
and the Cottoti Textih^ Industry (Protetdion) Act, 1930, as well a.s of the 
existing import duties on artilieial silk yarn and iiiocegoods. 

2. In reply, T am to say that the Government of Bengal (Ministry of 
Indu,strie.s) regret that they are not in a position to offer any useful obser¬ 
vations on the points relating to the quc.stiou of enntimuiiic'e of protection 
to the Indian Cotton Textile Industry referred to in para. 2 of tlie Tariff 
Board’s Press Communique. 

3. As regards the detailed information asked for on the .several points 
enumerated in para. 2 of your letter of 22nd April, 1932, and in that of 
9th May, 1932, 1 am to furuish the .same, as far a.s praciieahle, sriiiitini, 
as below: — 

(i) Extent of the inditsfrii—number of ire.iirerx mid of hiindlooms~ 
approximate e.xtimate of nuiximvin and present prodnetion .—The handloom 
industry in Bengal is practised inostl.v by the illiterate weaving castes as a 
wliole-tiiiK! nr p.art-time oecu|)iitioii with agricidtnve, deijending upon a 
variety of circumstances. The weavers themselves are not really in the 
position of itidependent workers. In almost all eases they are employed, 
on payment either in kind or in money of a weaving charge varying from 
one anna to two and a half nimas per yard, by riiidillemen mahajans who 
dictate the kinds of woven materials to he produced, sutiply the necessary 
yarn for the purpose and take the finished pioduct. In the eircnm.stances 
explained above production not being continuous it is not po.s.sible to f\ir- 
nish a reliable estimate of maximum and present production per loom per 
annum. No up-to-date statistical information i-elating to the number of 
weavers emirloyed and of handlooins is available on whieh an estimate of 
the extent of the industry could ho bas<'d. In the Censtis of 1921 over five 
lakhs of persons were returned as prosecuting the handloom industry in this 
presidency in some or other whilst the miinher of handloom,s working was 
213,866. It is understood that no sueli )>artienlar.s were obtained in the 
last census operations. In view, however, of the impetus given to the 
handloom weaving indu.str,v in recent jears and of the experience of the 
provincial Department of Industries whieh has made considerable efforts 
during the past decade towards the intrttduction of improved and up-to-date 
methods of weaving the Government of Bengal (Ministry of Industries) are 
inclined to the view that the extent of the indiistiy has not decreased in 
Bengal. 

(ii) rrineipal etnusex of eloth woren and the extent to whieh they com¬ 
pete in the. market with mill prodnef unit with fimported pieeerjonds .—'fhe 
principal classes of eloth woven are what is known ns plain woven unbleached 
as well as coloured cloth, such as plain dhutis, sari.s, shirtings, coatings, 
gamchhas, chadars, lungis and mosquito curta.ins. In addition, at certain 
places which have a traditional reputation for the finer and higher quality 
articles, viz., Dacca, Tangail in Mymensingh and Suntipur in Narlia, the 
prodnetion of fine goods of high quality using yarns of 100s count and 
over with decorative and ornamental borders and other effects, is still 
followed. The weavers in such localities have almost completely abandoned 
the use, of iinportod yarns in favour of fine yarns of Indian Cotton Mill 
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origin. It is the experience of the iiroviiiciul Industries ])ei>artment that 
the people of liengal .still retain a- preferential taste for handloom products 
more |)articularly for the, purposes of *'lothing on ceremonial and festive 
occasions. The adaptahility of the handloom industry to vary particular 
details of its products is a factor which n<it only tends to keep such products 
distinct from tlie ma.ss i)i (tductioii articles of the weaving mills or imported 
piecegoods but also helt».s them to evade the continual encroachment and 
competition arising from the products of tlie Indian mills, ft is probable 
that the extent of thi.s competition will continually expand and it is 
believed that the popularity of mill iirtKlucts with the majority of the 
eonsuniers is growing, inasmuch as the prices of the mill made goods 
generally work out to he cheapei' than hand-woven jjroducts. 

(ill) Aij])roxiiiiafi‘. ((i.st of manii fact tire of tyliicol rlassex of doth. —A state¬ 
ment showing the cost of production of typical clas.ses of cloth on handloom 
in Bengal is cnclo.sed. 

(ivj /'r/cev fiotii dii-ixi’.i of doth in. I'JSO and 

1S,)1 and current prices: prices of romparaide dosses of mill made and 
imported doth at eadi period. —Two statements .showing (1) the .selling 
price of cloth produced from handhM>ms during 192f)-,‘12, (2) prices of com¬ 
parable clas,scs of cottoji piecegoods taken from the Bombay market, are 
enclosed. 

(v) Kinds of yarn used — Indian or Foreiijn—mill iiiailr or hand spun: 
raunt.s of yarn: approximate proportion in irhidi each is used: prices of 
different hinds of yarn. —It is generally believed that practically the whole 
of the yarn user! by the haiulloom weavers is now of Jiuliiin mill origin 
and it is estimated that 80 per cent, of this yarn is of 12s to 32s counts 
a.nd the remaining 20 per cent, is of 40s counts aiul upwards. Two state¬ 
ments showing (1) the pi ices of yarns prodina'd by the premier cotton mill 
in Bengal, viz., Bangalakshmi Cotton Mills, and (2) the price of Japanese 
and other Imporled cottou yarns during 1920-32 are enclosed. 

(vi) Approximate estimate of the qsiantiiy of hand spun yarn produced in 
the province. —It has not been possible to obtain any reliable .statistics of 
hand spun yarn production, but it is roughly estimated that about 180,000 
lbs. of hand spun yarn are being produced in the province annually. 

(vii) Extent to which protective duty on, (a) yarn and (b) piecegoods will 
affect the handloom industry. —It is difficult to furnish any reliable infor¬ 
mation on thi.s point but in the opinion of the oxiievt officers of the pro¬ 
vincial Department of Industries the handloom industry has not benefited 
from the protective duties on cotton piecegoods nor has it suffered materially 
from the protective duties on cotton yarn. The Director of Industrie.s is 
a.lso of opinion that the further expansion of the textile mill indu.stry will 
more and more take place at the expense of the handloom weaving industry 
with the result that the handloom workcr.s will he slowly driven to a 
position where they can only suirply a local or traditional market for special 
fabrics for artistic and conventional use or their own domestic requirements. 

(viii) Effect on the handloom vu’aving industry, if any, of the existing 
import duty on artificial .silk yarn and pieceyoods. —In Bengal artificial 
silk yarn is not used by handloom weavers. At one time such yarn was 
used to a very .slight extent for the ornamentation of the borders of saris 
but during the last year or so its use has been given up in favour of natural 
mooga silk owing to the pressure of the Swadeshi movement. The handloom 
industry (other than the handloom silk weaving industry) in Bengal there¬ 
fore has not been affected by the exi.sting import duty on artificial silk 
yarn. The natural silk handloom industry which is passing through diffi¬ 
culties mainly due to causes such as the inferiority of the silk breeding 
strains and bad methods of reeling would be in a worse po.sition if the 
market were flooded with cheap artificial silk goods. The existing duties 
on artificial silk yarn and piecegoods, particularly the higher rates of duty 
which have been in force since September, 1931, have presumably, therefore, 
been beneficial to the handloom silk weaving industry in Bengal. 
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SlAIEMBNT B. 

[Refen’ed to in para. 3 (iii) of the letter.] 

(a) Siate.raent showing the cost oj production of typical classes of cloth Qii 

handlooms in Bengal. 


.Name. 

Weaving charge. 

Dlmensioii. 

Heed. 

Pick. 

Counts. 

1. Dhuti, kbadl 

Ks. A. 1'. 

0 2 0 per yard 

8 yds. X 43' 

30 

30 

lOs. 


0 2 0 „ 

8 yds. X 43' 

32 

28 

Ss. 

S. Plain sbirtlitK . 

0 2 G 

30'X12 yds. 

44 

40 

203 X 30s. 

4. Coating 

0 2 0 H 

36' X12 yda. 

30 

30 

i0sx203. 

5. Dhuti 

1 B 0 iier pair 

44' X10 ydb. 

48 

48 

20s X 823. 

6. Sari 

i 12 0 

14' X10 yds. 

48 

48 

2ds X 32s. 

7. Oamehha . 

0 10 per iiiece 

27'X 2 yds. 

40 

32 

24s X 82s. 

B. Ubadam 

0 6 0 „ 

3 yds. x 54' 

48 

44 

40a X 5Us. 

9. LuDglfl (cUeckod) 

0 a » pec yard 

2| yds. X 44* 

44 

40 

40b X 40s. 

10. Mosquito curtalDS 

0 10 

20 yds. X SB" 

30 



11. Pine dhuti 

2 0 0 per piece 

5 yds. X 45' 

100 

90 

90s X lOOs. 

12. Fine saris 

iJ 8 0 

6J yds. X 45' 

100 

00 

DOS X lOOs. 


[Referred to in para. 3 (v) of the letter.] 


(b) Statement 

showing the. 

price of Indian 

mid made 

yarn during 19S9-SS 

as giccit. by 

the Bengal T/iacini I'otton Mills. 


1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 



Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 


168 . 

. 3 5 

2 9 

2 1 

2 1 

I’er bundle of 5 lbs. 

:20s . 

. 3 9 

2 13 

2 0 

2 6 

Per bundle of 5 lbs. 

'24s . 

. 3 13 

.3 1 

2 0 

2 9 

Per bundle of 5 lbs. 

•26s . 

. 4 0 

3 3 

2 11 

2 11 

Per bundle of 5 lbs. 

.■i2a . 

. 4 6 

3 9 

3 3 

3 3 

Per bundle of 5 lbs. 


[Referred to in para. 3 (v) of the letter.] 


during 1929S:i taken from the Calcutta 

retail 

market. 



1929. 1930. 

1931. 1932 






Rs. A. Rs. A. 

Rs. A. Rs. A 

F. 





•iOs . . . .5 10 5 9 

5 4 5 0 

0 

Per 

bundle 

of 

10 lbs. 

32.S . . . 7 6 15 

6 10 6 4 

0 

Per 

bundle 

of 

10 lbs. 

40s . . . 7 12 7 8 

7 .3 6 6 

0 

Per 

bundle 

of 

10 lbs. 

50s . . . 15 12 15 4 

14 10 13 0 

0 

Per 

bundle 

of 

10 lbs. 

90.S . . . 8 1:1 8 4 

8 0 7 4 

3 

Per 

bundle 

of 

10 lbs. 

KHls . . . 9 11 9 7 

9 2 8 6 

3 

Per 

bundle 

of 

10 lbs. 

[Referred to in para. 3 (iv) of the letter.] 



I'dl Stnftment shnoung the selling price of Hofhs 

produced on 

handloom s 

during 1929-SS. 







1929. 

1930. 

1931. 


1932. 


Rs. A. F. 

Rs. 

A. P. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

1 Khadi dhuti, 8 yds. x 43" 

— 


— 

5 0 

0 

4 12 

2 Khadi dhuti, 8 yds. x 43" 

— 


— 

2 14 

0 

2 10 

3 Plain shirting, .‘16"x12 yds. 

. 5 10 0 

5 

7 0 

5 4 

0 

5 4 

4 Coating, .S6"xl2 yds. . 

. 6 12 0 

6 

9 0 

6 6 

0 

6 6 

5 Dhuti, 44" X 10 yds. 

.256 

2 

3 6 

2 0 

0 

1 13 

6 Sari, 44" X 10 yds. 

. 2 12 6 

2 

8 6 

2 5 

0 

2 2 

7 Gamchha, 27" x 2 yds. . 

.046 

0 

4 3 

0 4 

0 

0 4 

8 Chadars, 3 yds. x 64" . 

. 0 13 0 

0 

12 0 

0 11 

6 

0 10 

9 Idingis (rhecked), 2^ yds. x 44" 

. 0 11 6 

0 

10 6 

0 9 

6 

0 8 

10 Mo.sqnito curtain, 20 yds.x.36" 

. 2 14 0 

2 

12 0 

2 10 

0 

2 5 

11 Fine dhuti, 6 yds. x 45" 

.340 

3 

3 0 

3 1 

0 

2 16 

.12 Fine sari, 54 yds. x 45" 

. 3 10 0 

3 

8 0 

3 5 

0 

3 1 
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Statbmbnt C. 

[llet'cri«d to in para. 3 (iv) of the letter.] 


Coif on pii;ct‘.goo(lts—Marhi:t giioUiiions (per Ih.), linnihnii. 


1930. 

As- p. 

Longcloths, 37" x 374 

February. 

Maieh. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

As. 

p. 

As. 

p. 

As. 

p. 

As. 

p. 

.4s. 

p. 

yds. of 9 Ihs. . . 14 0 

Domestics, 24"x48 yds. 

13 

3 

13 

3 

13 

3 

13 

6 

13 

6 

of 10 lbs. . . ■ . 14 0 

Ohadars, 50" x 6 yds. 

13 

3 

13 

0 

12 

9 

13 

0 

13 

0 

of 24 lbs. . . 13 9 

Dhutis (up to i" nakhi 
border), 32" x 9 vds. 

13 

3 

12 

9 

12 

9 

13 

0 

13 

0 

of li lbs. . . 14 3 

Khadi, 28" x 24 yds. 

14 

0 

14 

0 

13 

9 

13 

9 

13 

9 

of 7| lbs. . . 10 3 

1931. 

Longcloths, 37" x 374 

9 

9 

9 

3 

9 

3 

9 

9 

9 

9 

yds. of 9 lbs. . .113 

Domestics, 24"x48 vds. 

11 

3 

11 

9 

11 

9 

11 

6 

11 

3 

of 10 lbs. . . 11 9 

Chadars, 50" x 6 yds. 

11 

9 

12 

0 

11 

6 

11 

6 

11 

6 

of 2i lbs. . . 11 0 

Dhutis (up to 4" nakhi 
border), 32" x 9 yds. 

n 

3 

11 

3 

11 

3 

11 

3 

11 

0 

of If lbs. . . . 12 0 

Khadi, 28"x24 yds. 

of 74 lbs. . . .80 

12 

0 

12 

0 12 0 

Not quoted. 

11 

9 

n 

9 

1932. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

Ma 



As, p. 

A,s 

. P. 

As 

p. 

As. 

p. 

As. 

1*. 

Longcloths. 37" x 374 of 9 Ihs. 

10 

9 

11 

9 

12 

0 

11 

(i 

11 

0 

Domestics, 24"x48 yds. of 10 lbs. 

11 

3 

11 

0 

12 

0 

]] 

0 

10 

0 

Chadars, 50" x 0 yds. of 24 lbs. . 
Dhutis (up to Y nakhi border). 

10 

9 

11 

3 

11 

9 

n 

3 

10 

9 

.32"X9 yds. of If lbs. . 
Khadi, 28"x24 yds. of 7" lbs. . 

10 

9 

11 

9 12 0 

Not quoted. 

11 

9 

11 

3 


H. E. H. The Nizam’s Government. 

Letter No. 8609, dated the 2nd August, 1932. 

With reference to yonr letter No. 228, dated the 13th June, I have the 
honour to send replies to your questionnaire so far as they affect the hand- 
loom industry in Hyderabad, i.e., replie.s have been given to the questions 
in para. 9 of the questionnaire. 

Answers to para. 9, page 5 op the cieculak op the .Indian Tahiit Boaud. 

(i) Extent of the industry—number of weavers and of handlooms and. 
approximate estimate of maximum and present production. —According to 
the latest census, there are 406,881 weavers in Hyderabad, including women 
and children, who usually carry out the preparatory proces.ses for weaving. 
A special census was also taken of the number of handlooms and the number 
recorded was 1,39,261. A survey of the handloom industry was undertaken 
during the last year and a good deal of information has been accumulated 
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and a report will shortly be iniblisbed. The followiiiji is the estimated out¬ 
put of silk and cotton goods on handlooms during the last year: — 




Rs. 

(1) Pure silk fa.brics .... 


33,10,000 

(2) Cotton fabrics .... 


. 1,71,50,000 

(3) Tu.ssoie fabrics .... 


1,10,000 

(4) Twisted silk fabrics 


37,000 

(5) .Mixed fabrics (cotton and silk) 


.32.04,0(K) 

(6) Hand s|)un ffibvic.s 


2,25,000 



2,40,37,200 


The mixed fnhries consist chiefly of cotton wiih silk borders and ends. 
The value of cotton goods made by the handloom weavers of Hyderabad 
may therefore be roughly placed at two crores. This does not include 
woollen goods. It is estimated that 90 per cent, of the weavers weave cotton 
and mixed cotton goods. 

(ii) I'lhiripal cli’x^-ex of doth iroro-ii, and Ihe cxI^ent to u-Iiich they corn- 
petn ill, tliii marl,■id wifli mill proiliii-U and irifh imported piecegoods. —The 
jn'iiu'ipnl classes of cloth woven in the Dominions on handlooms are as 
follows; — 

(1) Saris; chiefly cotton saris and .sari.s with solid borders. 

(3) Cliolkhans or bodice cloth. 

(3) Coarse dhutis. 

(4) Lungis. 

(5) Ruiiials. 

(6) Susi cloth (striped and check cloth for women’s trousers a.nd 

underclothes). 

(7) Khaddar. 

(8) I’agris and turbans. 

In addition to this, a considerable amount of silk and mixed silk cloth 
ornamented with gold and silver are produ(;ed. It is estimated that 70 
per cent, of the total production consisJ.s of .saris and cholkhans which are 
mainly .spun with 20s, 24s and 30s, Nearly all this cloth is woven with 
3.yed yarn. Another 15 per cent, consists of coarse dhutis mainly of 18s 
and 20s. These have coloured borders. Again 10 per cent, consists of lungis 
.and rumals witli cheeks and striiies, mostly woven from 24s and 30s. The 
remaining 6 per cent, cou.si.sts of the other clas.ses mentioned above. The 
classes of goods in which the Indian mills chiefly compete with the hand- 
loom industry -arc coarse cotton saris and coar.se dhutis. Foreign competi¬ 
tion is felt only in cotton and silk khaddar ajid comes mainly from the 
Japanese. 

(iii) Approrirnate rn.ii of miinvfnrture of ti/pical danses of doth. —The 
earnings of the weavers who worked on cotton goods during the hoom period 
wore about As. 8 per day, but the i-ate has now gone down to As. 5 to As, 0 
a day’ for cotton cloth. Silk weavers earn more. 

(a) The approximate co,st of a pair of dhutis of 20s yarn including 
weaving and other ch.arges is O. S. R.s. 2-6 while the selling' price is O. S. 
Rs, .3-7 and the middleman’s profit is .\s. 15. 

(h) The cost price of a piece of coloured check saris with silk ends and 
cross holders measuring 8 yards by 45" of 60s yarn including weaving and 
other charges is Rs. 7-.3. The selling ivriee is Rs. 9. 

(c) The cost price of a coarse sari measuring 7J yards by 44" of 203 
yarn, including weaving and Other charges, is Re. 1-11-6; 
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(d) Au ordinary coarse sari, which 2 or 3 years ago would cost Rs, 2-12, 
now costs Re. 1-11-6, but this cloth which was I'ornierly sold for Rs. 4 to 
Rs. 4-8 now sells for Rs. 2-14 to Rs. 3 only. 

All these figures are Osmania Sicca ruiiees of which Rs. 7 equals Us. 6 
Rritish Goveniiuent very nearly. 

(iv) Vricen radioed Jm prlncipul liaxsex of cloth in lUdO and VJ'Sl 

oud ctiiicnf piicca: piicc.a of comixirahlc. cloaxes of mill made and imported 
cloth at each period. -\t is difficult to answer this query in full as figures 
are not available. A statement is attached showing the rates noted down 
in Becunderabad Custom House for milt made dhutis, saris, etc., for the 
year 1340-41 Fasli. Rrices of lo<-ul mill made yarn and cloth vary according 
to the quality of .goods inepared by the mills. A statement is enclosed, 
which may he treated as confidential, showing the quantity of yarn sold in 
lbs. and the value reali.sed by four out of the five mills now working in tliu 
State. A statement is also attached .showing the value of piecegoods and 
yarn imiiorted for the last seven .years, as well as the value of yarn sold by 
four o>it of the five local mills. The fifth mill has been shut down for some 
.years and is now oiil.v jii.st .starting work. 

(v) Kindx of yarn used—Indian or foreign mill made or hand spun: 
coun.tx of i/"i'a.' (ippro.rimnle, pr 02 > 0 rtion in which each is used: prices of 
different hinds of yarn .— It is estimated that 75 per cent, of the yarn used 
is Indian yarn. It is practically all mil) made and mostly from 10s to 30s. 
Another 20 |ier cent, is estimated to be Japanese yarti from 32s to 80s and 
also mercerised and bleached yarn of 2/32s, 2/42s and 2/84s. Of the Indian 
yarn, as will he seen from the statement attached, rather more than one- 
third is now made in local mills. 

(vi) K.rfent to whlih. protertioe. duties Oh cotton (a) yarn anil (b) piece- 
goods will affect the handtoom industry. —Protective duties on piecegoods 
can only as.sist the haiulloom indiistiy. Duties on ynin on the other hand 
are disastrous for it. If there is a free market in yarn, tinm the handloom 
weaver gets his yam to the best possible advantage and is able to compete 
on better terms with the mills. The argument adduced in the resolution of 
the Government of India that, as the amount of .vain imported was small 
relative to that produced in India, therefore an im))oit duty on yarn could 
not affect the handloom industry is fallacious. As long as yam was 
imported free, the throat of competition from outside compelled the mills 
to sell their yarn at prices comparable with world prices, As soon as a duty 
was imposed, the.v were able to sell their yam at higher rates, while at tlio 
same time, those mills which had weaving departments—and these aie tlie 
great majorit.v—did not find the yarn more ex))ensive to make and thus 
obtained a great advantage for their weaving departments. If the cour.se 
of the prices of yarn is e.vamined before and after the imposition of the 
duty on yarn, it will be found that this view is stronglv supjxu’ted. This 
is the attitude taken by the Tariff Board itself in its last report and events 
have ampl.v justified its arguments. If yarn wore imported free, the Indian 
mills w'onld not only he eompelled to lower their prices hut would also have 
to produce better yam. .\t the present time in H.vderahad, Japanese yarn 
is purchased by the weavers at a relatively higher rate for the same (mints 
oil account of its superior strength. The difference in price between Indian 
and Japanese vain is .\s. 1-6 to As. 2 per iiound and yet a considerable 
(|Uantity of this yarn is purchased in preference to Indian yarn. The 
weaver as a rule cannot afford to puri'hase this .vani except for special 
kinds of cloth and has to use the inferior yarn produced by Indian mills, 
who not only charge him too high a price but as a rule s<dl the weaker 
yarn which thev produce to the handloom weavers who are thus greatly 
handicapped. Those mills w'hich specialise in really good yarn, snob as the 
Kmpress Mills, Nagpur, have a great reputation among handloom weavers 
over a wide area and their yarn is pnrehased to tlie excln lion of all others, 
so far as it is available. If a further import diitv is imposed on .vain, it 
is hound to load to a decline in the handloom industry, which Is the most 
important industry in TTyderahad State and one of the most important in 
the wliole of India. It appears to be in the truest interests of the oonntr.v 
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not only not to impose a further duty on yarn but to abolish that whioh 
was put on m 1927. 

(vu) hffei-ts, if aihij, oii, ike huudlooiii WfaiHHij induniiy of the exhtinij 
import ilutien on artifieuil xilk yarn unci pieceyootls. —Thei'e is no informa¬ 
tion in Hyderabad as to the rasult of those duties. In point of laot, 
ortifiiual silk i.s not much used in the State. 


Statemeni-^ nhovun 

q the value of piecegoods and yarn 

to mo F. 

imported from 

Name of year 

Value of piecegoods 

Value of yam 

(X'aali). 

in rupees. 

in rupees. 

13.34 . 

3,58,19,780 

1,58,49,680 

1.33.5 

2,92,39,040 

1,33,94,460 

1.3.36 

2,45,57,040 

92,83,540 

1,337 . 

2,94,24,700 

89,63,860 

1338 

3,49,62,340 

98,75,800 

1339 . 

.3,29,19,.300 

90,78,340 

1340 

1,64,08,.500 

63,05,040 


StoIRinent slioir!:i<l the, value of the yarn imported and the value of yarn 

fold hy the local iniUi. 


Name of year 
(Fasli). 

Value of yarn 
imported. 

Value of yam sold by 
the local mills. 

Total yam. 


Rs. 

Ha. 

Rs. 

1334 

1 ,.58,49,680 

17,13,46.3 

1,7.5,63,14.3 

1335 

1,33,94,460 

18,26,934 

1,52,21,394 

13.36 

92.83,.540 

23,14,476 

1,15.98,010 

1.337 

89,63,860 

36,97,6.35 

1,26,61,495 

1.3.38 

98,75,800 

.3.3,39,639 

1,.32,15,4.39 

1.3.39 

90,78,.340 

22,14,161 

1,12,92;501 

1.340 

03.05.040 

25,77„5.39 

88,82,579 


Hates noted, dcuen in ScennAerahud Custom House of Dhuti, Sari, e.tc., for 

hiin-t:til Cccsli. 

Dhutis— 

.Alunedabad, bleached, 5 to 7 yds.. Re. 1-1() to Rs. 2-11. 

Bezwadn, bleaehed, 7 to 9 yds., Rs. 2-4 to R.s. 3-4, 

Sholapoie, bleached, o to 7 .vds., He. 1-10 to Rs. 2-4. 

Vishnu Mill, 7 to 9 .yds., Rs. 2-4 to Rs, 3-4. 

Saris 

llczwiida, 6 to 7 yds., Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-11. 

Madras, 7 to 9 yds., Rs. 3-0-G to Rs. 3-13-6. 

Aliiiiodabad, 6 to 9 .yds., R.s. 2-1 to Rs. 4-2. 

Sholaporo, o to 7 yds.. Re. 1-3 to Its. 2. 

Alimedab.id. cohnired, 9 ,vds., Rs. 4-4 to Rs. .5-0-6. 

Khadi— 

.Shola-pore, 12 to 24 .vds.. Its. 2-1 to Rs. 8 per piece. 

Sassoon Mill, Bombay, 24 yds., Rs. 4 to Rs. 7-6 per pieee. 

Sholapore, Roiicb Klmdi, 10 to 12 yds.. Re, 1-9 to Re. 1-1.5-9 per pieeo, 
Simla pore, Roiich Khadi, As. 6-9 to .As. 8-9 per lb. 

Ilatntalorc, 24 yds., Rs. 4-4 to Rs. 9-12 per ))ieoe. 

Silk Khadi, Reljrauni, .As. .5 to Re. 1-2 per .yard. 

.T.iiian, .As. 6. 

Naspur, 18 yds., Rs. 12 to Rs. 18 per piece, 

Ranealnrc, .As, 14 to Re. 1-2 Y>er yard. 

Surath, Re. 1-6 to Rs. 2-8 (>er yard. 







Cotton yarn— 

No. 12, Its. 2-14 to Rs. 4-4 i>er catie ot 10 lb. of different mills. 

No. 20, Rs. 4-4 to Its. 5-4 per case of 1(1 lb. of different mills. 

No. 40, Rs. 7-2 per case of 10 lb. of different mills 

No. 40 yarn, coloured. As. 14 to Re. 1-1 per pound. 

No. 60, Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 per 10 lb. case 
No. 64, Rs. 12-6 to Rs. 18 per 10 lb. case. 

No. 2/84, Rs. 19 to Rs. 23 per 10 lb. case. 

No. 2/28, As. 14 to As. 15 per pound. 

N.J }.—A few rates for guidance are shown above and for other qualities 
difference of two annas for each number is individually found, viz., No. 12 
is Rs. 4-4, No. 10 will cost Rs. 4 B. G. 

I regret delay of one day due to pressure of work. 


Tjctier No. 176, dated the. 80th April, 1938, to all Collectors of Customs. 

Tn connection with the Tariff Board’s enquiry regarding the continuance 
of protection for the Indian Cotton Textile Industry, there are several 
points raised in Mr. G. S. Hardy’s report of 1929 (Report on the Import 
Tariff on Cotton Piecegoods and on Rxternal Competition in the Cotton 
Pieeegoods Trade) upon which any information which you may be able to 
supply will materially assi.st the Board in estimating the present position 
of the industry. 

2. In the first place, I am to enquire whether any statistics of the 
nature of the,“Special Record” mentioned in para. 2 of Mr. Hardy’s 
report have been compiled since August, 1929, or whether you can refer me 
to any more recent information regarding the details .showii by that special 
return, i.e., the length and width of each piece of c-loth included in con¬ 
signments under various trade headings, its weight and the number of war)> 
and weft threads per quarter inch. The Board’s i)resent enquiry into the 
conditions of the cotton industry and the nature and extent of the com¬ 
petition to which it is eximsed must to a great extent take the same course 
as Mr. Hardy’s; and it is just as important for the Board as it was for 
Mr. Hardy to obtain all pos,siblc information which may serve to supply the 
deficiencies in the published statistics. Thus it would bo useful to the Board 
to know whether imports of dhutis are still recorded in Calcutta under 
the separate heads of Shirting, Jaconet and mill dhutis (see pages 47 and 48 
of Mr. Hardy’s report) and whether a similar record is maintained in other 
Custom Houses, and (if the record has been kept) to see the figures for the 
years 1929-30, 1930-31 and 1931-32. Similarly the Board would be glad to 
see any statistics from which the “apparent counts” of imiiorts of Japanese 
longcloth and shirtings can be calculated (see pages 49 to 51 of Mr. Hardy’s 
reijort). And with reg:ird to coloured goods, any stati.stics which would 
make possible the jmeparation of a comparative table similar to that given 
on page 65 of IMr. Hardy’s report would be most valuable. T nm also to 
ask whether in your opinion the conclnslons suggested hv Mr. Hardy in 
Chapter TV of his reiairt retpiire revi.sion in the light of mt)re recent 
experience and, if .so. in what respects. 

3. In the second place, T am to enquire whether .since the publication 
of Mr. Hardy’s report there has been any change in the statistical cla.ssifica- 
tion of (ffl) Indian manuf.actures, (h) imports, (c) exports, (d) re-exports of 
cotton yarn or piecegoods. This question is raised with special reference (a) 
to the change of classification of “ white yarn ” dhutis which Mr. Hardy 
on page 46 of his report mentions as having been made in Augu.st. 1927, (h) 
to the suggestions in para. 87 of the Tariff Board’s report of 1927 that in 
the .statistics of production published by the Oommoreial Intelligence Depart¬ 
ment, blenched goods .should he shown separately from grey goods, and the 
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fiRnres for coloured goods should be recorded at least under the seven heads 
under which they are given in the returns made by the mills, and (r) to 
the suggestions made b} Mr. Hardj’ with I’eference to the stati.stics of yarn 
(page :18) anti to the classification of sheetings and shirtings (page 55). 

4. Finnll.v, T am to refer to a matter which is onl.v indirectly connected 
with Mr. Jdardy’s report. In the course of the debates on the Cotton 
Textile Indu.stry (Protection) Bill in March, 1930, Sir (leorge llainy who 
was in charge of the Bill gave an undertaking that during the following 
year a continuous record of the i)rices of piece-goods would be inaintaineil 
and that after the protective duties had been in operation for a- yeai’ an 
officer would be put on speci.al duty to cxaiiiiue the elfoct of the duties upon 
the prices of cotton |)iecegoods. If you have maintained such a record and 
could let the Tai'ifC Board see it, it would afford them most valuable infor¬ 
mation ; and the Board would also like to know whether the special officer 
was appointed and whetlier Ids report has been published. 

5. I am to add that the Board would be glad to have your reply to this 
letter with six spare copies as early as convenient and in any case not later 
than June 16th. 


Collector of Customs, Calcutta. 

Lf.tinr Xo. 72, (hiinl the 'iHi, May, 

I have the honour to refer to vonr letter No. 176, dated the 25th April, 
1932. 

2. No statistics of the nature of the “ Special Becord ” mentioned in 
para. 2 of iny report have been compiled here since August, 1929, nor could 
similar figures now he furni.slietl. I <-an ))robabl,v obtain fairly complete 
partictllars relating to any pniti<'ular style of cloth you may care to specify 
but they will be confined to .ittrihutes of the cloth, and will not provide 
any statistical inronmvtion other than what is to be fonnd in the published 
ti’ade returns. An exception is in the case of grey dhutis, and T attach 
a statement in which imports of grey dhutis are chussihed into “ Mull ”, 
“Jaconet” and “Shirting” lor the past throe years. The information 
on pages 49-51 and 65 of my report was compiled from the special record 
and similar information is not now available 

3. T am not fiuite .sure wdiat sort of reply the Tarifi' Board expects to 
its empiiry whether “the conclusions suggested by Mr. Hardy in Chapter 
IV of his leport require revision ”. Chapter TV of my report comprised a 
survey of the greater part of the problem which now faces the Tariff Board 
and I reached conclusions only after several mouths’ intensive study of the 
position as it then existed. It would he <|uite impossible for me to form 
conelusioiis on the jiosition as it e.xists to-day w'ithont devoting a similar 
period to a study of the problem. 

4. No change has been nia.de at this Custom Honso in the maiinei' in 
which goods are assigned to the variou.s heads specified in the returns pub¬ 
lished by the Department of Commercial Intelligence. The Dircctoi-General 
of that Deinirtment will he in a position to ,sa,y what progre.ss has been 
made in the consideration of the suggestions T made for a revision of the 
classification. 

5. The only record maintained in pursuance of the undertaking whieli 
yon quote in para. 4 of your letter is in the nature of a weekly return sent 
to the Director-General of Coinuiereial Intelligence who will no doubt supiily 
the Tariff Board with tlie information he has I'ompiled therefrom. T am not 
aware of the appointment of a .special officer but T suggest that empiiries 
should he made from the Govermnciit of .India w'ho are in the best position 
to say whefher the undertaking was carried out. 



Importations of grey dhutis. 
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Other countries 
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Collector of Customs, Madras. 

Letter B. 0. R. No. 77il32-St., dated the 2Srd May, 1932. 

I have the honour to enclose a statement containing the particulars 
required for the preparation of a comparative table similar to that given 
at page 65 of Mr. Hardy’s report. The statistics in the nature of the 
“Special Record” and the other information called for in para. 2 of your 
letter No. 176, dated the 2Sth April, 1932, are not available in this office. 
The information furnished to Mr. Hardy for August, 1929, was prepared 
after circularising the importers specially for the purpose. 

2. There has been no change in statistical classification under cotton 
yarn or piecegoods since the publication of Mr. Hardy’s report. iWhite 
yarn dhutis however are being classified and shown under “Grey” at this 
port also as pointed out by Mr. Hardy in his report. 

3. I enclose copies of the weekly record of market values of cotton piece- 
goods maintained by this office from December, 1930, up to date. Copies of 
the lists previous to this period have not been kept. A consolidated state¬ 
ment was however sent to the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics in November, 1930. So far as I know no special officer was 
appointed to examine the effect of the enhanced duties upon the pieces of 
cotton piecegoods. 

4. As regards your enquiry in the last sentence of para. 2 of your letter 
I ha.ve the following remarks to offer. Mr. Hardy’s report was published 
in 1929 when the rate of duty on cotton piecegoods stood at 11 per cent, as 
in previous years and when the United Kingdom was gradually recovering 
from the set-back to its exports caused by the war. The imports during 
1929-30 showed an increase of British as well as Jap.anese products as com¬ 
pared with the previous year. On 1st March, 19^, the duty was raised 
to 15 per cent, or 3i annas per lb. and an additional 5 per cent, was levied 
on non-British goods. .Tapan wa.s not affected by this increase at least for 
the time being, and the statistics for 1930-31 showed an increase in 
imports (from that country) of Grey and coloured piecegoods (Japan does 
not compete in white piecegoods). The imports from United Kingdom on 
the other hand wore seriously affected by the rise in duty, the reduction 
being about 36 per cent, in white, 45 per cent, in coloured and more than 
50 per cent, in Grey piecegoods. The effects of the further increases in 
duty in April and the levy of the surcharge of 25 per cent, in September, 
1931, accelerated the fall in imports from United Kingdom. .Japan which 
was not affected by the <'hangc of duty in March, 1930, probably on account 
of its cheap labour, also experienced a serious set-back as its selling capacity 
in the face of the new duties had decreased considerably. The increase in 
the rates of duty is therefore one of the important changes which took 
place after the publication of Mr. Hardy’s report. The world-wide economic 
depression, the recent fluctuations in exchange and the political develop¬ 
ments in India are additional features to bo reckoned with in estimating 
the effect of the new duties on the inrport of cotton piecegoods. 

5. There is no doubt that the increase in the rates of duty has afforded 
very gre,at protection to the Indian industry. As far as Manchester goods 
are concerned they do not compete to any great extent with the Indian 
Mill goods since most of the importations are of finer materials which are 
not as yet being manufacturecj in India. .Japan, on the other hand, is a 
keen competitor ■ with the Indian mills in coarser cloth. When the duties 
were raised she reduced her prices and at present there seems to be an 
attempt to flood the Indian market with Japa.nese goods at astonishingly 
low rates. It is believed th.at .Japan’s capacity to under-sell the Indian 
mills is due to her recent departure from a Gold standard; it is alleged that 
her mills are subsidised by Government. In the circumstances the opinion 
gains ground that protective duties must be continued and indeed that a 
much heavier duty should be imposed on the fcoarset cloths which are made 
by the Indian mills. 
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Enclosure No. 1. 

Imports of foreign coloured goods into Madras Presidency for the years 
1929-30, 19S0S1 and 1931-S2 in yards. 

Heading in the Import Retama. 1929-30. 1930-31. 1931-32. 

Yda. Yds. Yds. 

Chadars, printed, dyed and woven 

Lungis and dhutis, printed . ... ... 987 

tungis, dhutis and sarange, woven . ... 6,088 6,980 

Lungis and sarangs, printed and woven 


Drills and jeans, printed 
Drills and jeans, woven 
Shirtings, dyed .... 
Checks, spots and striped, dyed . 
Saris and scarves, dyed 

Twills, dyed. 

Drills and jeans, dyed . 

Saris and scarves, printed 
Saris and .scarves, woven . . 
Checks, spots and striped, printed 
Checks, spots and striped, woven . 
Twills, printed . . . . V 

Twills, woven . . . - . 

Shirtings, printed . ... 

Shirtings, woven . ... 

Coatings and trouserings 
Flannel and flannelettes, printed 
Flannel and flannelettes, woven . 
Flannel and flannelettes, dyed 
Unspecified, printed 
Unspecified, dyed .... 
Unspecified, woven 
Cambrics, etc., printed 
Cambrics, etc., dyed 
Cambrics, etc., woven . 

Prints and chintz, printed and woven 
Prints and chintz, dyed 
Sateens, printed . . . ; 

Sateens, and Italians, dyed . 

Vfelvet and velveteens ; 


907,196 

252,512 

14,829 


428 

... 

1,168,838 

814,904 

895,566 

370,884 

436,011 

281,216 

3,064,978 

2,160,207 

333,228 

222,761 

205,426 

212,713 

440,067 

935,589 

371,453 

414,301 

57,405 

3,845 

12,691 

86,782 

27,951 

' 177,689 

64,286 

47,263 

20,364 

32,028 

10,260 

23,264 

11,494 

... 

283,655 

124,273 


1,939 

14,618 

7,130 

2,810 

83 

333 

163 




9,400 

.... 

124,400 

23,820 

10 

13,813 

35,442 

7,323 

1,631,481 

927.610 

816,442 

16,513 

6,927 

3,538 

509,140 

57,257 

349 

2,049,378 

1,977,542 

1,633,947 

160 

61,231 

12,OOC 

2,666,237 

785,529 

58,672 

3,919,630 

1,752,757 

1,132,768 

621 

1,229 


498,954 

367,992 

133,369 

1,495 

8,493 

3,346 







Weekly statement o/ lyriees of specified lines of Cotton Pieeegoods 



Malle (BJeaehedia piece): 

(1) 1703, 68'x20yd«. 

(2) 9000, 62” X 20 yds. 
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Weekly statement of prices of specified lines of Cotton Piecegoods —contd. 
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Ualls (Bleached in piece): 

(1) 1703, 63'X 20 yd*. 

(2) 9000, 52'x20 yds. 



























Thin line border, 40* x25j yds. 
Tape border, 2/6, 7, 8 x 50* 
Bobby border, 2/6, 7, 8 X 60* 
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Weekly statement of prices of specified lines of Cotton Pieeegoods —contd. 


m 



UnUg (Bleached in piece); 

(1) 1703, 53'X 20 yds. 9 0 0 9 10 0 9 10 0 9 10 0 9 10 0 9 10 0 9 10 0 9 10 0 9 10 0 9 10 

(2) 9000, 52'X 20 yds.10 SO 10 00 980 9 12 0 980 980 980 980 980 98 
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Weekly statefAfCnt of prices of specified lines of Cotton Piecegoods —contd. 
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Weekly statement of prices of specified lines of Cotton Pieeegoods —oontd. 
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(2) 9000, &2*x20yds. 








DhnUs— 

Tliin lino bordeij iOT y. 23} yd.^. 
Tape border, 2/6, 7, 8 X 50" 
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403, grey “ Colour BaU ”, China . . 760 760 770 760 760 760 760 830 900 812 

2/64«, bleached mercerised, Japan . . 780 7 12 0 7 12 0 7 12 0 7 12 0 7 12 0 780 7 12 0 7 12 0 7 12 





























7hlii>Uae boid^» 40' x2H 
Tape border, 2/6, 7; ,SsxSO* 
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Non-Britfeh— 

40e, grey “Colour BaU **, China . . . 10 6 0 10 0 0 9 7 0 7 15 0 7 12 0 7 12 0 7 10 0 7 10 

2/64s, bleached mercerised, Japan . . 800 800 760 720 6 14 0 6 14 0 6 14 0 68 
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G>llector of Customs, Rangoon. 

Letter C. No. 25i of 19S2, dated the Ut June, 193H. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 176, dated the 26th April, 
1932. 

2. I appointed Mr. Minus, an Appraiser in this Custom House, to 
collect the information requir^ by you in connection with your enquiry 
regarding the continuance of protection for the Indian Cotton Textile 
Industry. Mr. Minus’ note submitted to me is interesting. A copy of the 
same together with a copy of the statement prepared by him is forwarded 
for your information. Another five copies of the statement will be sent 
to you in due course being now under preparation. I also enclose six copies 
of a comparative statement of coloured goods imported into Burnia during 
the years 1930-31 and 1931-32. 

3. A statement giving full details of piecegoods imported into Burma 
during the month of August, 1929, was prepared by the same officer 
for Mr. Hardy but unfortunately the office copy has been misplaced. 


Enclosure, 

Copy of Mr. Minns' Note, dated the S6th May, 1932. 

In attempting to accede to the requirements of the Secretary, Tariff 
Board, I have endeavoured to give as much information as possible as was 
available, from our records, the local market and from actual tests for 
weight and count made on samples drawn from the wharf or at importers’ 
premises. The brands of piecegoods selected for this purpose comprise the 
most popular ones, are typical of their particular line in the market and 
give a fair indication of the general state of the market during the period 
covered by the report. Where possible T have shown in the statement 
market values which prevailed prior to April, 1980, and have also given 
the reasons as far as could be gleaned, for the variations in the market values. 

It will be noticed from the statement that market prices have dropped 
in practically every instance, the reason being the fall in invoice cost duo 
no doubt to the depreciation of cotton prices. Another reason which is 
adduced for the present low cost of output of .Japanese piecegoods, is that 
Japan hod bought large quantities of American cotton at very favourable 
rates and is oonseouentlv able to place on the market cloth at prices 
which their competitors find it hard to l»eat. 

Japan which held the market in grey goods has been forced to give 
UP the heavier counts such as drills and sheetings owing to the fact that 
Bombay now produces these at prices with which .T.span cannot compete, 
jis the latter country is forced to buv Indian yarn for this purpo.se, the 
American qualities being mainly of the lighter counts. 

Most of the brands which .are shown in the list are those which -were 
specially selected in 1930 for report to the Director-General, as being 
typical of the lines they represented; but it will he noticed that some of 
the.se have comnlctelv lost the market, this being due to their hoiug 
replaced by more up-to-date lines. As far as Burma is concerned, experience 
has shown that the tendency is to purchase new designs. 

In regard to the points rai.sed by the Tariff Board, I ap))end notes 
seriatim. 

Para. 2 .—No special record was maintained hut at the reouest of the 
Director-General, vide his letter No. ^311. dated the .30th Anril. 19.30, and 
o’lv reply No. O, .190 dated the 1.3th Mnv. 19.30. we sunnhed him. with 
effect from April, 1930. monthly statements of certain selected brands of 
niecegoods showing the length, width and variation in market values. This 
information is incorporated in the statement referred to above in whieh 
is also ineluded—in respect of thes<* and a few other staple brands,—the 
weight and number of warp and weft threads per J inch. 



No special record of dhutios under the head of shirtings, jaconets and 
nuills has l)een maintained, the classification here following Director-General 
of Commercial Intelligence’s list, i;ia.; — 

1. Grei) pieceyoods — 

(«) Plain grey—Dhuties, saries and scarves, 

(b) Bordered grey—dhuties, saries and scarves. 

2. White 2 )ie,cegoods. —Dhuties, saries and scarves. 

3. Coloured, printed or dyed. —Printed dhuties, dyed dl^nties, woven 

dhuties. 

With regard to Japaiiese loiigcloth and shirtings, no special record 
has been maintained but the warp and weft of counts of certain varieties 
have beep included in the statement. 

A statement of the quantities of the various types of coloured goods 
imported from foreign countries into Burma is attached. Burma does not 
produce any cotton piecegoods. An outstanding fact in regard to the 
Burma market during the last few years is the replacement of 
cotton and silk by artificial silk, of which the Iqcql production takes a 
much larger share than formerly. 

Pam. 3 .—There is no production of cotton piecegopds in Burma. 

In regard to this i)aragraph please see the Superintendent of Statistics’ 
notes at page vii. 

Para. h .—The record referred to has been submitted monthly to the 
Director-General of Commercial intelligence but as m.entioned in my note 
above all the information is incorporated in the statement which I have 
compiled and submit herewith. 

Statement ehorciny the imports of coloured goods from foreign countries into 
Burma in millions of yards during 19.S0-S1 and 19S1-SS. 

J930-31. 1931-32. 

llillion lylilHon 

yards. yards. 


Lungis and dhuties, printed 

Lungis, dhuties and sarongs, woven . 

Lungis aud sarongs, printed and woven 

Total 

Drills and jeans, printed 
Drills and jeans, woven 

Total 

Shirtings. 

Checks, spots and stripe.s 

Saris and scarves. 

Twills. 

Drills aud jeans ..... 

Total 



Descriptions. 

Chadars 


Saris and scarves, printed 
Saris and scarves, woven 
Checks, spots apd stripes, printed 
COTTON textile 
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X930-31. 

1931-32. 

Descriptions. 


Million 

yards. 

Million 

yards. 

Checks, spots and stripes, woven 
Twills, printed 


1 

1 

Twills, woven 

Shirtings, printed 

• 

6 

6 

Shirtings, woven 

• 

3 

4 


Total 

9 

11 

Coatings and trouserings 

• 

. 

1 

Flannel and flannelettes, printed 
Flannel and flannelettes, woven 


1 

1 

Flannel and flannelettes, dyed 
Unspecified, printed 


1 

1 

Unspecified, dyed 

Unspecified, woven 


3 

1 


Total 

. 5 

3 

Cambrics, etc., v’l'inted 


1 


Cambrics, etc., dyed 

Cambrics, etc., woven 


1 

... 

Prints and chintz, printed 

Prints and chintz, dved 


3 

3 

Sateens, printed 




Sateens and Italians, d.vcd 

Velvet and velveteens . 


1 


Total 

6 

3 


Totai, Imports into Burma 

57 

53 



— 

— 


Collector o{ Customs, Bombay. 


(1) Letter B. S. B. No. ms of 19S3, dated the 9th June, 19S2. 

I hare the honour to refer to your letter cited above and to offer the 
following remarks. 

2. No statistics of the nature of Mr. Hardy’s " special record ” have 
been maintained in this Custom House since August, 1929. The Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce publishes a monthly .summary of imports of piece- 
goods which shows for various trade headings the number of pieces of 
certain dimensions imported from different countries. This summary does 
not, however, show weights or counts. 

3. The import trade in dhutles is insignificant in Bombay. There is no 
record under the sub-bendings shirting, jaconet and mnll. 

4. I give in Appendix A a few typic.al examples of Japanese longcloth 
and shirtings with data from which apparent cngnts may be calculated. 
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5. I enclose (Table XXXIX in Appendix B) a statement of imports and 
production of coloured goods in Bombay for the years 1928-29, 1929-30, 
1930-31 and 1931-32. 

6. There has been no change in statistical classification of Indian manu¬ 
factures, imports, etc., since the date of Mr. Hardy’s report. Preliminary 
investigations have been made as to how the change in classification should be 
carried out, bnt to my knowledge no final conclusion has yet been reached. 

7. I enclo.sc (Appendix C) copies of returns made periodically to th<! 
Director-General of Comm.ercial Intelligence which form the record of 
prices of typical piecegoods imported at Bombay. I am unable to say 
whether these have been the subje<;t of study by a special officer. 

8. In para. 2 of your letter you invite my opinion whether the con¬ 
clusions suggested by Mr. Hardy in Chapter IV of his report require revision 
in the light of later experience. I find it impossible to give such an opinion. 
The imposition of a protective tariff as a result of the Hardy report has 
had comparatively little effect in comparison with much more important 
factors. The boycott campaign and political unrest, the world-wide economic 
debacle, the abandonment of the gold standard by the United Kingdom and 
later by Japan and the Sino-Japane.se quarrel have introduced elements 
into the situation which have entirely obscured the effects of protection 
and made it impossible to estimate the extent or direction of normal com¬ 
petition. The tables contained in Anpendix B which show for the four 
years 1928-29 to 1931-32 the Boinhav figures corresponding to certain of the 
tables set forth in Chapter TV of Mr. Hardv’s report show clearly without 
comment from me what has Ijeen the combined effect of so coinolicnted 
causes. T may mention, however, certain tendencies which havo been 
apparent in the past two years. 

(a) The protection of greys has stimulated the importation of whites 
from Japan, the differential between the specific duty on greys and 
the ad valorem, duty on whites being in some cases more than the cost 
of bleaching. 

(h) Again, the hovcott of Japanese goods in China left the Japanese 
manufacturers with the alternative of closing down part of their pri>dnction 
with a consequent rise in overhead or of finding another market. The 
result was dumping of surplus stocks in Bombay. 

(o') The linking of the nioce with sterling when the United Kingdom 
abandoned the gold standard found Japan at a di.sadvnntage, hut there 
is every prospect of a regain of the ground then lost. Cotton purchased 
on the gold basis and therefore relatively cheap cotton, now that Japan 
is herself off the gold standard, is being .sold after manufacture in terms 
of the depreciated currency, and in respect of such goods Japan is at an 
advantage relatively to cotintries which preceded her in the flight from 
the gold standard. 

(d) In s.vmpatliy %vith the general .slump in commodity prices, the price 
of raw cotton has fallen to an extremely low level. American cotton in 
r,articular has beeu thus affected and the past year has seen exceptional 
importation.s of foreign cotton for use in Indian mills as below: — 

Tons. 

1928- 29 . 28,783 

1929- 30 . 23,913 

1930- 31 .57,780 

1931- 32 . 75,809 

These importations represent changes in the nature of Indian mill 
production in the direction of spinning finer counts, 

(fi) The hoveott movement in Bomhav has prevented the operntinu of 
a free market and the Indian mills have worn along with the imiiorter. 
if in a les.ser degree, the fetters nf Congress tyranny, Apart from bovcoit, 

K 2 
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th«re we signs* nf a true Swadeshi campaign and though it is difficult to 
separate the genuine national movement from the political weapon at 
present, the ‘‘ Buy Indian ” slogan is not without importance for the future. 

(i) I invite a reference to the tables shown in Appendix D. These 
indicate the increasing importance of artificial silk to the textile trade 
in India. The yarn figures (Table IV) do not show auy marked increase 
in quantity, though the past two years have seen a decided fall in price. 
Artificial silk and cqtton mixtures too show no tendency to increase (Table 
II). The figures for artificial silk (Table I) are however truly remarkable 
and when it is realised that Japanese competition in this line is more than 
a quality competition by reason of the aesthetic appeal of a more attractive 
fabric and is an effective price competition also, it must be admitted that 
ii new and significant factor has arisen. The following figures show the 
progressive fall in artificial silk prices: — 


April, 1928 
October, 1928 
April, 1929 
October, 1929 
April, 1930 . 

October, 1930 
April, 1931 
October, 1931 
April, 1932 

It may he true that artificial silk competes mostly witli British and 
Continental prints and d.ved goods, but it is now offered at a price that is 
within the reach of the poore.st and ns such it may prove a danger to cotton. 

9. Six spare copies of this letter and of its enclosures are forwarded 
herewith as desired. 


Rb. a. 
1 2 
0 16 
0 18 
0 10 
0 8 
0 7 
0 5 
0 5 
0 6 


p. 

0 per yard. 
0 „ 


APPENDIX A. 


Quality. 

Tsength of 
piece. 

Width of 
piece. 


No, of 
threarls per 

1 Inrh. 

Price per 
yard. 


Ydfi, 

Inches. 

Lbs. 

' 

Ke. 

A. P. 

Qrty Shirtings, 







BoW and Arrow 

46 

44 


10x18 

0 

3 6 

Soldier . 

40 

30 


19x17 

0 

4 0 

fil61. 

38 

44 


16x15 

0 

a 3 

3800 . 

38 

44 


19x18 

0 

4 11 

44000 . 

38 

44 


16X12J 

0 

2 10 

9898 . 

38 

38 


21x16 

0 

.3 11 

White Shirting). 







800 . 

42 

34 


23x21 

0 

4 5 

45000 . 

40 

43 


21x18 

2 

4 6 

500. 

42 

35 i 


24x22 

0 

4 10 

0020 . 

40 

35 

• 

17x14 

0 

8 5 

388 . 

40 

35 

• 

24X20 

0 

4 2 

5100. 

20 

33 

• 

18X16 

0 

3 3 

Printed Skirtings. 







Goohos. 

41 

26 

n 

18X14 

0 

2 6 

Babbit. 

30 

28 

4t 

17x14 

0 

2 6 

Do. 


26 

4 

17x14 

0 

2 3 

Do. 


42 

* 

17X13 

0 

3 0 

Coloured iSIripad Woven 







Shirting. 







171 . 


27 

7 

16x13 

0 

3 2 

505 . 


20 

61 

16x12^ 

0 

3 0 

2 Lions. 


24 

5| 

16x12 

0 

2 10 

2480. 


24 

5* 

16x12 

0 

2 10 


Perticalsn tne not »v»Uat>is at preseat, 






















m 

A1*I*I!NB!X B. 


Table No. XXI (page 46 of Mr. Hary’s report). 


lucpoTts into the Homhay PTesidency excluding Sijid of Gvey JJhuties* 
(including Saris and Scurces) in thousands of yards. 


Year. 

From 

United 

Kingdom. 

From 

Japan. 

Total 

Imports. 

tProduction in 
Mills in the 
Bombay Presi¬ 
dency of (Jrey 
and Bleached 
together. 

1928-29 

10,611 

2,269 

12,889 

383,771 

1929-30 

16,391 

4,187 

20,630 

540,664 

1930-31 

2,816 

1,378 

4,194 

676,816 

1931-32 

171 

1 

1 216 

387 

672,532 


* Separate figures for dhuties are not available. 

t This column rtf production includes both “ Grey and Bleached ’* quali¬ 
ties, Separate figures for “ Grey artd Bleached ” are not available. 


^'able No. XXIV (page 49 of Mr. Hardy’s report). 


Imports into the Pomhay Presidency excluding Sind and production of 
drey Longcloth and Shirtings in thousands of yards. 


Fear. 

i 

1 

1 

Imports 

Producljon 

df 

Grey and Bleached together ! 

1 

Total 

Imports 

and 

J^mbay 

Presi¬ 

dency 

produc¬ 

tion. 

1 

United 

King¬ 

dom. 

i 

Chiba and \ 
Japan. 

Other 

Sources, 

Total. 

j 

, i 

Bombay ! 
City 
UilU. 

1 

mhvir \ 
Mine 
in the 
Presi¬ 
dency. 

H 

1028-29 . 

12,138 

87,869 

i 

4 

100,011 

167,970 

176,268 

1 344,238 

444,240 

1929-SO . 

7,Rt)5 

125,476 

5 

182,985 j 

280,041 

163,586 

452,627 

685,612 

1930-31 . 

1,634 

, 49,512 


51,146 1 

327,617 

197,334 

524,951 

576,097 

1931-82 . 

968 

' 47,201 

6 

48,165 j 

1 

485,543 

205,237 

640,780 

088,945 
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1'abiiB No. XXVI (page 61 of Mr. Hardy’s report). 


imports into the Bombay Presidency excluding Sind and production of 
Grey (Plain) T-Oloths, Domestics and Sheetings in thousands of yards. 


Tear. 

impoL'Ui. 

Production 

of 

Grey and Bleached together. 

Total 

Imports 

^U8 prO' 

daction. 

Bombay 

City. 

Mills. 

other 
mille in the 
Presidency. 

i 

Tolal, 

iiiaa-ntt 

20 

17.730 

25,346 

43,07.1 

43,005 

1020*30 .... 

u 


26,274 

51,004 

52,005 



45,522 

25,150 1 

70,681 


1^31-32 .... 


60,534 

23,567 

00,101. 

00,101 


Tablk No. XXVII (page 52 of Mr. Hardy’s report). 

Grey sheetings. Exjiorts and Se-exports from the Bombay Presidency, 
excluding Sind, in thousands of yards (worked out as per assumption 
on iiage 53 of Mr. Ilardil’.s report, viz., that exports of T-cleths and 
Domestics and sheetings ” have been four-thirds of the actual figures 
for “ T-eloths and Domestics ” and that sheetings form two-thirds of the 
total re-exports of Grey goods). 


Year. 

Bxpncte. 

: Uo- 
1 exports. 

Total. 

Imports. 

♦ProdmtUon. 

1 

TtiliU 

importe 

plus 

produc¬ 

tion. 

Nett 
iluantity 
available 
lot con¬ 
sumption. 

, Bombay 
leland. 

1 

1 

other 
Mills 
in the 
Bombay 
Presi¬ 
dency. 

i028>29 . 
1920-80 . 
1030<31 . 
1931-32 . 

4,000 
(2,536 
1,700 
809 < 

4,48? 
5,248 1 
4,996 
3,501 

8,482 

7,784 

6,606 

4,810 

3.873 
11.584 
3,044 
3,710 1 

1 

17,730 

25,720 

46,522 

06,534 

25,845 

26,274 

25,160 

23,567 

46,948 
03,578 
73,7 25 
93,811 

38,460 

55,794 

67,029 

89,501 


* These Ugures represent the actual tlgures uudor the head ** T-Cloths, Domestic and Sheetings . 


Table No. XXIX (page 55 of Mr. blnidy’s report). 

Imports into the Bombay Presidency excluding Sind and production of 
Grey Drills and Jeans in thousands of yards. 


Imports. 

l^oduotiou 

of 

Qrey nud Bleacbed together. 


Tear. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Japan. 

U. S. A. 

Total. 

Bombay 

Mills. 

Other 

TWillft 

in the 
I^mbay 
Presi¬ 
dency. 

Total 

Bombay 

Presi¬ 

dency 

Produc¬ 

tion. 

Total, 

1928-29 . 
1920-30 . 
1930-31 . 
1031-32 . 

189 

28 

33 

25 

4,782 

5,941 

705 

614 

1,021 

360 

190 

402 

6,010 

0,330 

928 

1,043 


8,577 

9,154 

9,644 

10,664 

40,118 

05,256 

r>6,597 

77,080 

02,120 

71,686 

67,025 

78,123 





































Tablb No. XXX (page 56 of Mr. Hardy’s report). 

Imports into the Bombay Presidency excluding Sind of White (Bleached) goods: all countries. 
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Tabl'e XXXir (page 58 of Mr. Hardy’s report); 

Imports into the Bombay Presidency excluding Sind of Coloured {Printed, Dyed and Woven) goods (all countries). 





UbspeafledalK) Inotade 





















ilf 



' triispecifled include Chadars and Prints and Chintz. 

























Table No. XXXIX (page 65 of Mi'. Hardy’s report). 

Production and imports of Coloured goods in the Bombay Presidency excluding Sind from 1928-29 to 1931-32 in thousands of yards. 
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statement shoicinff (he imports into the Bombay Presidency excluding Sind of Piecegoods made entirely etf 

Artificial Silk. 


i40 
















No. III. Statement showing the imports into the Bombay Preside^rcy excluding Sind of Ptecegoods made entirely of 

Artificial Silk and Pieeeyoods made of Cotton and Artificial Silk, 
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(2) Letter B. S. B. No. ms of 19S2, dated the 18th June, 193S, from, the 
Collector of Cuetoms, Bombay, 

1 have the lionour to refer to the footnote to Appendix A accompanying 
iny letter cited above and to enclose licrewith a list (together with six 
spare copies) slituving tlie weight per piece of white shirtings of those 
qualities for which this iiiformiitioii was not previously available. Similar 
information in respect of the last item under printed shirtings in the 
same appendix is not at [iresent available. 


APPENDIX A. 

White Shirtingi>. 

Quality. Weight of piece. 

800 121 lbs. 

45000 lOi „ 

6020 11 „ 

388 11 „ 

5100 4 „ 

Collector of Customs, Karachi- 

(1) Letter 0. No. 874/33, dated the 13th June, 1035. 

I have tho honour to refer to your letter No. 176, dated the 25th April, 
1932, 

2. No statistics of the nature of the “ Special record ” mentioned in 
para. 2 of Mr. Hardy’s report wore, maintained in this Custom House after 
1929, but information has been collected now as far as possible and this 
is given in the Statement " A ” appended to this letter. 

3. Imports of dhutis are not separately recorded under the three sub¬ 
heads shirting, jaconet and mull dhutis. Figures of imports of the different 
kinds of dhutis for the la.st three years are given in Statement “ B ”. 

4. No information is available in regard to the counts of yarn used in 
the manufacture of Japanese longcloth and shirtings, but inquiries show 
that yarn of higher counts than 30s, is used in very small qunntitie.s. Most 
of the Japanese cloth that is now being imported is made of yarn of 20s 
to 30s and only a few of ,30s to 40s. Yarns of counts almve 40s are seldom 
used. 

5. Imports of different descriptions of coloured goods into this port 
during the four years ending 1931-32 are shown m Statement “ C”, 

6. There has been no change in the classification of (a) Indian manufac¬ 
tures, (h) imports, (c) exports and (d) rc-exoprts of cotton yarn and piece- 
good.s since the publication of Mr. Hardy’s report excepting the siditting 
iiu of the head “ Fonts " into two sub-divisions, viz., (1) Fents not more 
than 9 .yards in length and (2) Others, with effect from 4th April, 1930. 
The various sub-heads under which imports of grey, white and coloured 
piecegoods are recorded appear in classification list No. 1. 

7. Imports of white yarn dhutis hove all along been recorded as “ Gre.v ” 
dhutis and not as white .at this Custom House. 

8. The note hook in which a record of the prices of piecegoods has been 
maintained is forwarded herewith. It may please be returned when you 
have finished with it. Bates of important qu.alities only have been recorded 
from 1st .Tune, 19,30. From the rates shown it w'ill be seen that there 
Ii.ss been a fall in prices all round notwithstanding the increase in duty, 
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Statement “ A ” '-Particulars of imports of important varieties of cotton 

piecegoods at Karachi. 


Quality No. 


Threads in 

Bimenaions. warp and weft Weight, 
per I". 


Market 

value. 


White Mulls {Manchester). 


78 





37"x20 yds. 

17x14 

Lbs. oz. 

2 9 

Bs. A. 

4 0 

p. 

0 

88 




• 

41" x20 yds. 

17x14 

2 10 

4 5 

0 

98 





43" X 20 yds. 

17x14 

2 12 

4 5' 

0 

B26 





50" X 20 yds. 

18x16 

1 10 

5 15 

0 

116 





48" X 20 yds. 

15x18 

1 8 

5 6 

0 

88 





48" X19 yds. 

16x18 

2 4 

6 2 

0 

5009 





50" X 19 yds. 

17x12 

1 12 

3 14 

0 

36440 





34"x20 yds. 

13x16 

1 8 

3 6 

0 

6777 





42/4"x20 yds. 

16x20 

3 4 

4 14 

0 

543 





42"x20 yds. 

14J X 12 

1 0 



87000 





44J" X18 yds. 

15x11 

2 8 

3 1 

0 

972 





44" X 20 yds. 

17x14 

1 8 

3 6 

0 

42000 





48" X18 yds. 

16x13 

3 0 

3 1 

0 

551 





40" X18 yds. 

14x8i 

2 0 

2 6 

0 

B77 





43"x20 yds. 

17x14 

1 3 

3 6 

0 

64343 





34"x25 yds. 

15x11 

1 13 

3 2 

0 

57000 





40"xl8 yds. 

14x9 

1 5 

2 4 

0 

376 





44" X 20 yds. 

17xl4J 


3 12 

6 

295 





411" X 20 yds. 

15ixl3 


3 2 

0 

84 





38" X 20 yds. 

19x17 


4 5 

0 

8658 





41i* xl8 yd.s. 

14x9 


2 10 

0 

39000 





44" X18 yds. 

14i X 11 


3 2 

0 

35376 





36"x25 yds. 

16x13 


4 4 

0 

71324 





34"x25 yds. 

144 Xllj 


3 7 

0 

951 





43" X 20 yds. 

16x13 

1 0 

3 6 

0 

637 





41J"x20 yds. 

14x12 

1 0 

3 1 

0 

691 





41" X 20 yds. 

14x11 

0 14 

3 2 

0 

791 





43" X 20 yds. 

16x12 

1 1 

3 6 

0 

75000 





49" X18 yds. 

134 XlOJ 

2 0 

3 10 

6 

3939 





63" X18 yds. 

13' XlOi 

2 24 

4 0 

0 

9292 





52" X18 yds. 

14x13 

2 4 

4 3 

0 

92092 





52" X18 yds. 

16x12 

2 34 

4 1 

0 

91091 





46" X18 yds. 

15x12 

2 0 

3 10 

0 

71000 





44" X18 yds. 

13x10 

1 10 

3 2 

0 

22000 





40i"xl8 yds. 

12x7 

1 5 

2 5 

6 

57057 





40J " X18 yds. 

11x7 

1 3 

2 4 

0 


Rani Lilli 
Aklmr 


White shirting {Manchester). 
33" X 40 yds. 18 x 19 

.34" X 40 yds. 1.5^ x 17 


30"x40 yds. 


8 4 13 12 0 

(for 41 yds.) 

68 9 12 0 

(for 41 yds.) 

6 0 7 8 0 


7.30.5 


13x14 
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Statembnt “ A —PaxHculars of itaports of important varietiex of cotton 
pipicijoofU at Karachi —ciintd. 


Quality No. 


Diinensicns. 

Threads in 
waip and weft 

Weight. 

Market 

value. 




per 1'. 






Lbs. oz. 

Rs. A, V. 


White shirtings (Afanchester }—contd 



40000 . 


36" X 40 yds. 

26x26 

7 0 

18 4 0 

“ K-husheo ” 


34 X 40 yds. 

19x18 

7 0 

11 8 0 

Qanush 


34/5" X 40 yds. 

19x20 

6 14 

11 0 0 

“ Saw ” 


35" X 40 yds. 

19x20 


12 1 6 

555 


34" X 40 yds. 

19x21i 


10 8 0 

S. W. 11 


34" X 40 yds. 

18x18 


10 8 0 

Shivjee 


33" X 40 yds. 

19x18 


10 0 0 

Book 


34" X 40 yds. 

19x17 


10 4 0 

Nag 


34" X 40 yds. 

19x18 

7 0 

10 6 0 

Tuffan 


34" X 40 yds. 

19x18 

7 0 

10 6 0 



Prints (Manchestex). 



Blouse, prints, 377 

29" X 50 yds. 

16x13 

7 0 


Gagras, 4200 


31" X 40 yds. 

.16 X 15 

5 2 

13 12 0 

Splits, 3406 


19" X 25 yds. 

15x13 

2 2 

4 8 0 

Soarl's, 5626 


52" X 2/54 yds. 

18x16 

1 6 

2 16 0 
Per yd. 
Rs. A. P. 

Jeans, B10C2 

. 

27" X 60 yds. 

26x13 

8 12 

0 4 0 

pisohargo Lusters, 





1062 . 


27" X 50 yds. 

26x13 

8 4 

0 6 0 

Shirtings, 3139 


29" X 54 yds. 

18 X 15 

7 12 

0 3 10 

Chintz, 01922 
Printed jeans. 

Guru 

28" X 60 yds. 

18x20 

7 12 

0 6 0 





Humdas 


27" X 50 yds. 

28x13 

9 1 

0 5 6 

Sasui, Punhoo 


26'' X 50 yd.s. 

24x13 

S 1 

0 4 3 

Per piece. 






Rs. A., P. 

Sudhama 


19" x25 yds. 

17x13 

2 8 

5 6 0 
Per yd. 
Rs. A. P. 

White ground 

shirt- 





ings, 191 . 
Indigo printed 

shirt- 

27"x60 yds. 

16x13 


0 3 0 

ings, ^0 . 


30" x54 yds. 

16x16 


0 4 7 

Blue prints, 677 
Wliite ground 

prints, 

29/80" X 60 yds. 

17x16 


0 4 6i 

393 . 


27"x50 yds. 

17x13 

... 

0 3 0 

Fancy prints, 838 

29"x60 yds. 

20x17 


0 5 5 

Prints, 666 . 


29/30" X 50 yds. 

16x16 

7 0 

0 4 8 

Prints, 891 . 


28"x50 yds. 

16x14 

6 12 

0 3 5 

Prints, 760 


30" X 58 .yds. 

16x15 

6 13 

0 4 7 



White lappets {Manchester). 








Per piece. 






Rs. A. P. 

2114 . 


42" X10 yds. 

15x19 

1 6 

3 0 Q 
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St4TBMEnt “ A Particulars of imports of important varieties of cotton, 
piecegpods at Karachi —concld. 


Quality No. 


Threads in 

Dimensions, wrap and weft Weieht. 
per i". 

Satin Jeans (Manchester). 


Market 

vaiue. 


G52 
No. 30 


Per yd. 

Lb.s. OZ. lls. A. 1 *. 
27/8»x30yds. ... 14 9 0 10 9 

28^x40 yds. ... 12 10 0 9 6 


Dyed (Manchester). 

Per piece. 


Turkey Red 

Twills, 



Rs. A. P. 

No. 7 

30" X 50 yds. 

22x22 

10 0 

19 0 0 





Per yd. 
Rs. A. P. 

Black mulls, 91G 

i . 44" X 40 yds. 

18} X 14} 


0 4 0 

Khaki shirtings, 

888 . 30" X 50 yds. 

18x14 

6 6 

0 3 9 

Khalci shirtings, 

32 . 29" X 41 yds. 

14 X 14 

3 12 

0 3 0 
Per piece. 
Rs. A. p. 

Turkey Red Shirtings, 



6736 

35" X 40 yds. 

19 X 15 

6 8 

11 8 0 

Turkey Red Cambrics, 




4660 . 

27" X 20 yds. 

15x12 

2 10 

4 2 0 


(Irey Mulls (Manchester). 



4246 

46" X 20 yds. 

16x17 

2 2 

4 2 6 

2611 

48" X 20 yds. 

12x16 

1 12 

3 2 0 

26 

. . 48" X 20 yds. , 

13x15 

1 4 

3 3 0 


White Stripe Dorias (Manchester). 



6161, 7171 . 

42" X 10 yds. 

8x11 

0 11 

1 12 0 


White Nainsoolcs (Manchester). 



2884 

. . 36" X18 yds. 


2 4 

3 6 0 

ST.\TEMBN’r “B” 

.—Imports of the different 

hinds of 

dhuiis for 

the three 


years ending 1931-SS. 

1939-30. 1930-31. 1931-32. 

Yds. Yd.s. Yds. 

Plain Grey— 

Dhntis, saris and scarves— 

United Kingdom 
Other foreign countries . 

Bordered Grey— 
phuties, saris and scarves— 


United Kingdom 

2,447,211 

r}30,651 

326,843 

Other foreign countries . 
White blenched’— 

Dhuties, saris and scarves— 

1,141.328 

120,000 

United Kingdom 

382,118 

89,11.5 

37,638 

Other foreign countries . 
COTTON TEXTILE 


500 

L 
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Statement “ B ".—Imports of the different kinds of dhuties for the three 
years ending 19S1-S2 —contd. 

1929-30. 1930-31. 1931-32, 

Yds. Yds. Yds. 

Printed goods— 

Dhutis— 

United Kingdom 
Other foreign countries . 

Dyed goods— 

Dhutis— 

United Kingdom 
Other foreign countries . 

Woven coloured goods— 

Dhutis— 

United Kingdom 
Other foreign countries . 


Statement “C ”.—Statement showing the yardage of the different descrip¬ 
tions of coloured goods imported into Karachi from foreign countries 
during the four years ending 1921-32. 


Description. 

1928-29. 

1929.30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 


Yds. 

Yds. 

Yds. 

Yds. 

Printed goods— 

Cambrics, including 

madapollams, muslins, 

mulls and jaconets 

8,356,350 

5,416,983 

1,727,218 

2,222,070 

Chndars 
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Cheeks, spots and stripes 

60,668 

90 



Dhutis 




... 

Drills and Jeans 

8,428,632 

9,398,719 

6,173,142 

6,773,240 

Flannels and flannelettes 

3,976,556 

664,876 

307,628 

860,385 

Lungis .... 




Prints and chintz 

3,362,737 

2.400,161 

3,765.928 

1,717,783 

Saris and scarves 

3,559,412 

2,591,096 

2,273,467 

1,111,220 

Sateens 

835,442 

564,644 

160,590 

709,669 

Shirtings 

22,122,262 

16,814,664 

9,114,621 

17,331,881 

Twills .... 

14,972,943 

8,863,966 

2,685,038 

3,070,168 

Woven lungis and 

sarongs 



... 

... 

Unspecified descriptions 

90,019 

174,328 

22,704 

6,244 

Total of printed goods 

66,765,021 

45,879,526 

26,220,480 

33,792,660 
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Statement “ C — Statement showing the yardage of the different descrip~ 
tions of coloured goods imported into Karachi from foreign countries 
during the four years ending 19S1S8 —oontd 


Description. 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 


Yds. 

Yds. 

Yds. 

Yds. 

Dyed goods— 

Cambrics including 

madapollams, muslins, 
mulls and jaconets . 

7,913,902 

7,078,075 

4,663,647 

6,244,887 

Chadars 


439 


Checks, spots and stripes 

619,908 

719,626 

33,344 

86,221 

Dhutis 



... 


Drills and jeans . 

579,253 

229,735 

223,490 

330,208 

Flannels and flannelettes 

1,710,225 

310,942 

468,776 

669,327 

Italian cloth and 

sateens 

9,922,784 

3,301,290 

2,863,866 

4,606,987 

Lungis .... 

28,008 

28,536 

10,949 

... 

Prints and chintz 

1.696 


1,062 

6,328 

Saris and scarves 



6,114 

2,394 

Shirtings 

8,379,796 

7,170,356 

3,807,772 

3,179,400 

Twills .... 

0,139,710 

49,266,673 

2,607,903 

6,226,340 

Woven, lungis and 
sarongs 





Unspecified descriptions 

1,986,063 

1,1091,745 

171,316 

299,758 

Total of dyed goods 

37,281,334 

24,874,316 

14,858,228 

20,548,848 

Woven coloured goods— 
Cambrics including 

madapollams, muslins, 
mulls and jaconets . 

68,501 




Chadars 



... 


Checks, spots and stripes 

190,874 


... 

... 

Coatings and trouser¬ 
ings including cash¬ 
meres, serges and 
tweeds 

2,628,911 

1,550,880 

961,417 

1,078,743 

Dhutis 





Drills and jeans . 

150,000 


366,000 

561,352 

Flannels and flannelettes 

6,179 

313,422 

77,564 

662,651 

Lungis and sarongs 


28,207 

10,600 


Prints and chintz 


... 


... 

Saris and scarves . 


4 .. 


... 

Shirtings 

5,868,179 

7,111,064 

2,819,636 

272,962 

Twills .... 

136,163 



120 

Velvet and velveteens . 

613,313 

409,017 

177,920 

640,760 

Unspecified descriptions 





Total of woven coloured 
goods .... 

9,451,620 

9,412,690 

4,413,027 

3,016,488 


Grand total of printed, 
dved and woven colour¬ 
ed goods . . 112,497,976 80,166,432 46,491,735 57,357,896 


1,2 
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(2) Letter A’o. 0874/32, dated the SUt Jwne, 193i, from the Collector of 

Cwioriia, Karachi. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 17C, dated the 2o.th April, 
1932. 

' 2. In continuation of luy letter of even number dated the 13th inetant 
1 forward herewith copies of replies received from Messrs. Japan Cotton 
Trading Company, Limited, Karachi, and Messrs. Toyo Menka Katsha, 
Limited, Karachi, with copies of accompaniments thereto. 


Copii of letter dated the Stii June, lOti'2, from Mcesrs. Japan. Cotton Trading 
’ Company, Limited, Karachi, to the Assistant Collector of Customs jot 
•ippraisement, Karachi. 

With reference to your letter No. C. 874 of 12tli ultimo, we have the 
honour to enclo% herewith information required by you. 

As regards “ Warj) and Weft ”, actual counts u.scd in them and weight 
per piece, wo regret oui' inability to inform you as we have no such record, 
and such information can be had from the manufacturers only. We are 
generally purchasing or selling per piece or per yard and not by counts. 


Jai'ak Cotton 'ITi.awnc; <;oiu>A.N'Y, Limiteu. 


Uesoription. 

Dimension. 

Market Value 



Rs. a. p. 

Orey goods — 



Asahi 

36" X 40 yds. 

10 4 0 

Soldier 

36" X 40 yds. 

10 14 0 

3-pcachus 

. 36" X 40 yds. 


2-Snipes 

36*x40 yd.s. 


Colour Ball 

.36" X 40 yds. 


No. 3800 

44" X 38 yds. 

10 4 0 

No. 1400 

44"x38 yds. 


No. 4488 

44" X 38 yds. 


Horse 

44" X 38 yds. 


No. 6200 

38"x38yds. 


drey drills -— 



3-Dogs 

29^" X 40 yds. 

11 4 0 

Swan 

29J"x40yds. 


drey dhooties — 



No. COO . . 

44" X 2/10 yds. 

2 0 

Hoof 

44" X 2/10 yds. 


White shirtings — 



No. 11000 . 

34" X 40 yds. 


No. 3535 

33" X 40 yds. 

9 1 0 

No. 800 

. 34"x42 yds. 

11 0 0 

No. 9999 

34" X 40 yds. 

10 10 0 

No. 85000 

35" X 40 yds. 


No. 0020 

35" X 40 yds. 

8 12 0 

No. 3787 

.34" X 40 yds. 


Sainsooks — 



No. .mio 

28" X18 yds. 

2 8 0 











Description. 

Dimension. 

31arkct Value. 

Dyed yoods — 

Twills 30,50 . 

Poplins 

. 27/28" x.’iO yds. 

. 27/28" X .■«) yds. 

As. A. P. 

0 5 4; 

I. T. Itcd shiitinijs — 

.\o. 0000 
-Vo. 17000 

No. 1100 

No. IIOOO 

. 27/28" X‘26 yds. ') 

. 27/28" X 2.5 yds. ' 

. 27/28* X 25 yds. | 

. 27/28"X25 yds. J 

4 5 0 

Dyed velveteens — 

No. 9688 

No. 9688 

21J"x33/42 yds. 

. 21i"x 38/42 yds. 


tfrinterl vclueteens 

211" X 38/42 yds. 


I'riuted jeans — 

No. .‘11 etc., etc. 

. 27/28" X 30 yds. 

5 8 0 

Cotton prints — 

No. 800 ... 

No. 676 ... 

No. Ill ... 

No. 112 ... 

No. 113 ... 

. 27/28" X 30 yds. 

. 27/28»x30 yds. 

. 27/28" X 30 yds. 

. ‘27/28" X 30 yds. 

. *27/28" X 30 yds. 


atriprd ticills 

. 24/25" x.-K) yds. 


Kayon ijootls — 

Hrocades 

Ditto 

Kluniicl.s 

. 27/‘28" X 25 yds. 

20" X 30 yds. 

. 28/29" X 47 yds. 



dopy of letter dated thi- 8th June, 19-Jil, from Messrs. Toyo Maiikn Kaisha, 
Limited, Karachi, tn the .Assistant dolleetoi of Customs for .ipproise- 
riient, Karachi. 


Cotton pieckcooub—AB bKHUKKVT of-—. 

We are in receipt of yuur letter No. C 874 of 12th Muy, 1932, request¬ 
ing us to furnish information regarding (1) Quality number, (2) Dimensions, 
(3) Nuni^r of threads in warp and weft per I" and (4) weight per piece 
of the important lines of cotton piecegoods imported by ii.s. 

In reply, we have to inform you that with regard to your enquiry 1, 
2 and 4, we enclose herelh particulars of same in full detsiils on a separate 
sheet giving quality nusfbers, dimensinhs and weight per piece of inipottant 
lines of cotton piecegoods imported by us while for your enquiry ag&inst 
No. 3 we regret as we have no particulars of same with us we are unable 
to send them on to you. 
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Toyo Menka Kaisba, Limited. 


Fanries. 


Articles. 



Quality No. 

Dimensions. 

Market value. 






Rs. A. 

p. 

Printed jeans . 



5000 

28" X 30 yds. 

5 8 

0 

Ked shirtings . 



GOO 

27 / 28" X 25 yds. 

4 14 

0 

i>itto 



700 

27/28" X 25 yds. 

5 12 

0 

Ditto 



98000 

28" X 25 yds. 

4 4 

0 

Printed shirtings 



PPP. 451 

26" X 30 yds. 

5 2 

0 

Ditto 



300 

26" X 30 yds. 



White shirtings 



9090 

35" X 40 yds. 

10 6 

0 

Ditto 



9191 

34" X 40 yds. 

8 G 

0 

Ditto 



2020 

34" X 40 yds. 

9 8 

0 

Ditto 



G020 

35" X 40 yds. 

8 12 

0 

Ditto 



5835 

34" X 40 yds. 

9 4 

0 

Ditto 



8888 

35" X 40 yds. 

10 12 

0 

Ditto 



800 

34" X 42 yds. 

11 0 

0 

Ditto 



2600 

36" X 40 yds. 

9 14 

0 

Ditto 



2625 

33"x40 yds. 



White mulls 



KSO 

42" X 20 yds. 

3 7 

0 

Ditto 



KSO 

36" X 20 yds. 

3 0 

0 

Ditto 



KYW 

44" X 20 yds. 

3 14 

0 

Ditto 



4030 

44" X 20 yds. 

4 6 

0 

Ditto 



4030 

42"x20 yds. 

4 2 

0 

Ditto 



4030 

38" x 20 yds. 

4 0 

0 

Ditto 



4030 

34"x20 yds. 

3 11 

0 

White nainsooks 



3919 

26" X 18 yds. 

2 2 

6 

Ditto 



2929 

28" X 18 yds. 

2 6 

0 

Ditto 



3939 

36" X 18 yds. 

3 0 

0 

Ditto 



4848 

42" X 20 yds. 

3 14 

0 

Ditto 



4949 

44"x20 yds. 

4 0 

0 

Ditto 



4645 

39|" X 18 yds. 



Ditto 



3232 

31" X 18 yds. 

2 8 

0 

Ditto 



3737 

36" X18 yds. 

3 4 

0 

Ditto 



3838 

36" X 18 yds. 

3 7 

0 

Ditto 



5757 

42"x20 yds. 

3 10 

0 

Ditto 



6858 

44" X 20 yds. 

3 13 

0 

White shirtings 



4800 

34" X 41 yds. 



Dyed drills 



3500 

28"x30 yds. 



Rayon cloth 




26" X 30 yds. 



Red jeans 



797 

28/29" X 30 yds. 

7 10 

0 

Ditto 



28 

27/28" X 50 yds. 

12 12 

0 

Printed flannels 




28/29" X 44/47 yds. 



White jaconets 



KKKK 

40" X 20 yds. 



Striped drills . 



831 

24" X 30 yds. (6 lbs. about.) 

Velveteens 



4000 

21/22" X 30 yds. 
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Greys. 


Article. 

Quality. 

Dimensions. Weight (about). Market value 




Lbs. 

Bs. A. 

6. Shirtings 

Asahi 

36* X 40 yds. 

12 

10 4 

Ditto 

Asahi BB . 

36* X 40 yds. 

12 

9 12 

Ditto 

Momo 

36* X 40 yds. 

12-5 


Ditto 

6688 

44* x38 yds. 

10’7 


Ditto 

6767 

.38"x38/38i yds. 

8-25 

7 4 

Ditto 

9696 

38* X 38/38^ yds. 

8-25 

10 14 

Ditto 

Sepoi 

36* X 40 yds. 

12 


Ditto 

Asahi 

36* X 40 yds. 

11 


Ditto 

Saikyu 

36" X 40 yds. 

12 


Ditto 

4600 

44* X 38/381 yds. 

10 

10 6 

Ditto 

2002 

38"x38/38i yds. 

6-60 

6 4 

Ditto 

1439 

44*x38/38J yds. 

6-30 

6 12 

Ditto 

1229 

37* X 38 yds. 

5 

6 0 

G. DriUs . 

3 Dogs 

29J* X 40 yds. 

14 

11 4 


(1) Letter No. 167, dated the 22nd April-, 1932, from the Secretary, Tariff 
Board, to the East India Cotton Association, Limited, Bombay. 

In connection with the Tariff Board enquiry into the Cotton Textile 
Industry I am directed to ask that you will be good enough to supply the 
Board with information on the points noted below: — 

(i) Please refer to para. 56 of the Report of the Indian Tariff Board, 
1927. Have there bean any changes in the system of hedge 
contracts since the Board repoitedf What steps have been 
taken towards reducing the number and broadening the basis 
of cotton contracts? A full statement of the views of the East 
India Cotton Association on the points raised in the paragraph 
referred to is invited. 

(ii) To what extent is the raw cotton now impoided into India of 

the same quality as Indian long staple cotton P Does the present 
import duty on raw cotton materially help the Indian 
cultivator? 

(iii) Does the present position of the world’s cotton crops justify the 

assumption that there is overprod\iction ? If so, can it be 
argued that a decline in the output of the Indian mills will 
adversely affect the Indian cultivator of cotton? This of course 
assumes that the countries to which Indian cotton is now 
exported may obtain increasing supplies of short staple cotton 
from other countries. It is in fact suggested that such a 
tendency is already noticeable, especially in the case of Japan. 

2. I am to request that the reply to this letter with six spare copies 
may he sent as early as convonient, if possible, not later than the 15th 
of June. 


(2) Letter O.IS2S, dated Bombay, the 24th June^ 1932, from the East India 
Cotton Association, Limited. 

I am dire^od to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 167, dated 
the 22nd April, 1932, and to convey to you the following information on the 
points noted therein: — 

Point No. 1. —1. There have been no changes in the system of hedge con^ 
tracts since the Tariff Board reported in 1927. The Board of Directors 
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of the Association, howcvei' took uecossary steps as iecoiwueuded by the 
Tariff Betwd, with a view to find out if the views of the membors of the 
Associatioa had undergone any material change since the proposals for 
widening the Hedge Contracts submitted to the Representative Committee 
in 1^25, had been turned down by that body. 

2. The recomniendutions of the Indian Tarill Jioard were published iu 192; 
imd in November of tliat year, the Bombay Millowiiers’ Association addressed 
a letter to the Association inviting its attention to the recommendations 
jiiade b.v the Tariff Board iu para, oo of their report and commending the 
ob.servations made by that body to the Association for its earnest consideration 
and requesting for ri'-submisfiion of tlie jiroirosals of Me.ssrs. Forbes Campbell 
and Company, Limited, as modified and accepted by the Board, to the 
Uepreseutative Committee for their rccoii.sidoratioii. 

3. In making this request the Millownei's’ Association said that their 
Committee hud reasons to believe that the attitude ot tho.se sections wltieli 
were opposed to widening tlie Hedge Contracts was inucli more favourable than 
it was a year ago and considered that in view of the recoimuendations made 
by an independent body like the Tariff Board, the pi’oposals for widening 
the Hedge Contracts would stajid a vei'y good chance of being adopted 
by the Representative Coimuittee of the Association. 

4. The Board, on a previous representation made to them by the 
Millowners’ Association in February, 1926, in connection with the proposed 
prohibition of trading in July Fine Oorara Contract, in wliich tlio latter 
had asked for widening the Fine Oomra Contract, so as to allow cotton one 
full class below the basis of the contract to be made tenderable agaiust the 
contract, had expressed the view that no useful purpose would be served 
by submitting airy fresh proposals for widening the Hedge Contracts to 
the Representative Committee for their cciisidoration, as they felt that they 
would not meet with the approval of the trade as a whole until such time 
us they wore further convinced of the necessity for the luoposod change.s 
iu the Hedge Contracts. Although the Board adhered to the opinion that 
they had expressed in 1926, they decided, as suggested by the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association, to eireuluato copies of the Millowners’ letter^ as well as, 
of para. 55 ot the Report to the Reijrescntative Committee for an expression 
of their views and also to notify thy trade with the object of eliciting the 
opinions of those members who wore not represented on tlie Committee. 

5. Replies were received from 19 members out of which three members 
were in favour of adopting the iiroposaJs under rcfei'ence subject to certain 
modifications whereas 12 membei’s were strongly op])o.sed to the proposal 
for widening the existing Hedge Contracts. The late Mr. 1. I. Mashruwalla 
had lormulated a now scheme of revised contracts wliich_ us in the ease 
of Messrs. Forbes Camiibell and Company, Limited, involved the inter¬ 
linking of different growths of cotton. The Millowuer.s’ Association, with 
which Sir Ness Wadia agreed, expressetl tlio opinion tliiit, on the whole, 
the proposals of Mr. Mashruwallu were iu the right direction and comstituted 
the first stejj towards widening the contracts. 

C. The late Mr. B. F. Madon and Mr. Ci. Boyagis had made out a strong 
case against the adoption of the proposals for widening the contracts {vide. 
copies of letters hereto annexed and marked ‘‘ A ” and “ .B ” resiiectively). 
The papers were put under circulation to membcr.s of the Board, but the 
question could not be jilaecd before them for their consideratiou, before 
the expiry of tlie official year 1927-28, iiiid tliere being several changes in 
the personnel of the Board for the year 1928-29, consideration of the same 
had to bo held over until the new members had an opportunity of going 
through and digesting the contents of the papens in the case. The question 
was submitted to the Board iu January, 1929, when it was decided to place 
the same on Agenda for April, 1929. 

7. Eventually the question of widening the hedge contracts was discussed 
and considered by the Board in June, 1929, from the view-points of all the 
sections of the cotton trade and having regard to the opposition that the 



Ijroposals had eucouutored from all soctiouM, with the exception of th,o 
iiiillowher members of the Association, the Board did not deem it advisable 
to re-submit the proposed scheme of revised contracts to the Representative 
Committee for its approval as they were convinced that the prospects of the 
scheme becoming acceptable to the trade Avere insignificant. The Board felt 
that they ivould be doing a disservice to the trade if they were to ask the 
Kci)re.sentative Committee to decide upon forcing on the trade something that 
would not function. 

8. In Januarj’, 1930, the Bombay Millowners’ Association again made 
a representation to this Association in which they referred to the various 
representations made by them from time to time in the matter of widening 
tlie Hedge Contracts and pressed the view that the claim advanced by the 
traders and cultivators for the inclusion of Kumpta and Upland varieties 
under the Broach contract required to be favourably considered and urged 
that the by-laws legarding the Hedge ('ontracts should be so revised a.s to 
constitute these varieties as valid tenders again.st the Broach contract. 

9. In view of the diverse criticism levelled against the existing Hedge 
Contracts the Board appointed a Committee consisting of 12 persons 
representing the then six panels of the Association and referred the letter 
from the Millowners’ Association to that Committee for their consideration 
and report. However, in view of the appointment of the Cotton Contracts 
Act Enquiry Committee (Wiles Committee) in Ai>ril 1930, the Board considered 
that the question of examining the Hedge Contracts was one that should 
be thoroughly gone into by the Wiles Committee and consequently the Com¬ 
mittee of the Association did not proceed with the examination of the 
same. 

10. The Wiles Committee, after a close examination of the view-points 
represented by the two schools of thought on this question, recommended 
that the existing Hedge Contracts be retained as at present with the 
addition only of the Kumpta and Upland growths of the Dharwar District 
ill the Broach contract (vide paras. 16 and 17 of the Report of the Cotton 
Contracts Act Enquiry Committee). 

11. The Board took steps to implement the recommendations made by 
the Wiles Committee by submitting relevant amendments to the articles and 
by-laws of the Association to the general body. The amended articles and 
by-laws were submitted to an extraordinary general meeting of the Associa¬ 
tion held on the 18th April, 1932, when emphatic objections were raised 
by several members to the proposed widening of the Broach Hedge Contract 
on the ground that it would tend to depreciate the price of the contract and 
also for the reason of dissimilarity between the styles of the two varieties 
of cotton. In view of the vigorous opposition that the proposal met with 
ill the course of the debate on the subject, further consideration of the 
same was adjourned to a subsequent meeting in order to enable the President 
of the Association to discuss the same with those who had opposed the 
proposal Avith a view to find out if an agreed amended proposal could be 
framed and submitted to the general body of members for their approval. 

12. The general consensus of oiiinion expressed at the informal meeting 

held for the purpose was that in vicAv of a strong difference of opinion 
it was not desirable to expedite cousideration of the same, particularly 
having regard to the fact that before the proposed amendments could be 
finally approved by the Association and sanctioned by the Government 
trading in New Crops (1932-33) AA'ould have started, in which case, there 
may be considerable confusion in the trade. It was, therefore, unanimously 
agreed that consideration of the scheme of widening the Broach Contract 
be re-examined and re-considered by the Board some time in October next 
in time for the 1933-34 contract. ’ 

13. With regard to a full statement of the vieAvs of the Association 
invited by the Tariff Board on the points raised in para. 55 of the report, 
the Board desire to point out that whatever changes the Association may 
decide upon to make in the existing Hedge Contracts, require to be approved, 
in the first instance by a three-fourths majority of the members of the Associa- 
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tion present and voting at a general meeting, before the same are submitted 
to Government for sanction under section 3 (1) of Bombay Act No. XIV of 
1922. 

14. Tile Board consider that there are sound reasons for the Association 
not having taken any precipitate action in the matter of further widening of 
Hedge Contracts, as would be evidenced by the fate which the proposal 
for including I^umpta and Upland under the Broach Contract met within 
April last. The feeling in the cotton trade against revising the Hedge 
Contracts has been steadily hardening and the Board apprehend that any 
hasty decisions in the matter would act prejudicially on the interests of the 
cotton grower of India. 

15. The Board cannot agree with some of the findings of the Tariff Board 
as given in iiara. 65 of their report as it appears to them that they are 
based on the views expressed by only one section of the trade, namely, the 
millowners in Bombay. 

16. The first objection raised by the Bombay Millowners’ Association to the 
present system of contracts is that in certain months of the .year they are 
unable to make Hedge Contracts which can be used against their purchases 
of cotton or sales of cloth. 

17. The Board submit that the Millowners’ Association do not correctly 
appreciate the true significance and function of a Hedge Contract. There 
must be something fundamentally wrong in the Bombay Millowners’ methods 
of operating in Hedge Contracts, and something additional must be responsible 
for the failure of the millowners to take advantage of the present scheme 
of contracts. In my Board’s opinion, the Bombay cotton market has afforded 
adequate facilities for purposes of hedging, and the absence of any general 
complaint from the rest of the cotton trade in India against the present 
Hedge Contracts is a significant and cogent refutation of the contention 
of the millowners that the present Hedge Contracts are not sufficiently 
wide for purposes of hedging. 

18. The second objection ruisod by the Bombay Millowners’ Association 
to the present system is “ where one contract expires, no new contract 
is available to which sales or purchases of hedge can be transferred ”. In 
support of this objection they give as an example the Broach Contract, 
the months oi delivery for which are April-May and July-August. They state 
that, “ to avoid the risk of beiug saddled with artual cotton, the contract 
is to bo liquidated hy the end of March at the latest, as the July-August 
contract, when in operation, is too speculative to be used by mills as a 
hedge, a fact which has beem recoguised by the Board of Directors of the East 
India Cotton Association, wliicli has, from time to time, prohibited trading 
in this position. The result is that, as no new contract opens until the 
beginning of June, the mills are left uncovered from the middle of March 
until the beginning of June ”, 

19. The reply to the above objection is that trading in Broach Contract, 
July-August delivery was prohibited in the year 1923-24 owing to the 
shortage of the Broach crop and tlie scarcity of other cotton tenderable against 
tho contract with a view to obviating a “ squeeze ” in the contract in the 
months of delivei'y. 'This step was rendered necessary not because of any 
inherent defects in the contract itself, but owing to natural causes over which 
neither the Association mjc the cotton trade had any control. It may be 
mentioned that this was the only occasion when the Association exercised 
the power vested in the Association to prohibit trading in this contract. 

20. The statement made by tho Tariff Board in their report that no new 
contract opens until the beginning of June is not quite correct, as under 
by-law 47 as it stood in 1926 the Board with the approval of the Representa¬ 
tive Committee of tho Association had power to permit trading from 1st 
May. In 1927, by-law 47 was revised with a view to giving the Board 
power to permit trading in new crops from 1st May_ and even from 1st April 
with the consent of the Representative Committee of the Association. 'This 
by-law has been further amended by virtue of which it is competent to the 
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Board to permit trading in new crops in any year from 1st April without 
the previous approval of the general body of members of the Association. 
This, therefore, meets the millownei's’ argument that mills are left uncovered 
from the middle of March until the beginning of June. 

21. The Board fail to understand why the millowners do not find the 
existing Hedge Contracts sufficiently attractive when the other sections of the 
trade, namely, Exporters, Importers, Commission Agents and Jethawallas 
who carry large stocks of cotton from year to year, consider the existing 
scheme of contracts sufficiently wide for the purposes of hedging their 
cotton. The stocks of cotton carried over by these sections of the trade 
from year to year run into several lakhs of bales and it may reasonably be 
inferred from the absence of any complaint from these sections of the trade, 
that they are satisfied that the pi'esent Hedge Contracts afford reasonable 
protection by way of insurance against their stocks of ready cotton. Further, 
not only cotton merchants in Bombay, but also operators in Liverpool and 
in the Continental markets are known to be making a reasonably free use 
of the Hedge Contracts in the Bombay market. This fact in the opinion of 
the Board is a proof, if any proof were needed, of the adequacy and 
broadness of the present contracts. The two countries, namely, China and 
Japan which buy considerably larger quantities of Indian cotton than what 
the Indian mills do, have also been operating on a very large scale in the 
Hedge Contracts, and this would not be feasible, if the contracts were 
narrow, and not adequate enough for their operations in forward cotton. 

22. With regard to the remarks made by the Tariff Board in their report 
on the system of buying cotton “ on call ” the Board fear that the Tariff 
Board has failed to understand the exact implications of that system, as they 
seem to consider that under this system a part of the risk attendant on 
the purchase of cotton is passed on to the broker whereas, as a matter of 
fact the risk is passed on to the seller of the cotton. In Europe and America, 
where hedges are not much used by the spinner, the system of buying “ on 
call ” is widely resorted to. My Board are cognisant of the fact that 
cotton merchants in Bombay have always been ready to sell cotton “ on 
call ” as in America and Liveri)ool. The millowners in Bombay do not 
appear to have given the system of buying cotton “ on call ” a fair trial 
yet although they use it itiore now than they did in 1926-27. 

23. The Board are definitely of the view that the millowners do not 
correctly appreciate the exact pt)sition with regard to Hedge Contracts, 
inasmuch as they seem to ignore the interests of the vital element in the 
trade, and which element, like Insurance Companies, undertake to carry the 
amount of burden and risk of a large volume of trade in Hedge Contracts. 
This element consists of jobbers, who are naturally not prepared to incur 
any greater risk than at present following upon a further widening of the 
Hedge Contracts. Under the present scheme of contracts they are carrying 
an enormous risk and it would be unfair to saddle this vital clement in the 
trade with further risk consequent upon the broadening of the Hedge 
Contracts. 

24. The course of prices of cotton from 1926-27 to date has been a 
steadily low one and with the general depression in the trade all over 
the world thei'e has been a stiffening of the opposition to further widening of 
the Hedge Contract. The prices available to the grower during the last 
years have been ruinously near or below the cost price and the Board 
hesitate to force on to the trade here any change which may prejudice the 
normal operator in the hedge market. 

25. The Board are inclined to hold with the trade in the view that the 
broadening of Hedge Contracts might generate weakness in the cotton market 
and that one of the questions to be tackled is in regard to the provision of 
adequate facilities for financing the cotton crop up-country, particularly, 
in order to enable the grower to hold his crop as a set off against this 
further element of weakness in the cotton market. The present financial 
facilities at the disposal of the cotton grower and middleman for purposes of 
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orderly markettiiig of the crop are small. The Hoard approhoad that lU 
the a.bsonce of definite provision of financial facilities to the cultivator 
and middlemen up-country engaged in the cotton trade, any attempt on the 
part of the Association at forcing r.adical changes in the present system of 
Hedge Contracts on the trade, is bound to meet with a great deal of 
opposition from the trade and would iirovo abortive. 

26. The Board have noted the following remarks made by the Tarift 
Board which will be found recorded at page 130 of Volume I of their report: — 

“ It was urged before us tliat the adoption of a single Hedge Contract 
or the widening of the existing contracts would be detrimental 
to the interests of the cultivator of cotton, as it would tend to 
lower the price of all varieties of cotton. We are unable to 
appreciate the force of this argument. The number of Hedge 
Contracts has already been reduced from seven to five and of 
these only three are extensively u.sed. This does not ayiteaf to 
have had any effect in- cnahliiuj the mill hulustry to get cotton 
more cheaply.’’ 

My Board submit that if the idea underlying the suggestion made by the 
Tariff Board for widening the Hedge Contracts is to secure for the mills in 
Bombay cotton more cheaply, the opposition to it is justified. Moreover, 
cheaper price of cotton would mean a less return to the cultivator for his 
produce, and this economic fact appears to have been totally lost sight 
of by tlie Tariff Board. The statement made by the Tariff Board in their 
report is apt to create suspicion in the minds of jobbers as to the motive 
of the millowners who arc so emphatic on the question of widening the Hedge 
Contracts. Further, the millowners advance the plea that the broadening 
of the Hedge Contracts would x)revent “ corners ” but the experience of 
the last toil years during which period only one attempt at “ corner " was 
made, and which too, ended in an abject failure, has entirely falsified 
that plea. 

27. On the Board of Directors of the Association as at present constituted, 
there are three representatives of the miliowncr members, namely^ Mr. Lalji 
Naranji, Mr. Ahmed F. Curruubhoy and Mr. H. F. Milne. Those representa¬ 
tives dissent from the view.s as expressed in ijaras. 13 to 26 inclusive. 

Foint No. 2. —28. The raw cotton imported into India is mainly of long 
staple variety and in order to tipprcciate the percentage of such imported 
cotton, as compared with long staple cotton produced in India, figures have 
been worked out of Indian cotton crop cla.ssified by staple lengths and also 
of imports of cotton into India from 1st September, 1929 to 1st May, 1932. 
'fables annexed hereto and marked “ C ” and " D ”, respoetively, which 
liave been adopted by the ludian Central Cotton Committee, give the esti¬ 
mated quantity of long staple cotton t of an inch and above, produced 
in India and the quantity i)f commercial long staple cotton available for 
consumption. In the latter case only those types, which are capable of 
.spinning 24s warp counts and abor-c, are included. It may bo pointed out 
that cotton of J of an inch in length which owing to any inherent lack of 
strength may not bo capable of spinning 24a and is e.xcludcd from this 
though it may come under the long .staple classification. 

29. Tables annexed hereto and marked “ E ” and “ F ” give the quantity 
of long staple cotton imported into India during the last 24 years. As 
India does not produce any cotton above one inch staple, except for the 
8,000 hales of It^" staple grown in the Punjab, the only cottons which can 
be said to compete with Indian long staple cotton are those from up to 
1" in length. 

30. It would be evident from these tables that the imported cotton which 
competes with the long staple cotton grown in India is Americans. Of 
these about 76 per cent, is of the same staple length as Indian cotton. 
Egyptian and African cottons imported into India are all over one inch 
staple in length, and therefore, they are not competitive. 
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31. It would be obvious from the figures given in these tables that 
the bulk of the cotton produced in India consists of short staple, of which 
India has a virtual monopoly. There is again practically no production in 
India of cotton above 1" staple except to the extent already indicated above. 
The only competition which India has to face from outside is in respect of 
n crop of about 7 lakhs of bales of long staple cottons available for 
consumption.' The imposition of an import duty on cotton, would, therefore 
benefit the growers of cotton in India only to tl.'at extent. The Board believe 
that ordinarily the growers of cotton between Jths" and 1" staple, should 
have benefited by the imposition of the duty since October last but they 
cannot venture upon a definite expression of opinion for the reason that 
the i>resent import dnty of half anna per lb. on raw cotton has been in 
operation for a comparatively short period of 8 months. 

32. Considering the neculiar conditions of the year and the many factors 
which have influenced the price of (otton since the duty was imposed, e.g., 
a big crop Of high grade American, the smallness of the .Indian crop and the 
world-wide depression in the commodity prices, the Board feel that it is a 
difficult task to gauge the extent of the advantage that may have accrued 
to the cultivator consequent upon the imposition of an import duty. 

Point No. .j.—.33. With regard to the first part of the question, the Board 
are of the opinion that there is over-production in the respect, that for the 
Ijrcsent, the .supply is greater than the demand. The Board are further of 
the o))inion that, other things being equal, a decline in the output of the 
Indian mills will adversely affect the Indian cultivator of cotton, as the 
quantity of tong staple Indian cotton available for consumption is wholl.v 
consumed by Indian mills. If the Indian mills were to decide upon reducing 
their output, a proportionate qxiantity of cotton, which would otherwise he 
consumed in India, would be thrown upon the market of exportable surplus 
with depressing effects. It is the working of the same principle in times of 
strikes in the textile industry which results in a large quantity of cotton 
being thrown upon the market, which would otherwise have been consumed 
by the mills, thereby depreciating the price in the whole of the cotton 
market in India. 

.34. The Board arc of the opinion that the over-production, which at 
present exi.sts, bringing in its train lower values^ which narrows the differ¬ 
ence between the different styles of cotton, has caused the superior styles 
to enter into competition with the shorter staple styles, and this has 
brought about to a certain extent a substitution of the former for the 
latter as the advantage gained by the mills from greater production more 
than compensates for the higher price paid. 


Copy of letter No. 2297IS0 (al, dated the 34th November, 1937, from. the. 

Secretary, MUlownen:' Association, Bombay. 

In continuation of the correspondence which has taken place during the 
past three years between my Association and yours regarding the advisability 
of broadening the existing Hedge Contracts, I am desired to invite the 
very careful attention of your Board to the recommendations made by the 
Indian Tariff Board fCotton Textile Industry .Enquiry) in para. .3.5 of their 
report. 

2. The Tariff Board endorse the principle laid down by the Government 
of India in their letter dated 25th September. 1920. to the Govei-nment 
of Bombay wherein it was stated : — 

“ As regards Hedge Contracts, the Government of India recognise 
that the Ideal to aim at is that there should he, as in the 
Liverpool and Xew York markets, a single Hedge Contract. 
But they understand that the introduction of a single Hedge 
Contract is opposed by the great majority of Bombay traders 
and they will not object to a reasonable number of such con- 
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tracts provided that in framing the conditions of each contract 
the principle is observed that the contract must he wide 
enough to prevent cornering by speculators.” 

3. As a preliminary step towards the attainment of the ideal set forth 
in the Government of India’s letter, the Tariff Board urge that another 
attempt should be made to get the Representative Committee of your Asso¬ 
ciation to adopt the proposals made in 1925 by Messrs. Forbes Forbes 
Campbell and Company which in the words of the Tariff Board “ represent 
a reasonable and workable compromise ” which has been accepted both 
by the Committee of this Association and by the Board of Directors of 
your Association. The Tariff Board also express the hope that the 
Representative Committee ‘‘ realising the necessity of stren^hening the 
position of the Bombay Mill Industry in all i)Ossible ways, with corresponding 
advantage to the cotton trade ns a whole, will find itself in a position to 
accept them ”. 

4. My Committee desire to commend the above ob.servntions of the 
Tariff Board to the earnest consideration of your Directors and to request 
them to place the proposals of Messrs. Forbes Forbes Campbell and Company 
once again before the Repi'esentative Committee for thoir consideration. 
My Committee venture to suggest that the 5,5tb paragrapli of the Tariff 
Board’s report might with advantage be brought prominently to the notice 
of the members of the Representative Committee as an indication of what 
an impartial and authorit.ative body like the Tariff Board has to say in 
this matter. 

5. My Conimittoe consider it ui)fortnt\at6 that proposals which had met 
with the approval of your Board and this As.soeiation should have been 
rejected by the Representative Committee of your Association owing pre¬ 
ponderantly to the opposition of certain elements and thoir inadequate 
.appreciation of the true and legitimate purpose .and nature of Hedge 
Contracts. In your letter No. 2.371-H. E. 2. dated the 12th March, 1926, 
addressed to this Association von stated that your Board did not consider 
that any nseftil purpose would he served by placing before the Representative 
Committee any proposals for widening Hodge Contr.acts until sneh time as 
the trade as a whole were ” further educated to a full significance of and 
necessity for the proposed changes in tho Hedge Contracts My Com¬ 
mittee have reason to believe that tho attitude of those sections which were 
opposed to widening the Hodge Contracts is much more fuvour.able than it 
was a year ago and consider that in view of the recommendations made by 
an independent body like the Tariff Board, the proposals of Messrs. Forbes 
Forbes Campbell and Company would stand a very good chance of being 
adopted by your Representative Committee. 

6. My Committee trust your Board will do their best to impress upon 
the Representative Committee the urgent necessity of reform and will 
take an early opportunity of convening a meeting for the consideration of 
Messrs. Forbes Forbes Campbell and Company’s suggestions or any other 
scheme of a similar character for the same object. 


“ A.” 

Copy of letter dated the 9th Fehniarii, 193S, addressed hy the late Mr. B, F. 

Madon. 

With your letter of the 30th January, 1928, yon favour me with extracts 
of the letter of the 27th November last from the Millowners to your Associa¬ 
tion. and extracts of the Report of the Tariff Board, as well as certain pro¬ 
posals hy Messrs. Forbes Forbes Campbell and Company, and ask for my 
views. 

2. In tho first place, T find that there are several unwarranted statements 
in the two onclosuros which should not go unchallenged, and I shall therfe-: 
fore first deal with them. 
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3. The Government of India say that there is a single Hedge Contract in 
New York and Liverpool. I am afraid they have been sadly misled, 
because it is only a half-truth. There is a single contract for middling 
American in both places, but there are other contracts to deal with other 
kinds of cotton which difl'er from middling in spinning value. Thus we 
have the “ Empire ” contract for cottons othei' than American. We have 
again a separate contract for Egyptian Sakels. It will thus bo seen that the 
claim, that there is one contract only for all kinds of cotton is quite 
unwarranted and the whole of the argnnieiit of the millowners, based on 
such claim, entirel,y falls to the ground. It is not even true to say that 
there is only one contract for all cotton grown in a particular country. 
Alexandria has two separate contracts for their Sakels and uppers. The 
history of the establishment of the Empire Contract itself shows that the 
best authorities in Liverpool are against one contract for widely varying 
growths. Liverpool on this account refused to admit Indian Cotton as good 
tender against their American Cotton Contract, although in character and 
spinning value our Punjab-Ameriean or “ Broach I027-A ” are much nearer 
to low middling than to our Bengals or Oomras. In the face of the opposi¬ 
tion of Liverpool to admitting even such cottons to their usual American 
Contract, the claim that they have a single contract for all kinds of cotton 
is to say the least, misleading, and confirms the contention of those who, 
like me, insist that there .should be .separate contracts for cottons of widely 
different spinning values. 

4. The millowners in their above mentioned letter refer to the inadequate 
appreciation by the opponent.s of a single contract of “ the true and legiti¬ 
mate purpose and nature of Hedge Contracts If it means anything, it 
amounts to saying that Hedge Contracts and sheer gambles, that the 
buj'er of such contracts never means delivery, and that, therefore, it 
does not matter tuppence what the varieties tendcrable against the contracts 
are. I am afraid, put thus bluntly, it will stagger even the millowners. 
They forgot that whoever buys cotton in the vaidas has to keep in mind the 
cotton he is going to get, and the possihility of findiny a market for such 
cotton if a7id when tendered. He does not want rubbish thrown at his 
head which he would find it most difficult to get rid of. He is not singular 
in this, as his prospective customers—the millowners— themselves run away 
from the rubbish that might he thrown at their heads. This is why they 
told the Tariff Board that “ to avoid the risk of being saddled with 
actual cotton the Broach Contract had to be liquidated by the end of 
March ” (your extract page 4, line 16). When they fear this under even 
the present Broach Contract, which is all very spinuable cotton, I cannot 
understand their asking for a far wider contract under which any rubbish 
can be thrown at the head of the buyer. If the mills who can use cotton 
for one or other of their counts are so afraid, is it not clear that the 
dealer or speculator, who is not himself the u.ser, should he still more afraid 
of such contract? Is this man, who is so afraid of the contract, going to 
give the highest price for it? Is he going to be less afraid of a still 
wider contract against which he might be saddled with more rubbish? This 
one admission of the millowners proves to the hilt the claim of men like 
mo that any further widening of the contracts will greatly depreciate their 
value, and hit the cultivator because it is the vaida quotations that forms 
the basis of the price offered to the cultivator stp-country. 

The millowners led the Tariff Board to think that a single Hedge Contract 
was the ideal to he aimed at. If this means that the contract should permit 
of any kind of cotton from low Bengals to Cambodias or Karungannes 
then I am compelled to say that this statement is not warranted by experi¬ 
ence of the leading markets. I have already shown above that this is 
contrary to the actual practice in both Liverpool and Alexandria. I will 
not say a few words about New York. There, too, the tenderable quality 
was so lowered that it unduly depressed prices and raised very serious 
agitation on the part of the cultivator. The Government had then to step 
in, and to enforce its own grades for trading in American; called Universal 
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standards, and after a great deal of opposition all European markets 
including Inverpool had to fall in with it. Even Liverpool had to narrow 
its contract some years ago, instead of widening it as the millowners want. 
Some years ago, it was with a “ good ordinary ” clause, i.e., very low 
cotton would he tendered. This was changed to “nothing below low- 
middling ” cutting out all the cottons comparable to our Khandesh and 
Bengals. New- York is even narrow; it is “ nothing below middling 
universal standard”. This cut out and made untenderable some 70 or 80 
lakhs of bales of the 1926-27 crop. It will therefore be seen that not only 
is a single conti-act coiisidere<l right for all cottons, but that both Liverpool 
and New- York have made their contracts narrower. 

The explanation is to be foniid in the remarks of Mr. Bryce-Muir, 
President of the Liverpool Cotton A.ssocfiation to explain w'by Liverpool 
refused to h.sve a single contract for cottons from America, India or Africa. 
He said: 

“ The Association had decided that in their view th,e tendering oj 
ontside grOMlhf of rolton -irhirh trere not fre(dy marhetahh: 
every day tis Aineriemi tens might depreeiote the futures 
eon tract.’' 

and this was why they .set uj) a .se|>arate contract ealhid the Empire Con¬ 
tract, and I cannot understand why, in .spite of this, Liverpool is quotetl 
to ns as authority for making Lmer K-ontracts here. 

One argument in favour of fewer contracts is stated to be that “ th(' 
contract must be wide enough to prevent corners by speculators ” (letter 
of the Government of India, dated the 25th Septemfier, 1920). The Tariff 
Board said this in different words when they claimed that the narrowmess 
of our contract made it oa.sier for speculators to raise prices artificially by 
means of a squeeze (page 7 of your extract). Both the Government and the 
'I'ariff Board evidently had no notion that the same thing happens in both 
New York and Liverpool, and, in Liverpool, iu both the American and 
the Eg.vptian Contracts. The following quotations will show what I mean; — 

Amkihcan Cotton'. 


Different months of .same crop. 




October. 

July. 

•Ird October, 1921 


14-53 

12-78 

3rd October, 1922 


12-07 

11-49 

3rd October, 1923 


15-73 

14-38 

3rd October, 1926 


12-05 

11-90 

3rd October, 1926 


7-03 

7-40 

3rd October, 1927 


11-54 

11-53 

Current 

crop 

as against new crop. 




December, 

October. 

.3rd Novomber, 1921 


12-03 

10-70 

3rd November, 1922 


13-97 

12-45 

3rd November, 1923 


18-34 

15-61 

3rd November, 1924 


12-83 

12-49 

dth November, 1925 


10-08 

10-29 

3rd November, 1926 


6-72 

7-13 










Egyptian Cotton. 



Same crop. 

New Crops. 


January. July. 

December. 

2nd January, 1925 . 

29 26-25 

March. 

21-90 

11th February, 1925 

34-10 30-75 

23-60 

20th March, 1925 . 

37-50 34-30 

26-10 


What else is it but a squeeze when the same cotton is worth as much 
as l-75d. more for American October Vaida than for the following July, 
although the latter includes nine months warehouse-rent and insurance, and 
it is both cotton of the same crop. The same on a more exaggerated scale 
can be frequently seen in Egyptian cotton. And yet neither of these 
leading markets have thought of lumping all kinds of cotton in a single 
contract to prevent this repeated occurrences of squeeze. 

I therefore submit that if your A.s.sociation is to he guided by the 
examples of New York and Liverpool, it will not allow itself to be 
stamped by such talk of “ s<|neezes ”, but see th.at the contracts are so 
arranged that there is no danger of the buyer being overwhelmed with any 
odd rubbish and so fighting shy of them. 

That such will be the result tain be seen from our own i)ast experience. 
In your annual report for 1924-2.5 there is the following pregnant remark— 
“ the fully good machine—ginned Oomra Contract for the fifth year in 
succession was not traded in ”. Fifth year in. sucressiov! Ts it not proof 
enough that a contract which threatens to throw unsaleable stuff on tbc 
buyer will be avoided? If you compel bim to trade in stich contract, 
is it not clear that he will try to keep a far wider rhargin of safety, i.e., 
offer a much lower price th.an he would otherwise do. 

.T would also draw attention to the fact that it is not <wly fear of 
rubbish being thrown at him that deters a buyer. The fear of good, 
but not freely saleable, cotton being thrown at him also proves a detorrant. 
Tbc proof of it is our Soutlicrns Contract which is given a wide berth by 
operators. This is why Mr. Bryee-Muir considered “ free marketability 
every day ” an essential condition for admission of a variety to the futures 
contract. 

As for the squeezes, of which so much is made of by the millowners, 
the remedy lies in measures adv<M-ated in my letter to yonr Association dated 
29th April/lst May, 1925. I do not like to lengthen this letter by repeating 
all T said therein but will only summarise the measures there advocated. 
viz ,;— 


(1) Making a short-seller, who fails to deliver, a defaulter. 

(2) Making tender of a lot that had been already once tendered and 

rejected tantamount to a default as in “ 1 ”. 

I also think two other measures will greatly conduce to the same and, 
viz .:— 

(3) Blind Surveys. 

(4) Stipulation that cotton already warohonsed in independent ware¬ 

houses specially set apart for the purpose .and alre.ady surveyed 
and passed shall alone be good tender as in New York. 

As for my views on tbe particular suggestions of Messrs. Forbes Forbes 
Campbell and Company, I beg to refer you to the separate note attached 


COTTON TEXTILE 


If 
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Bemarks on the proposdls of Messrs. Furbes Forbes Campbell and Company. 

Contract No. I — Fully Good Bengals .—This contract is already avoided 
by most dealers and trading is difficult except at several rupees above or 
below current rates but those who do deal in it will know what they are 
going to get. Therefore this can stand as it is. 

Contract No. II — Fidly Good Tiroitch. —1 see no objection to inclusion of 
the higher varieties Tinncvellies—Karungannis and Cambodia but am 
opposed to tho inclusion of C. 1*. No. 1 us it is quite a different style of 
cotton that should go in with the Ooomras Contract. 

As for deliveries, i don’t see why it cannot be ecery month separately 
from March to Septembei'. 

Contract No. Ill — Fine Oumras. —T don’t see any objection to tendering 
of all higher cottons, i.c., those of tlie Droacli Contract but am strongly 
opposed to “ the addition of stations at present tendevable against the 
Fully Good Oomra Contract and Jalnn ” as proposed. 

If this is iiennitted the contract will tend to bo left alone by the dealers 
as the Fully Good Oomra Contract has been for the past 5 or 6 years. 

[Tho millowners’ sid(! is not the only side to this question. There is 
the trader and the exporter. The niills will generally be sellers of the 
Vaida as hedge or for cotton “ on call ”. The trader and the exporter 
will be frequently pundiaser of the vaida a.s hedge against sales of particular 
([ualities to Europe, Japan, or locally. The widening of the contract as 
))roposed will create a very difficult situation for this class of members. The 
calculation of tho probable “ ons ” or “ offs ” will become a very hazardous 
operation, and make trading a gamble. Tt is not going to benefit the jnills 
either, because if the coutrned is depreciated as proposed, the basis (“ ons ”) 
will have to be raised for the specific qualities that they wish to buy for 
stock. If such cotton i.s highei- the price at time of covering it will show 
unexpected profits or lo.sses owing to wild variations in the basis (the “ ons ”) 
I therefore consider the present proposals disadvantageous to both traders 
and mills and am opposed to their introduction.] 

As for deliveries, T do not see why it cannot be very every month 
separately from January to September. 

The margin for passing should bo only “ i class off fine ” throughout. 
The propo.snl to make it “ 1 full class off ” for duly-Sentember is merely 
bringing in the F. G. Oomra Contract by a side door. We are constantly 
told to follow the model of Liveri)ool and New York. I.s there any precedent 
in these markets for lowering the tendei’able grade at the end of the season 
to get over the difficulty of scarcity .of tenderable grndesp T know of none. 
Then why hereP 

The only right reniedv is to provide for dealings always 12 months ahead, 
i.e., next Jainmry or March to open us soon as the present January nr 
March is closed, and so on. This will provide the necessary market for 
bond fide hedges for both mills and traders. Then any one that renmius 
a seller in some end-of-seasoti month will do so at his own risk, and cannot 
claim that he had no suitable vaida to trade in. 

Contrarf No, IV — Good Southern. —This contract has never been popular 
althongb it is narrow enougb to b<' easilv liable ro a squeeze, and it has—so 
far as T know—never been s(|neezed. The reason is that those who deal in 
futuro.s attaeh very great inii)ortan<e to the “ fn-e marketability from day to 
day ” of the eotton that may be tendered in a eoiitraet and good Southerns 
arc not such a free market. 

There is therefore no sense in widening this nenrlec^ed contraet. I 
would rather do away with it altogether, as Contract No. IT w'ill now give 
all that is needed in a futures market for operators ip Southerns, 
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“ B.” 

<'<)l)ks of letter and anneirure dated the lOth February, 19Sii!, addressed 
by Mr. G. Buyagis to the East Iridia Cotton. Association. 

1 have to acknowledge receipt of your circular letter dated the 30th of 
.Tanuary enclosing copy of letter No. 2297/30 (a), dated the 24th November, 
1927, addressed to your Association by the Bombay Millowners’ A.ssociation 
and copy of extracts from the report made by the Indian Tariff Board, 
and enclose herewith my comments on the subject matter concerned. 

< 'ominents on the, proposal for modifyiisg the present Hedge Contracts 
contained in the Annexures A, Ti and C to the letter of the East India 
Cotton Association dated the 30th of January. 

Annkxuke a. 

Vara. 3. —The statement made in the la.st part of this para, is correct as 
reK)ird.s the feeling in the trade at present. 

Vara. 3. —What i.s .stated in the last part of this para, will not bo the 
case, as although the millowners think that a single Hedge Contract, or 
di-astic modifications in the existing Hedge Contracts, will benefit them 
(which .T will endeavour to disprove lower down), there will certainly he no 
advantage to the other sections of the tkitton Trade. This will he explained 
later on. 

ANNKXirilE B. 

Vara, d/i — 3rJ and 4th Sentetu:es. —Even the larger mills who have 
l esorted to buying dii’ect from up-country have not found the system altogethei- 
satisfactory, as they have to roly implicitl.v upon the selection of up-country 
agents. Therefore, should an.v mistake he made in selection, the mill has to 
stand the loss, and I understand that this risk has caused some of those mills, 
who had adopted this policy, to restrict direct purchases as mistakes in selec¬ 
tion and frequent. When bu.ving from merchants, the mills are absolved from 
this risk, as the seller mu.st deliver equal to the h.isis .sold upon, cud onv. in the 
event of delivering “ off ” the basis, a corresponding allowance. Eurther, if the 
delivery is “off” be.vond a certain limit, the milrhas the right of rejection 
and buying on account. .A.part from this, I'Cspectable merchants will always 
withdraw' an.v lots that a mill may not want to take delivery of if it considers 
same inferior to the basis contracted ni)on. This is obviously a great 
advantage over buying direct as under the latter method the mill will 
have t<i accept <!ottoii which, in the case of a very bad mistake in selection, 
it might not he able to use for the puri)ose the cotton was bought for, 
aud this without miy compensation. When buying ready in Bombay no 
mistake in selection sbould arise, as mills presumably bny what they require. 

Tt is stated towards the end of para. 55 that in the Bombay jnarket, as 
organised at pre.sejit, it is not possible for mills to effect a satisfactory hedge 
against purchases of cotton or against Forward Contracts in yarn and cloth 
for which cotton has not already been secured, and that this introduce.s a 
speculative element into their transnetions. I think, it can definitely he 
stated, without much fear of contradiction, that no matter what new 
form of Hodge Contract may be introduced, it obviously would never consti¬ 
tute a satisfactoiy hedge against sUwks of yarn and cloth, or that it would 
hold any advantage in this respect over the jmesent form of Hedge Contracts. 
On the otlier hand, as a hedge against Forward Sales of yarn and cloth, 
it appears to me that the greater the number of Hedge Contracts the better 
for the mills, as it would enable them to buy a contract closely approxi- 
inating to wdiat they have sold. For example, if a mill has sold 6Js, they 
could bay the Bengal Contracts, for 10s to Kis the Oornra Contract aud 
above, the Broach or Southern Contract, whereas, if thev could onl.v buy a 
Single Contract, it would hear much less relation to what they luave sold 
as compared to the afoi’esaid contracts, as there w'ould he cotton tender- 
gble agqinsf such a contrai^t differing in value probably fo the extent of 
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hundreds of rupees jier Candy, and it must he remembered that the differ¬ 
ences for the cottons contained in such a contract would be liable. to 
fluctuations at varying intervals. As a hedge against purchases of cotton 
I do not consider that the mills have so fur given the present Hedge Contracts 
a fair trial, because, I understand that it was generally and is still in some 
(?ases, a firm conviction with the mills that to have anything to do with the 
Hedge Contracts is rank gamhling. Fortunately, it appears, mills are becom¬ 
ing more enlightened, and are gradually coming to see the advantage of 
using them, but as T say above, I do not consider they have yet used the 
existing form of Hedge Contracts to anything like the extent they might he 
used. 

A further protection to a mill in respect of purchases of cotton is a system 
of buying “on call ”, which is largely in vogne in other countries, but which 
has only been introduced into India very recently. Some mills have seen 
the adv.antage of this system iiiid it appears to he slowly taking on. 

Coming to the statement made at the bottom of )jage end top of 
page 4, it is a correct review of the facts as they stand to-day. 

Further down on page 4, it is stated that to avoid risk of being saddled 
with actual cotton, the April-May Broach Contract has to he liquidated 
at the end of March at the latest and that the mills arc left nneoverod for 
2j months, riz., from middle March until the beginning of June when the 
new April-May Broach Contract opens owing to the ,Tnly-Angiist Broach 
Contract being too speculative to be used as a hedge. This is not correct 
as matters stand at present as trading in new crop .April-May Broach. 
Dc<!emher-JanuaiT Oomra and Hccember-.Ianuary Bengal is now permitted 
by the East India Cotton Association from the 1st of May. In regard to 
the .Tuly-August Broach Contract everything depends upon the size of the 
Broach and the Hhollerah crops and also the rate at which these crops are 
taken off the market. In seasons producing good crops this contract is safe 
ns a hedge against purchase of cotton and when short, a good cover against 
sales of yarn and cloth. Therefore, it is not a correct representation of 
the facts to say that this contract cannot he used as a hedge in any event. 

I do not see the force of the contention raised at the font of page 4 
and top of page 5. The essential point, in my opinion, is not that the 
Hedge Contract shall he open for delivery for so many months, hnt wlicther 
one can he hedged throughout the .year and I show below that this can be 
done with the existing live contracts. The first column shows the months of 
the year and the second column the contracts that can he traded in during 
each month. 


January 

. . . Anril-Mav—Broach. 

March—Oomra. 

March—Bengal. 

February 

. . April-May—Broach. 

July-August—Broach. 

March—Oomra. 

March—Bengal. 

May—Oomra. 

May—^Bengal. 

March 

. April-May—Broach. 

J uly-August—Broach. 

May—Oomra. 

Ma.y—Bengal. 

April 

. . July-August—Broach. 


May—Oomra. 

May—Bengal. 

May 

. July-Angust^—-Broach. 

New Crop— 

April-May—Broach. 
December-J anuary—Oomra. 
December-J anuary—Bengal. 
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(tune 


July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


. July-August—Broach. 

New Crop— 

April-May'—Broach. 
December-January—Oomra. 
December-January—Bengal. 

*'^1 New Crop— 

I April-May—Broach. 

■ f December-January—Oomra. 
"J December-January—Bengal. 

. April-May—Broach. 

March—Oomra. 

March—Bengal. 


In addition to the above, during May and June, if the supply of Oomra 
and Bengal warrants, the Board may allow trading in July—Oomra and July 
—Bengal. 

The question of adopting the Single Hedge Contract, can in my opinion 
he definitely ruled out as a practical proposition, owing to its bristling with 
so many difficulties which I certainly think cannot be overcome. As things 
•stand at present, even with the limited number of qualities included in the 
present Broach Contract, a great deal of difficulty is found in framing 
differences that appear correct to all sections of the trade. Therefore, it is 
obvious that an impossible state of affairs would arise should every quality 
in India be included under one contract. The supporters of the case for 
the Single Hedge CJontract quote the example of Liverpool and New York, 
but it must not be forgotton that the qualities dealt in those markets under 
one contract arc of the same characteristic, whereas in India there is a 
vast difference in the cliaracteristics of the several growths, differences, 
which I think, are quite as wide as the difference between J^yptian and 
what is known in Liverpool as Empire cotton, and I would naturally ask 
why Egyptian and Empire cotton are not included in the Liverpool Contract. 
I think, it is for the same reason as that urged by me against the Single 
Contract, viz., the wide difference iu the characteristics of the cottons. 
Further, it should he renienibercd tliat as regards American cotton old or 
new crop can be tendered against tl>e contract, whereas in India this practice 
does not obtain for obviou.s reasons, and in this connection I do not see 
how a Single Contract for delivery throughont the year would have any 
advantage, worthwhile speakisig of, over tlie present system of contracts as 
it would not, really speaking, be a continuous contract like those of New 
York or Liverpool, as, during certain month or months when an old crop 
of certain growths would be tcndcrable against the contract, new crops of 
other growths juay be arriving and- a position might arise where in the 
one month or more montlis old crops of some growths would be tenderable 
at the same time as new crops of other growths. Further, it must not 
be forgotten that the success of any Hedge Contract depends on the attitude 
of the bazai' and it ajipears to me that the millownovs forget this, because, 
if a single or several c-ontracts were forced on the bazar that they would 
refuse to trade iu, the last position would be worse than the first, because, 
obviously, then there would be no Hedge Contract at all, and trading 
would be solely confined to Delivery Contracts. 

Coming to the sebeme put forward by Messrs. Forbes Forbes Campbell 
and Company, f have to make the following criticisms: — 

In Fully Good Bengals I consider July delivery too late as there would 
not likely be sufficient to prevent manipulation. 

Regarding Fully Good Broach, J think, February too early as there would 
not be sufficient cotton to protect the contract. Even the supply of the 
Central Provinces cotton might ea.sily be too small to act as sufficient 
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protection. Tlic same remarks apply, iii a lessor degree, to March delivery. 

1 would include, however, the months of May^ and duly. 

As regards fine Oomra, I think, line Khandesh could bo included with 
advantage, but not .Inina, .and also for the rea.son.s J. have given above cotton 
tender.able against the M. Gd. Broach should not be included in this 
contract. I also do not agree that the months of December and July 
should be made deliver.v months as it has been proved hs' experience tlial 
there is not sufficient cotton iji those inonth.s to protect the contract. 

As regards good Southerns, I am in agreement with the proposal. 

1)1 con.sidcring this <niestion, it roust not he foi-gottcii that besides the 
Millowiiei's, Exporters have also a claim to consideration, and tt)e retention 
of several Hedge Contracts is to them a distinct advantiige over a Single 
Hedge Contract, because, ohviousl.y, it an exporter .sells Bengals it is a nincli 
.safe)' protection to hhn to hedge in the Bengal Contract, .and if he .sells 
Ooiiua, in the Oomra Contract, because he has not to nu) the risk of any 
lluctuatious in basis and ho. can in many cases take delivery of the cotton 
contained in such cojitracts again.st his comn)itroents. This advantage also 
iipplies to niillownej's, and I know of manj' cases, where millowners have 
bought Hedge Coirtr.acts ugaiii.st their .sales of yarn and cloth, to take 
delivery against such contracts when it suited them to do so. This could 
obviously not be done in the case of a Single Hedge Contract, or any 
contract containing several growth.s of varying values. 

Tadi.k “ C.”— Iridimi. Coiton Cropx <Ui»xi.jicd by Siaplc hnijths. 

(Ju thoii.sniids of bales of .100 lbs. e.ach.) 

1931-32 

(as estimated in 
the foreoastR). 


Loug Staiile— J; inch and above— 

Oomras— 

'Hyderabad G.aovani.115 

Verum 202 20 

Broach— 

Surat-Navsiiri, mostly 1027 A. L. E. (Staple, 1") . 10.3 

Others.120 

Kumpta-Dhurwar— 

Gadag 1 (Staple, 1").13 

Jayawant (Staple, 1").12 

Others ......... 224 

AVosterns and Northerns— 

H.agari 1 (Staple, J").■) 

Nandy.al 14 (Staple, to 1") . . . . ( 221t 

Others. ) 

Tiimevellys— 

Karunganni C-7 (Staple, 1") • ... - 

Kurunganni others (Staple, J") . ' . . . C I 40 f 

Others ..3 

Cambodia— 

Coimbatore 2 (Stajtle, 1") - . . . . . 32 

Irrigated Cambodia (Stairle, 1") .... 59 

Others.30 

Punjab and Sind-Americ.an.s— 

289-F (Staple, I" to - . .I 

*4-E (Staple, 5"). [ i 231t 


Total—Long Staple . 1,.320 


* Jf marketed pure. 

+ Separate figures not yet available. 
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Iaule “ 0 /^—Tfuiiati Cotton CTojts cl(issip.cd hy SHaplt 

leinjths —contd. 
1931-32 

(as estimated in 
the forecasts). 

Short Staple—Uelinv inch—■ 

Ooinras (part) ....... 

. ' 1.188 

Broach (part). 

57 

Dhollerus ....... 

577 

Beugals . .. 

785 

Salem.s . .. 

;i6 

Cocanada.s . .. 

34 

Comillas, Buriiiahs, etc. ..... 

67 

'J'oliil—Short Stajilc 

. 2,744 

Craxi) Total 

. 4,064 

Taulk “ H.” — ClaHHijiration of lonif stuvle, Indviru cottons cnpable of spmnind 

!Hs fstanflarcl uarp counfs and above. 

(As estimated in 
the forecasts.) 

Long Staple—J inch and above— 

Oomraa— 


Hyderabad (hioratii. 

115 

VeruiTi 202. 

Broach— 

20 

Surat-Navsaii, mostly 1027 A. L. F. (Staple, 1") 
K u mpta -Dharwav— 

70 

Gadag 1 (Staple, 1''). 

13 

Jayaw’arit (Staple, 1"). 

12 

Kuinpta .and Dharwar-Aineiicans . 

We.sterns and Xortheins— 

7.5 

Hagari 1 (Staple, J"). 

Nandy.al 14 (Staple, -1|" to 1") 

Others . .. 

28 

2 

. *79 (arei-age 

of b years’ 
crop). 

Tinnevellys— 

Karunganni C-7 (Staple, 1") . 

Karunganni others (Staple, -;,") 

Others. 

. j 140t 

Cambodia— 


Coimbatore 2 (Staple, 1") . 

32 

Irrigated Cambodia (Staple, 1") 

.59 

Others . .. 

Punjab and Sind-Araericans— 

30 

289-P (Staple, 1" to ItV") .... 

8 

4-F (Staple, 5") .... 

50 

Total—Long Staple 

7.33 


— 


* Contains np to 10 per cent, mixture. 
+ Separate figures not yet available. 
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Table “ E .”—Imports 

of Foreign cotton into India from 
1929 to 1st May, 1932. 

1st September, 

Year. 


Amerioans. Egyptians. E. Africans. 

Bales. In 3| cwt. Bales. 

1929-30 . 

. 

. 12,759 12,387 

134,533 

1930-31 . 


. 128,846 148,947 

179,473. 

Up to Ist May 

1932 . 

. 168,476 94,226 

73,580 


Total 

. 310,079 255,560 

387,586 

Taulr “ F .”—Staple lentjiks of imported cottorus from 1st September, 1929 

to 1st May, 193'i. 

Total No. of Bales. 

Staple Length. 

Americans. Kgyptians. 

K. Africans. 

Below J" 

1,000 

... 

... 

yjf 

« * • 

33,810 


»s* 

18 fl 

dV • 

53,705 

... 

... 

- 1 ^" . . 

91,190 

... 

... 

li" • . 

28,038 

... 

... 

1 " 

8,785 



ifV" ,• • 

11,160 

... 


1 ,'«" . . 

28,800 

3,875 

700 

1 -A" • • 

13,075 

100 

... 

H" . ■ 

14,900 

2,631 . 


it’f" • • 

200 

... 5,475* 

... 52,167* 

iiV" • • 


3,740 8,100t 


17// 

* bS 


... 


li" . . 

... 

0,968 


l/j" to Ilf" 

... 

955 


li" 

... 

4,082 2,.300+ 


Total 

2,84,663 

38,226 

52,867 


Note.— Tfie figures given In Table “ F ” represent the bulk of American 
cotton cla.ssified according to staple length imported during the period 1 st 
September, 1929 to 1st May, 1932. The figures of Kgyptians and East 
Alricans are not com)jletc as hnpoiter.s of these de.scription.s arc unable to 
classify the bulk of their iinpoi'ts .'lecording to staple lengths. The fact, 
however, is that Egyptians and £n.st Africans imported into India are all 
over one incb staple in length. 

* Staple 1A(" to 1 ^\". 
t Staple li» to IJ". 
t Staple 1 / 5 " to 
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The Indian Central Cotton Committee. 

(1) Letter No. 168, dated the H'diul April, 11)88, jrom the Secretary, Tariff 

Board. 

In connection with the Tarill Board enquiry into the Cotton Textile 
Industry, I am directed to ask that you will he good enough to supply the 
Board with information on the points noted below : — 

(i) Please refer to para. (51 and Appendix XIll of the report of the 

Indian Tarifl' Board, 11)27, and your Committee’s pamphlet on 
Cotton Improvement in India, 1931, Chapter V. What is the 
present available supply of long staple cotton in India P What 
is the net supply available for use in Indian mills? What are 
the counts of yam in the manufacture of which Indian long 
staple cotton may bo used? 

(ii) To what extent is the raw cotton now imported into India of the 

same quality as Indian long staple cotton? Does the present 
import duty on raw cotton materially help the Indian cultivatorf 

(iii) Does the present position of the world's cotton crops justify the 
assumption that there is over-production? D so, can it be 
argued that a decline in the output of the Indian mi 11 k will 
adversely affect the Indian cultivator of cotton? This of course 
assumes that the countries to which Indian cotton is now export¬ 
ed may obtain increasing supplies of short staple cotton from 
other countries, it is in fact suggested that such a tendency is 
already noticeable, especially in the case of Japan. 

2. I am to request that the reply to this letter may be sent as early as 
convenient, if possible not later than the 16th of June. 


(2) Letter No, $366 oj 1982, dated the 15th June, 1932, fro'm the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee, Bombay. 

I am directed to forward herewith replies to the questions contained in 
your No. 1C3, dated the 22nd Aiiril, 1932, to tny address and to inform you 
that as the Indian Central Cotton Committee is not likely to meet until 
July and as you desired aii answer before the loth June, a special Sub¬ 
committee was aiipointcd to draft replies to your questions. They are the 
considered views of only nine members of my Committee. A copy is beiug 
sent to the remaiuiug members of the Committee for their views and 
fundamental differences of opinion received will be communicated to you in 
due course. 


Enclosure. 


Enquiry into the Cotton Tentile Industry. 

Before answering the sjiecific questions asktsl in the letter of the Textile 
I’arilt Board it would he ns well to give a short history of the Indian 

cotton crop since the 1925-26 season when the Committee supplied a note 

to the i>revious Board. 

It has to he realised at the outset that the year 1925-26 was a record one 
in the history of liidiau Cotton, the estimated production (final figures) 
being 6,215,000 bales, whidi is 127,(XK» bales moro than the previous recorded 
figure of 6,088,000 bales in 1924-25, and 2,151,000 bales more than the 

e.stimatcd production of the current sea.soii. During the season 1925-26 
the short .staple and all varieties of long staple crops fared very well, but 
since then there has been uo year in which one or other of the long staple 
varifitics has not bc(!n afi'ectod by the v.agaries of the season. Further the 
low prices of 1925-26 were largely responsible for the sharp decline in the 
total area shown from 28-4 million acres in 1925-26 to 24-8 million in 
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.ly2G-27. Tliis level was juaiiitiiined iti 1927-28, and the area tlien rose to 27-1 
million in 1928-29, lell to 25-9 million in 1929-;10 and as a result of low prices 
ill tliat season again fell to 2;l-8 milliou in 193(K1] and 23‘f) million in 
J931-;}2. It will thus be seen that both unseasonable weather conditions and 
re<luc<;d area arc responsible for the small crops since J925-28. 

Tbe form of the .statement dctiiiiug long and .short staple i:otton sent in 
192(5 b,v the (,'ommittce to the Tariff lloard was taken from tbe classification 
adopted in Aiiiicxnrc II of the report of the Indian Cotton Committee of 
1919 and in order to make the jiresent da.v ligurcs eom|)arablo with those 
submitted to the previous Hoard, the same classification hits again been 
adopted. Cotton i','' and over has been clussilieil as loug staple while cotton 
up to 1^' lias been taken as short staple. For mill purposes, however, 
many of the types inclnded in the long staple chuss, due to unevenncs.s in 
.staple oi' lack of strength, fall short of the definition of long staple cotton 
given below, viz., that capable of sjiianing 24s warp counts and above. We 
Llierofore attach a second statement showing the ijuanfity of eominercial 
long staple cottou grown in India, i.c., those (pialities capable of spinning 
2t.s warp counts and above. 


.lii.Sirrr.i lo <Jiii'.sfi<inx. 

(i) (o.) ct (h) My Committee is not ijuite .sure wJiat is meant by the word 
“ available ” in the first ipiestioii. A particular cotton may bo available 
in so far as it may be grown, but it may bo unobtainable by the mills 
because, for one reason, of tlie malpractice of mixing in the intermediate 
stage of marketing. Nearly 85 per cent, of the .I’unjub-Aniericau crop in the 
I’unjab is sold by tbe grower with a nmximnm amount of approximately 
10 per cent, mixture of dc.si cotum, but owing to mixing during the process of 
marketing the same amount of staple cotton is not available to the trade. 
My Committee theiefore prefei's to answer tbe first two questions (i) (a.) and 
(/)) by giving in two tables firstly the total amount of long staplo cotton 
liroducnd in tbe counti.y and secondly b.y turnisbing an estimate oi the 
amount of commercial long staple cotton available for consumption. In 
the latter case onl.y those types ciipabie of spinning 24s wmrp counts and 
above are included. A lottoii may be in length but may still be 
incapable of spinning 24 k .'iiid is thus e.xcluded froju the second table, though 
it may be found under the long .st.a}ile classification in the first table. 

Tahob 1.— Indian- (Ujifun Crops clas.sificd by siaplc IciujUis. 

(In thousands of bales of 400 lbs. each.) 


1931-32 
(as estimated 
in tbe forecasts). 

Long Staple—J inch and above— 

Oomras— 

Hyderabad Gaorani ....... 115 

Verum 262 ........ 20 

Hi'oach— 

Snrat-Navsari, mo.stly 1027 A. L. F. (Staple, 1") . 103 

Others.120 

Kumpta-Dharwar— 

Gadag 1 (wStaple, 1").13 

Jayaw'ant (Staple, 1") ...... 12 

Others ......... 224 

Westerns and Nortlierns—■ 

Hagari 1 (Staple, J").28 

Nandyal 14 (Staple, j-l* to 1") .... 2 
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TablR L—Indian Ootion Crops claMiJied by staph' ’ 

(as estimated 
in ihe forecasts). 


Titincvellys— 

Others. 

0 

191 

Karunganni C-7 fStaple, 1") • 

140* 

K.irungamii others (Staple, 4") . . . • 

k. 

• r 

Others . 

• j 


Cambodia— 

Coimbatore 2 (Staple, 1") . . . ■ • 


32 

Irrigated Camhoilia (Staple, 1") . 


59 

Others 


30 

Vunjab and Sind-Americans— 

289-F (Staple, 1" to lA") .... 


231* 

4-F (Staple, •■"). 

• 5 


Total—^liong Staple 


1,320 


Short Staple—Uelow § inch— 

Ooiiuaa (part).1,188 

Broach (tiart).. 5< 

Dholleias.577 

Beni^nls . ... • 

Salnnis ......... 8h 

Cocanadns .. • '1^ 

Comillas, Bunnnhs, (dc. ...... 67 

Total—Sliort Staj)Jo . 2,744 

Obaxj) Total 4,064 


Over a period of ten year.s previoas to the present season, the average 
of long staple cotton to the total crop has amounted to 26-7 per cent, so 
that it can ho taken that roughly one-fourth of the Indian crop is long 
staple. 

'J.'ablk II.— Uliissific.ation of long staple Indian cottons capable of spinning 
24s standard vmrp counts and above. 

(In thousand.s of bales of 400 lbs. each.) 


(As estimated in 
the forecast.) 

Long Staple—J inch and above— 

Oomras— 

Hyderabad Gaorani.115 

Verum 262 20 

Broach— 

Surat-Navsari, mostly 1027 A. L. F. (Staple, 1") . 70 

Kunipta-Dharw.ar— 

Gadag 1 (Staple, 1").1.3 

Jayawant (Staple, 1").12 

Kumptn and Dh.arwar-Americans .... 75 


* Separate figures not yet available. 
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Table II.— Classification of long staple Indian cottons capable of spinning 
2 jIs standard warp counts and oboue—contd. 


(As estimated is 
the forecasts.) 

Westerns and Northerns— 

Hagari 1 (Staple, J®).28 

Nandyal 14 (Staple, to 1") .... 2 

Others.81 

Tiimevellys— 

Karunganni C-7 (Staple, 1®) . . . , 'j 

Karunganni others (Staple, J®) . . . , 140* 

Others . J 

Cambodia— 

Coimbatore 2 (Staple, 1®) . . . . . . 32 

Irrigated Cambodia (Staple, 1®) . . . . 59 

Others ......... 30 

Punjab and Sind-Americans— 

289-P (Staple, 1® to ItV").8 

4-P (Staple, i").50t 


Total—Long Staple . 735 


The quantity of Indian long staple cotton available to Indian mills for 
spinning the higher counts is not necessarily that given in the above table 
for the following reasous: — 

(1) It may not be economic for every mill in India to use only Indian 

cotton for spinning counts above 24s. 

(2) The mills spinning higher counts are not all concentrated in areas 

growing superior types of cottons. 

(4) Some quantity of long staple cotton is used in hand spinning 

and for domestic purposes. 

(5) A portion of the long staple crop is exported. 

No estimate of the first four factors is possible but the amount of long 
staple cottons exported i'roni India is a8oertaina,ble. The bulk of the long 
•staple cotton exported from India may be taken to be that grown in Madras 
Presidency. Last year this amounted to 70,000 hales which may be taken 
as a fair average. If, therefore, the first four factors are ignored, the quan¬ 
tity of long staple cottons produced in India and available for use in Indian 
mills amounts this year to (v6.5 lakhs bales. 

(i) (c) 24s to 32s warp and 20s to 40s weft counts. 

(ii) (a) Below will be. found a statement showing the quantities and staple 
lengths of American, Kgyptian and East African Cottons imported into 
India during the last 21 years. The only cottons which can be said to 
compete effectively with Indians arc those between J® and 1" in length. 
Except for a erop of 8,000 bales of l/j® .staple grown in the Punjab, India 
does not so far produce any cotton of greater staple than 1®. It will be 
seen from the table that the bulk (70 per cent.) of the American cotton 
iiiLported competes with Indian styles while from Egypt and Africa is 
imported cotton not grown in India and therefore not competitive. 


* Separate figures not yet available, 
t Contains up to 10 per cent, mixtures. 
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Staple lengths op imported cottons- 


(From 1st Soptcmbor, 1929 to 1st May, 1932.^ 



Taule in.— 

Americans. 


Staple length. 

Total No. of 
bales. 



Below J" . 

1,000 

Actual imports. 


■til 

u .... 

33,810 



IV .... 

53,705 


Bales. 


91,190 



li" .... 

28,038 

1929.30 .... 

12,759 

1" . . . . 

8,785 



ijj" .... 

11,150 

1930-31 .... 

128,845 

IVs" .... 

28,800 



If* * * § ," • • • • 

13,086 

Up to 1st May, 1932 

168,475 

li" .... 

14,900 



Wf" • • • • 

200 



Total 

2,84,663 


310,079 


Table IV,— Egyptians and 

East Africans. 



Total No. 

ol bales. 


Egyptians. 

East Africans. 

1" . 

' 

2,200 i 

li" . 

... 

•" 

lA". 

3,875 

700 ^24,000* 
... 1 

lA" . 

100 

11.1' 

Xg 

2,981 

... j 

1 ti ff 

Xj-j ...... 

... 5,475t 

... 62,167t 

1*3 n 

. 

3,740 8,100+ 


17// 

. 

... 2,300§ 


11" . 

6,968 


1/t'tofl. 

955 1,19511 


H" . 

4,997 


Total 

40,686 

79,067 


* Staple 1" to 1|". 

t Staple ItV" to 1^". 

t Staple IJ" to IJ". 

§ Staple 1^' to li», 
H Staple over IJ". 
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Table IV .—Egyptians and East Africans—contd. 


Actual imports (in SJ cwts. bales). 



Total No. 

. of bales. 


Egyptians 

East Africans. 

1929-.30 . 

12,387 

134,533 

1930-31 . 

148,947 

179,473 

Up to 1st May, 1932 

94,226 

7.3,680 

Total 

2.55,560 

387,586 


N.li .—The fijjure.s of iiiipoits of foreign cotton given above have been 
.su))plied through the courtesy of importers. From 1st September, 1929 to 
.'10th A))ril, 1932. .310,079 bales of American cotton were imported and 
informatioirreg.nding their staple lengths has been furnished voluntarily for 
92 pel' cent, of that quantity. 

The reason for the meagre iiirorination supplied concerning Egyptian 
and East African cottoms, i.s that some importers have not replied to our 
request for information and some have, not kept a record to the staple 
lengths of the hales imported by them. 

(ii) (li) The hulk of the Indian crop being short staple, there is no 
eonqietitiou from outside sources with cotton less than J", so that the 
imposition of an import duty on this type of cotton can have had no effect 
on the majority of the Indian growers of cotton. There is also no competi- 
fion in India with cottons over 1'' in staple except for the 3,000 bales of 
289-r. of liV' .staple grown in the Punjab. We uiideistand, however, that 
there may he a great future for cottons of this staple in Sind and the 
Punjab. Eor the effect of the duty on the hitormedia-te staples between I" 
and 1", tbcue is only the experience of the past eight months to fall back 
on and this has been a period in which abnormal factors have predominated 
in the world's markets, «.</., a big and high class American cotton crop being 
dumped cm the world’s markets and the general trade depression. It is 
therefore difficult to sa.v to what extent the grower of staple cotton in 
India has benefited by the duty during this period but under normal 
conditions and circumstances an import duty on cotton should afford protec¬ 
tion to the grower of tliese staples. 

(iii) (ci) Yes, in the respect that for the present the supjily is greater 
than the demand. 

(iii) (h) Yes, it is certainly so in legaid to cotton from 5" to 1" because 
the export demand in regai'd to sneb c*otton is entirely dependent on its 
oheapne.ss in compari.son with American. What ensures a reasonable price 
to the grower of such cottons is the Tncliaii mill demand. This was clearly 
brought out during the seasons 1926-28 when large ciuantitios of cheap low 
grade American cotton were imported to replace Indian cotton. The posi¬ 
tion therefore is that a part of the Indian c;otton crop, varying from 1 to 2 
million bales, will, if not taken up by Indian mills, be dumped on the 
export market and thus deprp.ss it. It can therefore be presumed that a 
decline in the output of Indian mills will adversely affect the price of 
Indian cottons of J" to 1" staple. Past experience also shows that in time 
of strike in the mills in Bombay and Abmedabad the general tone! of 
the home markets has not been altogolber wholesome. In I'egnrd to cottons 
below' 5" there is also a danger of such an adverse effect taking place when 
n short output of Indian mills c-oiucides with an increase of short stat)le 
.Vmer iean cotton due to doterior.ation. 

(iii) (b) (2) No. The c-oiiditioiis in the markets arc such that the grower 
gets the Ix'st price for his prodemo owing to c-ompetition betW'een buyers 
whether For export or home consumption. The highest bidder obtains tfio 
cotton and as roughly half the crop is exported and half used in the country, 
it is safe tq assitnie that there is no differentiation in rates, 
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(3) Luttur No. Sti3, dated the Slst Septemher, from the Indian Central 

Cotton Committee, Bomha/y. 

During the course of the oral evidence tendered by the reprcseiitutives 
of the Indian Central Cotton Committee, it was suggested by the President 
of the Board that there was a wastage of wealth owing to the practice of 
using long stapled Indian cotton for the production of yarns of lower 
denominations than the cotton was actually suited to spin, and that on this 
account either the mills or the cultivators of cotton suffered. The proposi¬ 
tion enunciated by the President of the Board required detailed examina¬ 
tion and the representatives of the Indian Central Cotton Committee there- 
foi-e asked to be given an opportunity of examining it more closely. This 
further examination has now been completed, and T have the honour to 
submit the considered views of my Committee on this matter. In studying 
the situation, the representatives of my Committee had the benefit of the 
consultation with the representatives of the East India Cotton Association, 
the Millowners Association, Bombay, and the Millowners' Association, 
Ahmedabad, and tlie oijiiiions hereafter expressed on the remark of the 
President, Tariff Board, repre.sent the agr€?ed views of all these interests. 

2. On the general pro])Osition as to whether cotton growers suffer any 
finamual loss on mx-ount of Mills in India using Indian staple cottons at 
times for production of counts lower than tlie maximum counts which such 
cottons are capable <if spinning, there is complete agreement that full market 
rates are iuvariabh' paifl lor all cotton purcliased from the grower including 
staple cottons irrespeidivc ol flic uses to which such cottons may be put. 
Therefore, wliether cotton bought by mills is used lor the purpo.se of spinning 
higher or lower counts, the agriculturi.st does not suffer by mills in India 
spinning lower counts tbiin the maximum counts that can be spun out of 
such cotton. The conclusion of the Associations <m whose behalf this reply 
is being sent une<iuivocally is that no Iina)icin1 sacrilice or waste is made at 
the expense of the agrimiltiirist in this connection. Whether mills in India 
in every instance make the fullest econoniit^ use of the staple cottons which, 
they purchase, is, therefore, the only tiwstioii wliich remains to be examined 
and f have the Ji<>nour to sabinit tliat tliis (|uestion can be jnoro properly 
dealt with by the reprc.seiitative.s of the Millowners in India, should th(» 
1’ariff Board refer it to them. As far as the Indian Central Cotton Com¬ 
mittee is concerned, their direct and main interest is tlie interest of the 
cotton grower and if the fir.st proposition named in this paragraph is not 
challenged by the Tariff Board, 1 feel that I may leave this question at this 
point whilst dealing with the question raised by the President. 

3. As regards the manner in which the long staple cotton crop is 
utilized, the results of my Committee’s fui’ther investigations are stated 
below. In Appendix I will be found a statement, showing the jiroduction 
of Indian cotton suitable for spinning 24.s counts and above. This table 
has been drawn up oji the same basis as Table II of my Committee’s written 
evidence to the Board, and shows that the average production for the three 
cotton seasons 1929-32 was 714,000 bales of 400 lbs. weight. The whole of 
this cotton, however, was not available for commercial purposes. A portion 
was utilised for hand-spinning and other domestic purposes. When con¬ 
sidering the whole of the Indian cotton crop of five to six million bales, 
it is generally accepted that 760,000 bales—about 15 per cent, of the crop- 
are used for domestic purposes. A.ssuming that the proportion of staple 
(!otton u.sed for dome.stic purposes is the some as for other types, then 1.5 
per cent, of 714,000 hales, i.e., 107,000 bales, would be consumed locally 
leaving 607,000 bales for export and mill consumption. 

4. Witb regal'd to the exports of the particular class of cottou under 
consideration it has to be pointed out that the sea-boino trade sta.ti8tics 
compiled and pnblished by the Director-General of Onniinevcial Intelligence 
and Statistics, which is the only complete statistics tor exports of cotton 
from India, does not distinguish between the different varieties of cottou. 
There is, however, another .set of stati.stics which is helpful. Through the 
pourtesy of a number of exporting houses the Indian Oentyal Cotton Com- 
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mittee have been able to collect details oF exports to different countries 
classified according to the usual trade descriptions on the definite under¬ 
standing that figures relating to individual linns would not bo divulged to 
the public. These figures uie given in Appendix li, and they show that 
the total average exports from India during the seasons 1929-31 were as 
follows: — 



Bales. 

Hyderabad Gaorani (wliole) .... 

39,000 

TinnevelHes (whole). 

66,000 

Cambodias (whole). 

55,000 

Westerns and Northerns *(half) 

30,000 

Kumpta-Oharwar *(one-tliird) 

2,000 

Broach ‘(less than a third estimate) 

26,000 

Punjab-Ameri(!an t(oii<'-tenth estimate) 

42,000 

Total 

249,000 

NJt .—Figures for 1931-32 arc not yet .available. 

Krom those figures it may be inferred th.at not leas than 2'49 lakhs bales 

of long staple cotton were expoi-ttul, leaving only 3'58 lakhs for consuinption 
in Indian mills. 


fi. The words “not le.sa than” are used bore advisedly, bocjause the 
returns received by the Indian CV-ntral Cotton Committee from exporters 
in this eonneetion did not account for the entire exports from India of 
Indian cotton as published by the Director-Ceneral of Commercial Intelli¬ 
gence and Statistics. 'I'bere i.s, tlrercFore, every reason to believe that the 
above figures are, if anything, on the low side. 

6 . The next point for consideration i.s wJiether the whole oF this Jong 
staple cotton was absorbed by Indian mills. As there was general agreement 
amongst the representatives oF the various bodies referred to by me that 
there were no reports of unsaleable (piantities of staple cottons during the 
seasons referred to, they believe that it is j\istifuiblc to infijr that the long 
staple cottons available in India were absorbed by mills in India. On the 
other hand, it is the general experience of mills that owing to scarcity the 
premiums which have to be paid for staple cottons increase in July, August 
and September. 

7. The last point to be examiuod i.s whether the staple cotton which was 
absorbed by the mills was properly utilised, hi other words, whether it was 
utilised in the production of finer count yarns. In the written evidence 
submitted to the Board by the Indian Central Cotton Committee, it was 
indicated that mills situated in areas in which long staple cotton is grown 
sometimes find it convenient to spin from staple cotton yarns of counts 
lower than those for wliich the cotton grown in the vicinity is suited. In 
this connection, it is neces.sary to bear in mind that cotton suitable for 
lower counts from other .areas is comparatively more costly to such mills 
owing to the heavy cost of railway freight which such short staple cotton 
has to bear for import into those are.as. To what extent staple cotton was 
spun into counts lower than it was capable of spinning may now be 
examined. In Appendix III will be found a table showing India’s yarn 
production during the last ton years clas,sified according to counts. In 
Appendix IV the calculated rjuantitics of raw cotton, Indian and foreign, 
(at 1 lb. of yarn = l-I8 raw cotton as worked out in Appendix V) necessary 
for the production of counts 24s .and above are given separately. Consi¬ 
deration of these two tables shows tliat on the average of the last three 
years 398,000 bales of staple cfitton mii.st have been used in the production 
of 24s and above. This figure is reasonably close to the estimated figure of 

* On the same basis as Ap[>ondix I. 

+ Only a rough o.stimate. 






358,000 bales of suitable staple eotton available to the mills taking into 
consideration the obvious shortcomings of our statistical data and othei* 
evidence avaihible. It would not tlierefoie be incorrect to infer that staple 
(s)ttons are ou the whole iiut to proper use by Indian mills bearing in mind 
the location of Indian mills as referred to above. 


-Vl’l’KNmx I.— Cla^nifirotion of long tiaplr. Induiii ooftons onjiahle of spinning 
sfiinilord irarp connfs and nhovr. 

(In thousands of bales of 400 lbs. each.) 

(ka estimated m the 
forecasts.) 

1931-32. 1930-31. 1*29-30. 

hong staple J iiuli and above— 


Ooinras (entire crops)— 


Hyderabad Gaorani ..... 

115 

1126 

125 

Verum 262 ....... 

20 

11 

7 

Broach— 




Surat-Nav.sari, mostly 1027 A. L. F. 




(Staple, 1") (estimated round figure) 

70 

70 

70 

Kumpta-Bharwar— 




Gadag 1 (Staple. 1") ..... 

13 

11 

Ifi 

.Tayawant (Staple, 1") 

Kumpta and Dharwar-Amcriean.s (J of 

12 

7 

10 

the remaining crop) .... 

76 

53 

86 

Westerns and Northerns (Iialf of the total crop)— 



Hagari I (Staple, |") .... 

Naudyal 14 (Staple, If" to I*') . 

28 ■ 
2 

1 M 

86 

Others . 

81 . 

) 


Tinilevellys (entire crop)— 




Kaninganiii C-7 (Staple, 1") . . . x 
Karunganni others (Staple, J") . . . > 

Others . ) 

140 

129 

162 

Cambodia— 




Coimbatore 2 (Staple, 1") (entire crop) 
Irrigated Cambodia (Staple, 1") (entire 

69 

1 

90 

144 

crop) ....... 

Others . 

30 J 

1 


Punjab and Sind-.kmericans— 




289-F (Staple 1" to It's") (entire crop) 

8 

12 

2 

4-F (Staple J") (estimated round figure) . 

60* 

50* 

50' 

1’otal Long Staple • 

735 

650 

758 

_ 1 


Total for 3 .years 2,143 

Average 714 


* Contains up to 10 per cent, mixture. 


COTTON TEXTTTK 
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Appendix IT.— Er.ports of Long Staple Cotton from India. 
(In thou.sands of bales.) 


Year 

ending 

Slat 

Augnet. 

Hyder¬ 

abad 

Gao- 

rani. 

Punjab- 

Amerlcan. 

Sind- 

Atiiericau. 

Broach. 

KuinptA 

Dhar- 

War. 

West¬ 
erns & 
North¬ 
erns. 

I’iiinc- 

A'ellies. 

Cambo- 

dias. 

Total. 

1931-32 . 








m 


1080-31 . 

24 

418 

34 

81 

2 

44 

42 

B 

090 

1929-30 . 

54 

419 

17 

88 

9 

7.5 

70 

65 

797 

1928-29 . 

44 

328 

10 

09 

23 



17 

027 

1927-28 . 

18 

314 


106 

17 

28 

54 


597 

1026-27 . 

11 

252 


112 

1 

10 

46 

2 

434 

1025-26 . 

20 

406 


210 

20 

87 

02 

17 

942 

1024-25 . 

5 

89.5 


285 

35 

83 

117 

67 

957 

1023-24 . 

53 

263 


241 

38 

49 


60 

824 

1922-28 . 

5 

01 


202 

23 

42 

26 

36 

485 


Appendix TIT. — Yarn production in India for yearn ending SUt March. 
(In millions of jimnids.) 


COVNTS. 


Tear ending Slst lilarch. 

m 




31—40, 

Above 




24—30. 








40. 



19S1-S2 




117 

445 

129 

165 

71 

34 

5 

966 

1980-31 




114 

400 

115 

144 

61 

27 

0 

867 

1029-80 




106 

388 

127 

145 

46 

15 

7 

834 

1028-20 




79 

303 

97 

116 

37 

10 

0 

048 

1927-28 




106 

389 

122 

141 

34 

11 

6 

809 

1926-27 



’ ^ 

115 

401 

113 

136 

28 

11 

■ 

807 

1025-26 




96 

349 

98 

116 

20 

6 

■ 

686 

1924-26 




93 

377 

102 

122 

10 

0 

■ 

719 

1923-24 




85 

327 

82 

100 

20 

3 

■ 

017 

1022-23 

• 

• 


103 

876 

08 

_ 1 

111 

16 

o 

B 

706 


• jMa than a mUUon pouaiJj, 
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Appbndjx IV.— Kaw OoUim (lonsumed in Indian Mills. 
(In thousands of bales of 400 lbs, nett.) 


Year ending 
31st March. 

Calculated (1 lb, yarn = 1-18 lb. raw cotton) 
quantity o£ raw cotton required to spin the 
yarn produced in India. 

Jfet im¬ 
ports of 
foreign 
cotton,* 

Indian 
cotton 
used for 
producing 
yarn 24s. 
and above. 

24—30. 

31—40. 

Abovo 40. 

Total. 

1031-32 . 

487 

209 

100 

796 

443 

363 

1030-31 . 

425 

180 

80 

685 

327 

358 

1929-30 . 

428 

136 

44 

608 

126 

482 

Total 






1,193 

AvBaAOS. 



1 


1 

398 


* Imports oi foreign cotton lees re-exports. 


Appendix Y.—Ualoulation of waste percentage ratio from known cotton 
consumption and yarn production. 



Indian 

Foreign 


Yjjxii pro- 


Year ending 
Slst March. 

cotton 
consumed 
in Indian 

cotton 

imported 

into 

cotton 
taken by 

dnctloa 
in millions 
of pounds 

Eemarks, 


mills (a). 

India (i>). 

mills. 

(excluding 

Waste). 



(In thousands of bales of 400 iiis.) 



1931-32 

2,342 

443 

2,785 

961 

(a.) Figures eompiled by 

1930-31 

2,266 

327 



the Indian Central Cot- 

2,593 

861 

ton Committee from cot¬ 
ton cess returns from 

1929-30 

2,248' 

126 

2,374 

827 

British Indian mills and 
voluntary returns from 

1928-29 

1,764 

159 

1,923 

642 

Indian »State mills. 

1927-28 

1,984 

364 

2,338 

803 


1926-27 

2,159 

244 

3,403 

803 

(0) It cannot be assumed 

1925-26 

2,007 

53 

2,060 

685 

that cotton Imported 
during any year- is con- 

1924-25 

2,051 

47 

2,098 

719 

sullied in the same year, 
but over a number of 

1923-24 

1,798 

33 

1,831 

617 

years the difference caus¬ 
ed by this factor Will not 






be appreciable. 

Total , 

18,619 

1,786 

20,405 

6,918 



For all nino years total cotton taken by mills ^20,405,000 bales 
, . “8,182,000,000 lbs', 

tor all nine years total yarn production =6,918,000,000 lbs 
.-.1 lb, yarn -=1-1798 lb. cotton. 

i'or last tWo years total cotton taken by mills -5,378,000 bales. 

Ti I =2,151,200,000 lbs. 

Por laet tWo years total yarn production =1,822,000,000 lbs 
.1 lb. yarn =1 1806 lb. cotton. 

Hence tbe general average may be taken as I lb. yarn =1*18 cotton. 

n3 
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(4) Lelter No. Hf>i, dated the Slsi 8tptem.hcr, lOSS, from the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, Bombay, 

111 CDUtiuiiiit.iou of niy letter No. 36.3, dated the ‘21st September, 1932, 
] have the homonr to sa.y that the representatives of the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee who appeared before the Tariff Board to give oral evidence 
on 'behalf of the Committee have farther examined the question of margin 
to be allowed in the length of staple for the purpose of import duty on 
loioign cotton.s. They are of the opinion that one inch and below should 
be given ctffeetive protection and that this object would be acdiiored if the 
imixiiimin length of staple is fixed at 31/32 inch with a margin of 3/64 inch. 

The Bombay Shareholders* Association, Bombay- 

(1) Letter dated the ITth June, 10S2. 

1 ant directed to laeknowledge with thanks receipt of your letter, dated 
tlie 11th April last giving cover to a copy of the Press Coinmunniue issuetl 
b.v .vou and to forward to .you the following views- of m.v Committee in coii- 
inytion with the above enquiry. 

1 . .4s the case for protection will be presented by the iiidu.stiy in detail 
and as another opportunity of dealing with it in repl.y to the Board’s 
questionnaire will be available in the near future, iny Committee do not 
consider it neeessury to deal with it .at length on this occasion. They 
would, however, observe that the measure -of protection granted in 1930, 
belated .and inadeqimte as it sv.as, has been fully justified by the results. 
Provided the indu.stry can ho kept immune from the inroads of foreign 
competition by means of adequate protection devised to secure economic 
lirices for its products, there is every reason to believe that in course of 
time it will so develop and expand as to he able to -withstand competition 
and supply the requirements of the home market at coinpetitive prices to 
the lasting good of the country. My Committee therefore urge that ndeqiiate 
protection he granted to the industry. 

2. Several sections of the questionnaire i.ssned in the lost inquiry were 
devoted to matters affecting mill management, mill finance, raw material, 
overhead charges and sales. "My Committee prestimc that in this enquiry 
also the Tariff Board will have imavoidaWy to go into all these matters in 
order to determine the scope for internnl economies and improvements hi 
the organisation of the industry. 

3. Before alluding to these matters, it will he convenient to draw the 
attention -of the Tariff Board to two important points. The first point is, 
that of the numerous upcountry -mills, two or three mills only took part 
in the last eiiquir.v while onl.v seven mills submitted theii- costs of pjodiic- 
tion statements and that too in a manner which did not simplify the woik 
of the Tariff Board. As also will -he seen from the President’s remark at 
page 167. Vol. IT, the Bombay Millowmers’ Association definitely disclaimed 
any intention of representing the interests of their upennnti-y members. 
To the extent therefore that the Tariff Board was deprived of matori.al 
information eoncerning the working and methods of administration In 
upcountry milis the conclusions contained in the last report were incomplete. 

The second point is that in regard to sever.al matters affecting manage¬ 
ment and administration of Bomh.ay mills, the Bombay Millowners’ .Associa¬ 
tion and its witnesses gave information in the last enquiry -nhich appe.nrs 
to he vague, incomplete or inaocii'rate in material partieulars while in 
seveial cas<'s the witnesses were unable to vouch for the practices prevalent 
in member mills generally and were obliged to restrict their answers to 
their mills only. Tn this connection the following instances may ho i-lted : — 
(i) In reply to q-uestion 43. the As.soeiution stated that they wore not 
aware that -amy managing agent received ronumission on purchases of 
cotton (page 135, Vol. IT); this answer was confirmed in oral evidence 
(page 106, Vol. TI). As a matter i>f fact it was wellknown that in 
1923 several mills under the agency of a big firm appointed a private 
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limited company in which the managing' agents held 60 per cent, of the 
t;a))itiil, as their agents i'oi' buying cotton on payment of brokerage and 
commission. Thus the managing agents received 60 per cent, of the 
brokerage and commission paid by the mills for purchases of cotton. 

(ii) In reply to question 43, the Association stated that it did not 
Iviiow of any case in which any managing agents in addition to commis¬ 
sion on production or on profits received commission on the sales or 
cotton trom the mills (page 136, Vol. Ii). An important case has come 
to light which shows that a firm of agents have charged commission on 
sales of Indiair and American cotton effected for the mill. 

(iii) In reply to (luestion 43, the Association stated tliat one or two 
managing agents were guarantee brokers to theii’ own mills and charged 
commission on sales of yarn and cloth but that this was not the general 
practice (page 135, Vol. Tl). The managing agents referred to then 
controlled and still control not only one or two mills bnt a. number of 
mills. This being so, the answer wsrs vague. This practice should be 
.iudged not hy the number of managing agents hid by the number of 
mills affected. My Committee gave attached a statement hereto 
annexed and marked “ A ” .showing eases in whieh managing agents or 
other firms in which they are interested are acting as selling agents or 
guarantee brokers. Several items in this statement refer to Bombay 
and were in operation at the time of the last eiiqiiiry. 

(iv) It was stated in oral evidence (page 197, Vol. LI) that when 
there were no profits it «'as the usual practice of the agents to waive 
the whole or part of the commission. The statement hereto ajinexed 
and markod “ B” will show that even in cases of loss managing agents 
have drawn their minimum commission while in some cases where the 
commission is on )>roduction they have drawn maximum commission in 
spite of the mills having made lo.s.ses. 

(v) Tt was stated in oral evidence that plenty of agents went to the 
mills daily (page 197, Vol. II). The Board will please mark the word 
“plenty According to our information most of the managing agents 
do not visit the mills daily. In many mills superintendents are em¬ 
ployed to do this work. This is 4me of the reasons wh.y the agents are 
not .sufficiently in toudi with labour—a point to which the Pearson 
Committee has drawn pointed attention in para. 86 of its report. In 
this connection the following extracts from the evidence of Mr. Osman 
Sobani, Manager of the Prabhat Mills, given before the Fawcett Com¬ 
mittee will he found interesting (see page 720, Fawcett Committee 
Proceedings); — 

Q. “ About the agents, do they ever try to meet the men in the 
mill and enter into a cordial talk with them and try to answer their 
objections and remove their projixdices, if there be any? There is no 
such touch?” 

A. “ I can tell you about myself, I do not know about others, 1 
visit the mill every da.v. I am in the departments. T do not deT)end 
on the manager for all my information.” 

Q. “ You give only routine instructions from day to da.v. Do .vou 
(*ver have such talks as I have described and tr.y to enter into the 
feelings of the operatives? ”. 

A. “Generally, no.” 

Q. “Neither do the agents? 

.4. “I represent the agents.” 

(). “ Do they come and meet the jobbers and h.avo any talk with 
them?”. 

A. “ Genei’all.v, no.” 

(vi) Tt was stated in oral evidence that Directors’ meetings were held 
generally on<'e a month (page 197, Vol. TT). This statement is con¬ 
tradicted by the followijig statement made by Mr. S. D. Saklaiwala 
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before the Fawcett Committee on 2nd November, 1928, (see page 260 
of the Fawcett Committee Proceedings): — 

“ Mr. Saklatwala;—'We first of all never have monthly meetings 

of our directors; we have hardly three or four meetings in a year.” 

(vii) The witnesses assured the Board that there was only one instance 
in Bombay of investments in allied concerns (page 208, Vol. II). The 
attached note marked “O” will show several instances of such invest¬ 
ments. Many items in the note refer to Bombay and were in operation 
at the time of the last enquiry. 

(viii) 'I’he witnesses wore unable to vouch for the general practice of 
the mills to hedge in cotton (page 219, Vol. II). My Committee arc 
in a position to show that one of the gentlemen who vouched lor this 
practice in his mills was far from being accurate. 

(ix) Regarding increase in capital in certain mills the witne.sses 
declined to speak for other mills and referred the Board to the agents 
of those mills (page 201, Vol. II). 

(x) In reply to a question whether all the mills had an up-to-date 
and accurate costing system, the witnesses stated that it was difficult 
to answer that question inasmuch as mills were very jealous of giving 
figures to each other and the Association as such was not in a position 
to answer the question whether every mill has got an up-to-date system 
(see page 212, Vol. IT). 

(xi) The evidence at page 198, Vol. IT, shows that two of the Associa¬ 
tion’s witnesses in reply to questions about Directors’ control over 
managing agents had to confine their answers to practices in theii’ 
own mills only. 

4. My Committee appre<'iate that where an industry like the Bombay 
mill industry comprises several units, it may be difficult for an organisation 
like the Bombay Millowners’ Association to obtain from its , members 
detailed and aiic'urate information on various heads on the score of the 
natural hesitation on the part of competitive units to disclose information 
which may be regarded as trade secrets. At the same time the value ol 
full and correct information in a Tariff Board Enquiry cannot be denied 
’I’he difficulty of the task is further increased by the fact that as pointed 
out by the' Tariff Bo.ard at page 108 of their report the position and 
l.ractice of the different mills in regard to interest, commission, hroker.nge, 
expenses on sales and the agents’ remuneration vary very greatly, isome 
method must therefore be devised to obtain pjenise and accurate inrorma- 
tion as to the different kinds of practices prevailing in individual mills. 
Mv Committee therefore suggest that if a separate questionnaire on these 
po'ints is sent to individual mills pointing out to them the necessity 
of answering the same, it will go a great way in assisting the Board in 
obtaining full and accurate information. 

6 . My Committee will now deal with some of the matters which in their 
opinion should he included in the Board s questionnaire. 

6 . As the Board are aware a series of recommendations have been made 
ill Chapters IX and X of the last report regarding internal economies and 
improvements in organisation. In 1930, correspondence took place between 
my Committee and the Millowners’ Association, Bombay in regard to the 
action taken by that body in respect of recommendations Nos. 27, 41, 44, 
67 70 72 73, 75, 76, 87", 88, 89, 91, 94 and 97 copies whereof are hereto 
annexed and marked “ D ”. Tt will be seen th.nt the Bombay Millowmers’ 
Association has not given a .satisfactory reply about the action taken in 
respect of the several recommendations specified in my Committee’s letter 
of the 12th February, 1931, although they relate to matters of common 
interest. Thq As.sociation contends that these matters lie more properly 
within the domain of the internal administration of iucliyidii.al mills and 
.suggests that the mills concerned should be asked to furnish the required 
information. 



At the All-India Conference of Millowners held in Bombay on the 20th 
June, 1927, the Chairman Air. H. P. Mody observed as folloivs: — 

“I do not think any assurance is needed that the various suggestions 
made by the Tariff Board for the improvement of our organisation will 
receive our most careful consideration and that due weight will be given 
to the recommendations of a body of men who for inany long months 
applied themselves conscientiously to the task of investigating the con¬ 
ditions of the industry aud finding out the causes of the present depres¬ 
sion.” 

At the Annual Meeting of the Bombay Millowners’ Association held on 
the 26th February, 1930, the Chairman Mr, H. P. Mody observed; — 

“ Mo.st of the lecommendations of the Tariff Board have either been 
put into effect or have been attempted ***«**.” 

The White Paper issued by the Government of Bombay in February, 
1930, contains the following significant statement: — 

‘ ‘ The Millowners are now making strong efforts to set their own 
house in order and remedy the defects which the Noyce Committee 
pointed out.” 

Speaking in the Legislative Assembly on the Cotton Textile Industry 
Protection Bill on the 13th March, 1930, Mr. H. P. Mody observed as 
follows; — 

“***** and in the matter of efficiency in our internal organisa¬ 
tion we have done everything conceivable to set matters right.” 

It is evident from the aforesaid quotations that the position taken up 
by the Bombay Alillowners’ Association in the aforesaid correspondence is 
wholly inoon.si,stent with the profes,sions made by its spokesman from time 
to time. As an organised body, the Association cannot shirk its own 
responsibility in seeing that effect is given to the Board’s recommendations. 
My Committee hope that in this enquiry the Board will pursue this matter 
and call upon the industry to explain what it has done in the direction of 
giving effect to the recommendations contained in the last report. My 
Committee would like to add that .some companies to which they recently 
wrote gave the laconic repty that the Board’s recommendation.s were under 
their careful consideration. The Association has been informed by one of 
its menjbers that at the Annual General Meeting of a mil) company the 
Cha.irman informed him that he had not cared and had not thought it 
nece.ssary to read the Tariff Board’s Report. 

7. Mill Management .—The managing agency .system which prevails in 
almost all the cotton mills in India has been severely criticised in recent 
year.s. The latest contributions on the subject are contained in the Majority 
and Minority Reports of the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee. 
In paras. 352 and 353 of their report the majority observe as follows: — 

“Although the managing agency system is reported to have done a 
great de;il for the industrial development of Bombay, it is admitted 
that it is not by any means a perfect arrangement biit has many serious 
drawbacks. There have been cases where the managing agents have, 
besides managing their own mills, traded and speculated and the result¬ 
ing weakness in their position has reacted on the financial position of 
the mills themselves and led to the banks withdrawung cash credits 
even when the mills were intrinsically soiind, merely because the 
managing agents had become weak. Further although it is true that 
in times of crisis such as Bombay has been going through managing 
agents have incurred extensive losses as a direct result of financing 
the mills under their control, there have been a few cases in w'hich these 
agents have turned their loans to the mills into debentures, with the 
result that the concerns have pas.sed into their hands and the share¬ 
holders have lost all their capital invested in the undertaking. It has 
also been pointed out that this managing agency .system works well 
when everything goes on smoothly and when the industries are pros¬ 
perous. During these periods of prosperity if more money is required 
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by t)ie individiifi] CDiiceriis, tbe nmiiaging agents may very often con¬ 
tinue suj)plyiiig tlie money ilLeinselves to a considerable degree, [jater 
on, however, when conditions alter and the industry or the partieuliir 
concern comers up against bad times and the nianaging agents find theni- 
■selves compelled to find more money to support the industry, it is found 
that they are not able in all cases to cope with the recpiirenients. 

We suggest, therefore, that utteuipt.s should be made to make indus¬ 
trial enterprises in India less de|)endeut on this system for futiin' 
development. The establishment of direct friendly relations between 
iudu.strial eompanies and commercial banks is desirable especially in 
view of the capital demands that are likel.y to ari.se in conne<d.ion with 
mergers and veconstriictions which may follow the present ocononiic 
depression.” 

At page 4.'14 of his Minority Report Mr. Maim Suhedar has snniin.Trised 
his views on this .system in the following terms; — 

“ Managing agents have found fiiiaiice for industrial concerns, but, 
as a rule, without risk or toss. The managing agency system absorbs 
too large a. share of profits and interferes with the how of eapit.sl into 
industry, by making it less attiuu'tive to the investor. The .s.vstem of 
transfer of eontrni of industry by heredity or h.v .sale, to parties not 
approved by the (lompiiny, is one, which must he put an end to by 
law, and a provision to that effeet slumld he inserted in the Indian 
Companies Act, the isivision of wdiich is in .sight. A provision, which 
prevents the contract for managcuuent being limited to a certain num¬ 
ber of years and being giaid during that pi'riod onl.v, if a spetufied 
individual is able to offer his personal .services, will not prove hard, 
where there are capable partners in the managing agenc.y ^m.” 

Mr. Arno Pear.se in his book on the Cotton Tndlistr.y of India makes tbe 
following significant statement at page !)■: — 

” Tet several of the Bombay Millowner.s described to the Writer the 
institution of nianaging agents as deplorable, not snflficientl.y in touch 
with either buying or selling markets.” 

8. The evils of tliis system can be fully ieali.scd onh' when some of the 
clauses inserted in managing agency agreements and articles of a.ssoeiation 
in the preparation of which shareholders have no voice are considered. My 
Committee cannot help reviewing the.se clauses as they find that tli'ey have 
not received the attention tlie.v deserve. 

9. The clause about nianaging agent’s remuneration when the eominissiou 
is on profits u.sually lays down that the e<>inmi.s.sion is to he charged on the 
annual ]irofits of the eonipany after making all proper allowances and 
deductioms from revenue for working expenses chargeable' against jirofits 
and that in calculating the profits for this piirjiose no dednetion is to he 
made for dejireciation or in. respect of amounts carried to various aeeounfs 
such as reserve fluid account, equalisation of dividend account, etc., elc. 
This simple and iunocont-looking i-lausc has provided managing agents witli 
commission on profits other than htixinexa or trodirid profits. Not onl.v do 
they continue to recover their eoinuiission on th(' amount of interest earned 
on inve.stments which, strictly speaking, is not business profit but tlie clause 
also enables tbeni to recover roinmission on the amount of iireniiuni received 
on the issue of new .shares. The bahuice sheet of tbe. Simplex Mills for 
tbe year ended 31st March, 1921, will show that tbe managing agents re¬ 
covered their 12i per cent. comini.s.sion on tbe ,snm of Rs. 10,.50,000 received 
as premium on the i.ssue of .3.000 new .sliares of the company. The clause 
also enables tbe nianaging agents to claim eominis.sion on the amounts of 
dividends received from subsidiary companies managed not by others but 
by themselves. Tt also enables them to claim commission on profits made 
on the sale of capital assets. Tt will thus be seen tbal; the clause in its 
present form is highly objectionable. 

10. Tt will be convenient here to dispose oft' the question of the inanag- 
agents’ right to recover eommission on profits before deducting depre- 



ciation. Botli the Bombay and Alunedabad Millowiiers’ Associations have 
admitted that dopieciatioii is a charge on production. This being so, it is 
dear that the managing agents’ commission should be calculated on the 
amount of profit remaining after the dein-eciation allowance is made. Tlie 
Board however observe in para. 75 of their report that if this procedure 
were to be adopted it would he necessary to revise the pei'centage in order 
to allow of a reason.nble rate of remuneration and tliat this would necessi¬ 
tate a whole.sale I'evision of managing agency agreements. My Committee 
would observe that there should be no objection to the percentage beijig 
increased in suitable cases, but they insist that the practice of allowing 
managing agents to charge commission on ti)e depreciation allowance ouglit 
to go. 

11. The practice of charging connni.ssion on pi'oduttion or sales is 
absolutely indefensible for the roa.sons contained in the previous report of 
th^ Tariff Board. My Committee would therefore urge that action he 
taken to stop this practice. 

12. The office allowance which is more or less a wuir-time creation should 
now go. Office iiillowance as would generally be understood should mean 
disbursements for office establishment. As a matter of gciurral experience, 
my Committee find that such disbursements arc as a rule chatged to 
revenue. It is thorefoi'e difficult to seek ju.stifioation for granting the 
agents office allowance over and above the actual cost of inaiutaining the 
office establishment which is borne by the company, ft is contended that 
the office allowance is in the nature of a remuneration, for members of the 
agency firm who are in actual charge of the n).aiiagem.ent of the company. 
If that is really so, it is difficult to understand what is then the considera¬ 
tion for a commission on ))rofits. Under the managing agein'v agreement 
the managing agent is bound to devote his time and attention to tlie 
business of the company for which he earns commission. It is obvious 
therefore that office allowance is in part a. duplication of tlio agents’ com¬ 
mission and cannot therefore he sustained. My Committee find that during 
the last four year.s when the industry was least able to bear any unnecessary 
burden the managing agents recovered the ■ following a.raounts for office 
allowance as will be seen from the consolidated balance .sheets of Bombay 
mills for the years 1927 to 1930. 


Year. Office Allowance. 

.Rs. 

1927 .. 5,47,.569 

1928 . .. 5,16,-541 

1929 . 4,70,211 

1930 . . . . ,.4,70,1.56 


The injustice of the system of office .allowance is aggravated in some 
cases where this allowance is cba.rged in addition to a gnarnntecd minimrim 
commission or a commission on production. 

13. Another danse w'ortb noticing is the one by rvliicb the agent agrees 
to work for the company. This clause merely lays down that the person 
appointed will act as the agent of the company for the remnneration men¬ 
tioned a.nd that he wuTl use his best endeavours to promote the interests o,f 
the company. There is nothing to prevent him from starting other con¬ 
cerns, not even a competitive concern, with the result that agencies after 
agencies are acquired by him wliich, ultimately react on his financial position 
to such an extent that the concerns under his management suffer and at 
times come to grief. Again there is nothing to compel the managing agent 
or a member of his firm to attend whole time to the affairs of the company 
with the result that there is lack of adequate supervision. 

14. A further clause worth noticing is the one which authorises the 
managing agent to assign the whole or any part of his earnings without 
thereby in any way affecting his appointment as a,gent. This danse i,5 
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highly prejudicial to the interests of the company as it enables outside 
interests to influence the working of the company. 

15. The next objectionable clause relates to the agent’s power by which 
he is authorised to assign the agreement to any one and by which the 
company is compelled to recognise the assignee as the agent. Under this 
clause the managing agent can assign the agency to any Tom, Dick or 
.iiarry or even to a (iompetitor provided he gets the price he wants. The 
clause enables the managing agent to barter away the rights of the share¬ 
holders according to liis will. In England such a clause would be in opera¬ 
tive under Section 151 of the New English Companies Act which runs as 
follows; —• 

“ 151. If in the case of any company provision is made by the articles 
or by any agreement entered into between any person and the company 
for empowering a director or manager of the company to assign his 
office as such to another per,son, any as.signment of office made in 
pursuance of tlie said provision shall, notwithstanding anything to the 
contrary eontaiiu;d in the said provision be of no effect unless and 
until it is approved by a special resolution of the company.” 

This seidion was introduced in the new Act on the ground that the pro¬ 
visions objected to militated against efficiency in joint stock companies 
(see para. 54 of tlio English Companies Act Amendment Committee’s Report). 

16. Still another objectionable clau.se is the one which restrains the 
company from transferring its business to another company except on the 
footing that the managing agent will also he appointed the agent of the 
transferee company. It is obviou,s that .such a clause militates againts 
amalgamation of concerns where such amalgamation is considered necessary 
in the mutual interests of the amalgamating companies. 

17. The other objeidionable clause is the one which entitles the managing 

agent to edaira a certain number of years’ commission on winding up. This 
period varies in ditt'erent cases. In some it is five, in some it is seven 
whereas in others it is ten. There i.s no reason why when a company is 
wound up voluntarily or beoau.se of its insolvent condition, or the unprofi¬ 
table charncter of its business, the managing agent should be entitled to 
claim any compensation. This clause furnishes another illustration of the 
drain involved in the system. Under a similar clause the managing agents 
of a well-known mill took Its. 20 lacs as eompen.sation on the winding up 
of the company consequent upon sale although they had to refund the bulk 
of this amount as a result of litigation. In another case which is still 

pending before the High Court the managing agents have claimed a sum 

of Rs. 14 lacs as coinpemsation under a similar clause. In the last-men¬ 
tioned case the clause goes to the length of laying down that the, agents’ 
claim for oompensatiou .shall attach as a lien on the company’s assets and 
properties, thus submerging the rights of the existing creditors. It is clear 
that the clause is calculated to mar the confidence of shareholders and 
depositors and, what is more, there is a possibility of its being used by 
unscrupulous managing agents as a weapon to wind up concerns. 

18. The clause giving powers to managing agents is so wide that the 

managing agent who under the law is a manager of the company is turned 
into a virtnal master. In,stead of the management being primarily vested 

in the directors, it is vested in the managing agent who under the clause 

is authorised to do everything “ which is not specifically reserved to he done 
by the directors ”. It has practically the so-called control and supervision 
of the Board into a farce. Even the little semblance of this control and 
supervision is being sought to he taken away by certain recent agreements 
which provide that the Directors will have those powers only which are not 
exclusively vested in the agents or that the husines.s of the company “ except 
as is hereby expressly provided to he carried on by the agents” is to he 
managed by the directors. 

15). Regarding the other clauses inserted in the managing agency agree- 
the articles of association, my Committee would invite the 
attention of the Board to the statement hereto annexed and marked “ E ” 
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wLic^h will show that in several cases tnanagiiig agents have ac(iuired power 
to work for and contract with the company, tP net ns buying and selling 
agents, muccadams, brokers, etc., etc., on payment of extra remuneration. 
Such provisions have created a number of personal interests for the manag¬ 
ing agent as opposed to his interest as agent and experience has shown that 
in a good many cases the interests of the concern are subordinated to tho.se 
of the agent. 

No provision is inserted in the agency agreement whereby the agent 
can be removed in case of incompetency. Again there is no provision 
whereby in case of death the agent’s successor is subject to the approval 
of shareholders. To put the whole matter briefly, the .agreements and 
articles are so very raucli one-sided that even a gentleman of the status of 
Sir Pui'shotamdas Thakurdas with all his leanings towards the agency 
system had to admit their defective character in the following words; — 

“ Now, Sir, I do not wish to defend that system through and through 
but 1 wish to point out to my honourable friend, Mr. B. Das that what 
is wrong with the system is that there are not enough safeguards 
ensuring efficient mill management in case of hereditary management 
proving inefficient. There is not sufiicient watchfulness on the part 
of the shareholders and there may not be enough safeguards provided 
in agreements with mill agents.” (See L. A. Debates, 26th March, 
1930, page 2466.) 

20. In the Board’s previous report it is stated on page 89 that no substan¬ 
tive evidence was produced by witnesses in support of their allegation that 
some managing agents received secret profits. My Committee will take this 
opportunity of drawing the Board’s attention to a clause in a document 
which purports to be au agreement by which a share in the profits of the 
managing agency of a Bombay cotton mill is sold to another party by the 
managing agents. The assignee of this share benefits under the terms of 
the agreement not only in respect of the commission earned on profits or 
managing agency commission but also “ in every profit, remuneration and 

compensation.including any profit which they may make 

as the agents lor the insurers of the properties assets and effects of the 
company and any profit which they may make under any arrangement icith 
the agents of the company for selling cloth and yarn or the muccadams of 
the company". The words in italics point to the existence of the prac¬ 
tice of receiving secret profits. 

My Committee would also draw the Board’s attention to the following 
passage at page 62 of the 1927 Edition of that wellknown hook “Bombay 
Industries; The Cotton Mills” by Mr. Ratnagur ; — 

“ It cannot, however, be said that the industry is yet free from the 
evils of the agency system. Instances of malpractices which have been 
cited above would still be found in certain of Bombay mills whose 
agents think more of their own gain than the rights of the .shareholders 
and the welfare of the workpeople.” 

Mr. Arno Pearse writing on the practice of secret comraLssions observes 
at page 121 of his book: “ a firm of mill-managing agents told me that 
when they took over the business the old suppliers of cotton came offering 
them secret commission, and added that their predecessors always bad two 
per cent.”. 

21. According to the previous Report of the Board, there is a possibility 
that the managing agent who is also dealing in machinery may he inclined 
to purchase for his mills the machinery for which he is also ageut without 
due regard to its comparative cost. These remarks of the Board seem to 
have been endorsed by Mr. Arno Pearse for at page 60 of his book he 
observes; “many of the Bombay mills having frequently changed hands, 
and having belonged to managing agents who were also representatives of 
textile machinists, some are museums of all kinds of machinery from 
different machinists, as every time a mill was taken over, the new mill 
agent was anxious to get some of the machinery into the mill which was 
made by a firm of textile machinists that he happened to represent at that 
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iiiufl Such remarks about pttrchaso of niachiiiery apply with equal force 
1.0 ijurchaso of raw luateriul.s also. One of the puluts which luy Committee 
are tr,yirij{ tn drive home is that so hm}r as tlic mauaglug agents are not 
divested of personal interests which have been created around the orbit 
of their mills ns a lesiilt of the managing agency s.ystem, these interests 
will always act as a handicap in attaining economies and improvements. 

'2‘J. Supply of finance hy the managing agents is stated to he the main 
jii.stific.'itlon for the agency -system. The Majority Report of the Banking 
Knquirv Commiltee does not support tliis claim. Again the methods of 
finance employed hy managing agents in nianj' cases leave much to be 
desired as can be seen from the following instances; — 

(i) A firm of managing agents required their companies to <!onvert 
their rupee indehtedliess into gold dollar liability which involved the 
comijanics into an extra liability of Rs. 815 lacs on the basis of the rate 
of exchange prevailing at the close of the .year. 

(ii) The statement marked “ C ” which contains particulars of invest 
ments in allied concerns throws sufficient light on the dubious methods 
employed in financing mills. 

(iii) The managing .'vgeiits of two old established concerns appointed 
selling agents although the products on the mills had previously com¬ 
manded ready sales without snch selling agents. In both thc.se cases 
the selling agents deposited large amoiinte with the mills. In one of 
tile mills, cotton purchasing agents were also appointed for the purpose 
of financing its requirements of cotton. These financial arrangements 
adversely affected the mills’ earnings. 

(iv) The managing agents of several mills are obtaining deposits from 
several merchants in their private account in consideration of their 
sei-uring to the merchants a share in the selling agenc.y business of the 
mills along with them. 

(v) Here to aune.xed and marked “I’” is a statement containing 
particulars of some eases in which managing agents and directors are 
indebted to their companies. 

2.‘1. il/ill F'inrmrfl .—It Ini.s been empbasised ovei' and over again that it 
i,s contrary to .sound finance to employ short-term or current deposits in 
fixed capital expenditure. The non-ohservance of this salutary practice 
has brought many a concern to grief. The effects of this .system have been 
so grave that it is time the Board considered whether as recommended by 
the Industrial Commis;uon this practice should not he prohibited by law. 

24. Purchase, <if dottnn .--My Oommittee have alreaiiy drawn the Board’.s 
attention to the manner in which .some mills buy cotton from parties with 
whom the agents are financially connected. They also find that managing 
agents own private ginning and pressing factorie.s. They further find that 
cotton brokers also own ginning and pressing factories. Hereto annexed 
and marked “ G ” and “ H ” are two statements containing particulars of 
some such ginning and pressing factories. It i.s obvious that where cotton 
required by mills is ginned and pressed in the managing agents’ or tlia 
cotton brokers’ factories there is a posisibility of purcha.ses being confined 
to those centres only where the factories arc situated without due reg.arcl 
to comparative cost and quality. Indeed this point has been referred to by 
the Tariff Board at page 131 of their report W'here they observe: “the 
sy.stem is only open to objection where managing agents are financially 
intere.sted in snch companies apart from the mills and we were informed 
by the representatives of the Bombay Millnwners’ Association that there 
are isolated cases of thi.s kind 

While my Oommittee welcome legitimate forward transactions in cotton 
with a view to hedge, cases have come to light where the managing agents 
have entered into forward and other transactions of a speculative nature 
which have brought enormous losses to the mills so much so that a mill 
company being unable to meet its commitments bad to bo declared a 
defaulter. 
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My 'Commi'ttee also find that in certain mills p\irchases of cotton are 
not made either nnder the directors or the agents’ supervision. This is 
most undesirable. 

25. Stores .— It has been estnWished in the Inst enquiTj’ that several mill 
agents are directly or indirectly connected with persons acting as suppliers 
of stores to their mills. It is obvious that under such circumstances there 
is a possibility of the purchases being mostly confined to those parties only 
with whom managing agents are financially connected. In the opinion of 
my Committee this is one more instance where the personal interests of 
managing agents are likely to interfere with the real interests of their 
coiKjerns. 

26. Soles .—-The Board will have .seen from statement “ A ” annexed that 
several managing agents act as selling agents or guarantee brokers in spite 
of the recommendation of the Tariff Board to the contrary. The following 
instances will show bow this practice has opened a door to a number of 
abuses :•— 

(i) A firm of managing agents stai-ted selling agency business of their 
mill but in a different name. Large sums remained due to the com¬ 
pany by the selling agency firm at the end of every year and although 
they were shown in the balanc* sheets as such the shareholders were 
not informed of the managing agents’ connection with the selling 
agents. Ultimately it was found that the funds belonging to the com¬ 
pany were retained by the selling agents and wm-e used in financing 
one of the luirtnors of the agents' firm who subsequently became insol¬ 
vent. The company has lost nearly Ks. 5 lacs. 

(ii) Large amounts consistently remained duo from a firm of manag¬ 
ing agents who are also acting as .selling agents of the company. The 
auditors did not specify the debt .separately as rcijuirod b.y law until 
their attcnti(m was drawn to tlm matter. 

(iii) The lollowing pfiictice is being followed in some mills with 
regard to sales : — 

A partnership i.s .started by the managing agents with an outside 
merchant. The business nf the partnership is to do the selling agency 
basine.s.s of the concern under the managing agents’ control. In 
consideration of the merchant acquiring a share in the partnership 
he agrees to deposit with the partnership a certain sum which the 
partnership in turn agree.s to deposit with tlie managing agents. 
It is agreed that the deposit .should he repaid on the termination of 
the partnership or the selling agency. The main point to be noted 
is that the deposit instead of being made with the mill, as it should 
be, is made with the managing agents. Thus the mill is kept without 
auv guarantee and is converted into an instrument for financing the 
managing agents. In some cases the deposit is made with the manag¬ 
ing agents in the name of the merchant. 

My Committee have already pointed out how selling agents are often 
appointed not becan.se of their merit but because of their ability to provide 
finance. Oases have also come to light where managing agents have become 
persoTvally indebted to selling agents. Consequently the selling agents 
succeed in obtaining an >ipper hand over the managing agents with the 
result that there is every possibility of the mill’s interests suffering. 

Tn the last enquii'v the Bombay Millowners’ Association in reply to 
ciuestion No. 90 stated that as far as the mills w'ere concerned the system 
of sales on long credit did not exist. Instances have come to light which 
show that in consecpience of very large sums, due to the mills for cloth 
sold, having been allowed to remain with selling agents, the financial 
position of the mills has been so seriously affe<^ted that ultimately a portion 
of the debts bad to be .shown in the balance sheets ns doubtful. 

In order that they may have full information in regard to methods of 
sales, my Committee suggest that the Board should call for selling agenoy 
agreements from different mills. 
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My Committee find that in certain mills, sales are not effected under 
the direct supervision of the directors or the managing agents or a member 
of their firm. This has led to inenfficiency in sales. 

My Committee are informed that commission agents who undertake to 
do the selling ageiicj' business of the mill also deal in cloth on their own 
account. They feel that such selling agents should be debarred from 
purchasing the goods manufactured by the mills of which they are the 
selling agents .as there is a possibilit.v of the mill’s interests suffering. 

27. Overhead Charges. —It has been established in the last enquiry that 
several managing agents are also agents to fire insurance .companies, their 
activities in this diretioii being however confined to their own mills. In 
this c^onnection the Board observe at page 89 of their report that they 
were informed by the representative.s of the Bomba.y Millowners’ Association 
that according to the rules of the insnranee companies no part of the 
agents’ commission is to he pa.ssed on to the mills. If this is so, how is 
it that the Wadia Hrotliers (consistently ciedit to their mills the commissions 
received by them from the insnranee companies of which they are agents? 
(See tile relevant evidence at pages 197 and 198, Vol. IT.) It is clear that 
if managing agents had the will to effect s.aviugs for the mills under their 
management, a, remedy could ho found to refund to the mills the commis¬ 
sions obtained. If the Board would be good enough to call for figures of 
insurance commi.ssions obtained by managing agents the.y would be able to 
find out that a very large amount is being annually lost to the industry. 
But the matter does not end there. Many managing agents being 
agents for foreign insurance companies usually place their insurance with 
these companies to the detriment of the indigenous enterprise. Such a 
practice is \mdesir,ahle in the case of a protected industry. It would be 
inten'esting to enquire how far the personal Interests of the managing agents 
in the matter of insurance commission stand in the way of the mills under¬ 
taking their own fire insurance as suggested by the Board in para. 73 of 
their previous report. 

28. My Committee find from the. proceedings of the Fawcett Committee 
(page .329 and onwards) that in Bombay certain mills have indulged in the 
practice of employing mill suTierintendents who visit the mills and whose 
salaries are debited to the mills. As these superintendents do the work of 
the managing agents, my Committee submit that their salaries ought to 
be paid b.y the m.anaging agents. This is a direction in which economies 
could be attained in Bomb.ay mills. Pages 75 to 243 of Mr. Ratnagur’s 
hook (1927 Fdition) contain an analysis of the working of Individual mills 
from 1920 to 1925 with names of the mills’ staff. A study of the analysis 
will reve.al the fact that in several mills superintendents are employed in 
addition to managers. 

29. Further economies in overhead charges in Bombay mills could be 
obtained by transferring offices in the Fort to the mills. Before the Fawcett 
Committee Mr. Sasakura of the Toyo Podar Cotton Mills stated that he 
was not put to any inconvenience by keeping his office in the mills’ pre¬ 
mises at Parol (page 285. Fawcett Committee Proceedings). As a matter 
of fact some agents have transferred their offices from the Fort to the mills. 
In hi.s statement published at page 48.5, Vol. IV, Mr. Amhalal Sarabhai, a 
w'nll-known managing agent, pointed ont that one of the disadvantages in 
Bombay was that offices were away from mill premises which increased cost 
and interfered with close touch with the mill (page 488, Vol. IV). This 
ha.s also been recognised b.v the Board as could he seen from the remarks at 
the bottom of page 87 of the Report. My Committee submit that the other 
businesses of the managing agents ought not to he allowed to stand in the 
way of attaining this much-needed reform which is conducive both to 
ecouom.v and efficiency. 

.30. VnhmHon of Mill fitoeks and Stores .—In para. 76 of their report the 
Board observe: “'I’lie evidence we received showed that mill stocks and 
stores are almost always valued either at market rate or cost price whichevei- 
is less and we receivoc! no evidence to show that any mill changed its sy.stem 
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at any time to give a better appearance to its balance sheet The Board 
then refer to the evidence given by Messrs A. F. Ferguson and Company, 
Chartered Accountants, and have come to the conclusion that “ it does not 
seem that there is any room for improvement in this respect except that in 
our view, all mills should adopt the system now followed by the majority of 
them and should have their stock cheeked by the auditors”. My Committee 
feel that the Board’s observations about the practice in respect of valuation 
require modification. In the first place, under the statutory form “ F ” 
which is the form of balance sheet applicable to mills no mode of valuation 
has been prescribed for stores with the result that all mills do not show 
them at a specified valuation. In the second place, it is not correct to say 
that mill stocks and stores are almast always valued at either market rate 
or cost price whichever is less. The .statement hereto annexed and marked 
“J” will show that the usual practice is not as stated by the Board. There 
is no doubt that the valuation “ at cost or market iirice whichever i.-- 
lower ” is the ideal valuation but unfortunately it is not followed in several 
cases inasmuch as under the statutory form companies are not tied down to 
a particular mode of valuation. The result is that different companies 
value their stock in different ways as will be .seen from the aforesaid state¬ 
ment. The .scope for manipulation one way or the other on account of the 
defective character of the law can be judged from the fact that in a recent 
income-tax case it turned out that the mill company coucerned had so 
grossl.v undervalued its stock that it represented barely H7 per cent, of the 
correct valuation on the basis of cost or market value whichever was lower. 

My Committee find that in .several cases uniform mode of valuation in 
re.spect of mills’ st(Bcks is not followed from year to year as will be seen 
from the statement annexed and marked ” K ”. This practice is open 
to grave objection in that it enables mills to value their stocks in a way 
which might not disclose the true position. 

31. Audit .—There is room for improvement in mills’ audit. Many mills 
have not still adopted the Board’s rec.ommei\dation that their stock should 
be checked by the auditors. In the case of mills located outside Bombay 
but having tlieir registered offices in Bombay the system of audit of 
mills accounts ha.s been found to be unsatisfactory. The auditors in Bombay 
act on the mills rcturtis which are not generally audited by an independent 
auditor. Cases have come to light where vouchers from the mills were not sent 
to Bombay along with the returns with the result that tlie auditors, 
in Bombay did not even check the mills returns with the relative vouchers. 
In the case of up-country mills having offices in Bombay, it is most essential 
that mills accounts should be .audited cither by the Bombay auditors or by 
some local auditor. 

32. Accoirnfs.—Closely connected with the question of audit, is the ques¬ 
tion of the form of accounts. My Committee have found several defects 
in mills accounts. Firstly, I'u many balance sheets fixed capital expenditure 
is not distingni.shed under separate lieads nor is the amount of deprecia¬ 
tion separately allocated to eaeli head. This has dejjrived the share¬ 
holders of material information as to how the main items of the block stand 
in the books. Several mills mostly in Ahmedahad show their block at “ Book 
Value ” which may or may not reijresent cost. 

Secondly, in some case.s investments are not sufficiently particularised 
with the result that shareholders do not know how their moneys are being 
invested. In some cases, even the mode of vnlnation of investments is not 
disclosed. 

Thirdly, in many cases pai’ticnlars of the values of the items con.stituting 
the Stock-in-trade are not. sennrately specified. In the balance sheet of a 
mill company the item of stock-in-trade is always an important item. The 
shareholders have therefore a right to know how the company’s position 
stands with reference to the three main items, namely, cotton, cloth and 
yarn. Without these essential particulars the whole position remains obscure. 

Fourthly, in some cases the profit and loss account is not annexed to 
the balance sheet. This is a vital defect in the law and miist he remedied. 
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In several eases where ttin profit and loss account is attached to the 
balaiKS) sheet, clear hilorinatioii is not given. In many instances proceeds 
1)1 yarn and cloUi are lumped up; on some cotton, coal and stores are 
lumped together, iu some, office establishment charges and the managing 
agents’ reinnneration are hiiiipod with mill wages .and salaries while in 
others the .selling agents’ commission is not shown. The object of a profit 
find loss account is to show the course of receipts on tlic one hand and 
tlic course of expenditure on tlio otlier from year to year. It is obvious 
that where receipts or expenses are indi.scriminately jumbled together, the 
whole position becomes obscure. A.s remarked at page 87 of that well-known 
b(H)k “Britain’s Industrial Future.” “In large eompanie.s of diffused 
ow'iiership, where the .slurres are mainly held by the gener.al public and 
not by interests represented by the directors, abuses are iucre.asingl.y 
fi'oquent, f<n‘ which the sccrec.y of accounts is . at least partl.v 
responsible. The comtnmi practice of publishing balance sheets which 
convey entirely inado<|uate information to the shaieholdors themselves or 
can only mislead them, facilitates the eontinnance of gross mismanagement, 
and is the cau.se of loss and deception for the inve.stiug public by placing 
a premium on ‘ Inside in format ion ’ gossip, jind breach of confidence.” My 
Committee therefore desire to put in .a strong plea for more information in 
mills accounts. 

33. Jifivixion of ihe liidirin <U>m imtiiex Act.—An modern brnsiness is con¬ 
ducted through the medium of joint stock compnnieB it is obvious that 
legislation governing the miiu.agcment and admini,stiation of joint stock 
companies has a vital hearing on the efficiency of industries, including the 
cotton textile Industry. It was because the Knglish Compauios Consolida¬ 
tion Act, 1908, \)iis found to he inadequate that the same was amended 
in m.aterial purticuhirs .and a now Act culled the Khgli.sh Corop.anics Act, 
1929, has come into force. As the Indian Companies Act luis been modelled 
on the lines of the Riiglisb Companies Act, 1908, it is clear tb.at the Act 
requires to be revised in the interest of the country’s industries and the 
investing public with due regard to Indian conditions. M.v Committee find 
that iu the last inquiry considerable evidence was recorded in regard to 
amendment of the l(Kli!iu Companies .Act. At this stage of the inquiry, 
they have no desire to go into this matter in detail. They would, however, 
request the Beard to see that in their questionnaire a question is included 
inviting the views of witnesses as regards the adequacy or otherwise of the 
Indian Conijjanies Act in so far as it affects efiBciency in the conduct and 
mnn.agemeiit of Indian entton mills which .are mostly limited companies, 

34. Coxfs of I’rodaction Statements.- -There is no doubt that in this in- 
(luii'.v the Board will call for costs of i)roduction statements more or less 
oil the lines of the .statements A and B annexed as Appendix A to the 
last que.stionnaire. In this connection my Committee have the following 
suggestions to make : -— 

(i) Begardiug the item of co.st of cotton, sepurate figures for 
muccadamage, brokerage and other incidental chnrge.s should he called 
for as this will enable the Board to make comparisons. It will also 
he useful for the Board to know how far the cost of cotton has been 
affected by credits or debits made in respect of operations in cotton. 

(ii) Begardiug tl <• Item of sii[>erior stipervision, mills must be asked 
to distinghuisb expemliture. if any, on account of payments made to 
Buperintoudents and any members of the managing agents’ firm. They 
must also bo asked to distinguish any expenditure debitable to office 
hut charged to superior supervision. 

(iii) Figures fur the selling agents’ comiuission should be separately 
asked for .as this will cn.able the Board to make comparisons. Again a 
group of mills Imvc adnpted the iirnctice of debiting selling agents’ com- 
luLssion to elotli .account. This being so, it is necessary for the Board to 
know how far the tot.al ro.st is affected h.v this pr.actice, Scnar.nte figures, 
if obtained, will throw light on this point. 
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(iv) Separate figures for the managing agents’ remunerations and 
office allowances or salaries should be called for to enable the Board to 
make comparisons. 

(v) A note should be appended to the statements asking for separate 
figures of commissions received by managing agents or by parties with 
whom they may be connected in respect of the following: — 

(a) Purchase and sale of cotton. 

(b) Purchase of coal and fuel. 

(c) Purchase of machinery. 

(d) Purchase of stores. 

(c) Insurance. 

(/) Sale of cloth. 

(ij) Sale of yarn. 

(/i) Sale of waste. 

li) Any other item not specified such as commission on capital 
expenditure, etc., etc. 

These figures w-ill he of much use in that they will give the Board an 
idea as to the nature and extent of commissions obtained by managing agents. 

35. Vire.ctoi's .—In their previous report the Board have expressed the 
view that the choice of directors is a matter which rests with the share¬ 
holders. My Committee are afraid there is considerable misconcepticn on 
this point. Anybody acquainted with articles of Association will admit 
that the shareholders’ powers as regards appointment of directors are limited. 
To start with, managing agents nut one or two, and in some cases even 
three nominees on the Board and these nominees are irremovable. Then 
comes the debenture or special director who is equaUy irremovable. Then 
under the articles onl.y a small proportion of directors retires by rotation 
at the annual general meeting. In this connection, the articles as a rule 
provide that a new director in place .of the one retiring by rotation will 
not be eligible for election unles.s a specified number of days’ notice is 
previously given to the company. The time laid down is generally eight 
to ten da.vs. In many cases it has become iinpo.ssible to conform to this 
regulation in as much as balanca? sheets are received eight days before the 
date of the meeting. 

It is argued that it is open to shareholders to remove any director they 
like. This is a half-truth. In the first i)lace, articles of certain companies 
do not give any power to shareholders to remove a director before the ex¬ 
piration of his term of office, fn the second place, managing agents’ nominees, 
special and debenture directors are irremovable as already stated above. 
Again as regards those directors who could be removed the procedure is 
cumbersome. A requisition is first to be made and then a meeting is held 
some time after. Several articles la,y down that an extraordinary or special 
resolution should be passed for removing a director. In such cases, it is 
always very difficult to get a three-fourths majority. This, however, is not 
the whole story. Cert.ain articles lay down that the Board will have 
power to fill in casual vacancies or to make additional appointments. 
It has been held tlmt in such cases shareholders have no power to 
fill in casual vacancies or to make additional appointinents, unless 
the articles have expressly conferred such power upon them, tn many 
cases articles do not give such power to shareholders with the result that 
their right to fill in casual vacancies or to make additional appointments is 
curtailed; Thus the notion that the choice of directors is a matter for 
shareholders is, under the existing state of tho law, a highly exaggerated 
notion. 


COTTON TEXTILF. 
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36. Conclusion .—My Committee trust that this representation will be 
considered only as suggestive of certain directions in which the inquiry into 
the Cotton Textile Industry should be inade with a view to place the 
industry in a sound and impregnable position through the achievement of 
internal economies and improvements in organisation. As pointed out at 
the outset, my Committee will make an endeavour to put their views before 
the Board on the necessity of ensuring protection to the industry in the 
coming years after the que.stionnaire is issued. My Committee however 
have no hesitation in explicitly giving the Board to understand that repre¬ 
senting, as the Bombay Shareholdei's’ Association does, the interests of the 
investing public who stake in the well-being of the industry cannot be 
disputed, they are firmly convinced that under the present circumstances 
of foreign competition to which the industry is subject a prolonged period 
of adequate protection against foreign imports is a sine qua non of the 
continued existence and future prosperity of the industry. In reply to the 
Board’s questionnaire they also hope to submit theii views as regards the 
measures required to improve management. 


Exhibit A. —Statement containing particidars of cases in which Managing 
Agents act as selling agents or are connected with selling agents, 

jin the soiling agencies of all these 
f mills Currimbhoys have a share. 

MxlU 

■ I 

• J 

8. Indore Malwa United Mills .—Currimbhoys themselves are the selling 
agents. 

9. Edward Sasoon Mills . . *1 Messrs. Amhold & Co., Ltd., are the 

I selling agents for Calcutta for these 
I mills. Arnhold & Co., is a concern 

10. Meyer Sasoon Mills . ^ incorporated in China and Messrs. 

I E. D. Sassoon & Co., Ltd., the 
j ^ents of the above companies are 

11. E. D. Sasoon United Mills . its general managers for Bombay. 


1. Bradbury Mills 

2. Currimbhoy Mills 

3. Fazulbhoy Mills . 

4. Crescent Mills 

5. Ebrahimbhoy Pabaney 

6. Kastoorchand Mills 

7. Pearl Mills . 


12. Finlay Mills 

13. Gold Mohur Mills 

14. Satya Mills 

15. Swan Mills 


} Messrs. James Einlay & Co., the 
( managing agents are themselves the 
, selling agents at Calcutta and 
J Karachi. 


16. Jubbilee Mills.’ Messrs Mangaldas Metha & Co., the managing agents 
are the selling agents at Calcutta. 

17. Victoria Mills. Messrs. Mangaldas Mehta & Co., the managing agents 
are partners of Messrs. Chimonlal Mangaldas & Co., the selling agents of 
the Company at Calcutta. 

18. Khandesh Spinning and Weaving Co.—Messrs. Mulji Jetha & Co. 

the managing agents are the selling agents at Adoni, Calcutta and Jalgaon’ 
They are also connected with Mes.srs. Chatarbhuj Gordhandas A Co. who 
are the selling agents at Cawnpore and Delhi. ’ 

19. Jam Shree Ranfitsinhji Spinning and Weaving Company. —Messrs. 

Chatarbhuj Gordlmndas & Co., the managing agents are selling agents in 
?r Calcutta. They are also connected with 

Messrs^ Mulji Jetba Cb.^ who are the selling agents at Adoni. 
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20. Mysore Spinning and VFeai)-'^ Messrs N. Sirur & Co., the n\anag- 

ing Company . i ing agents are also the selling agents 

I in Bombay. They are also connected 
‘i with the N. A. Sirur Agency, who 
C are selling agents for these com- 
I panics in Hubli, Raneebennur and 
I whole of ceded districts of Sholapur 

21. Minerwa Mills . . J and Gadag. 

22. Osmanshahi Mills. —Currimbhoys, who are the managing agents are 
the selling agents at Nanded (N. G. S. Railway). 

23. Pralhad Mills. —Messrs. Pratapgir Narsinghgirji & Co., the managing 
agents are intimately connected with Messrs. Hiraotgir Pratapgir & Co., 
the selling agents of the Company. 

24. Rat Bahadur Bansilal Abirchand Mill. —Rni Bahadur Bansilal Abir- 
chand, the managing agents are also the selling agents at Calcutta and 
Waraseoni, Sambalpur, Jnbbulpore and Bangalore. 

25. Sholapur Mills. —Messrs. Jhajhoria Dhandhania who are the partners 
of Messrs. Morarji Goculdas & Co., the managing agents are also selling 
agents of the Company of Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Bangalore. 

26. Standard Mills Co. —Messrs. Mafatlal Gagalbhai & Sons, the managing 
agents are also the selling agents at Calcutta and Ahmedabad. 

27. Broach Fine Count Spinning and Weaving Company. —Messrs. Brijlal 
Bilasrai, the managing agents are the selling agents. 

28. Bhagirath Spinning, Weaving and Manufacturing Company. —Messrs. 
Bhagiratha Ramachandra & Co., the managing agents are the selling agents. 
It is understood that under a scheme of arrangement recently arrived at, 
the managing agency has been acquired by Gendalal Surajmal & Co., who 
have also been appointed selling agents. 

29. Kukumchand Mills. —Messrs. Sarpoochand Hukumchand & Co., the 
managing agents are the selling agents. 

Note.— The above particulars are not exhaustive. Many Ahmedabad 
Mills Agents are either the selling agents for their Mills in different centres 
or are interested in Firms who are acting as .selling agents. 


Exhibit B.— Statement containing particulars of cases in which Managing 
Agents have received commission although the mills made losses. 


Names of Companies. 

Sear. 

Loss. 

Commission 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Meyer Sassoon Mills 

1929 

1,45,386 

36,000 

E. D. Sassoon United Mills . 

1928 

21,07,773 

1,20,000 

Ditto 

1929 

21,25,663 

1,20,000 

Edward Sassoon Mills . 

1926 

1,92,650 

36,000 

Ditto 

1926 

1,64,494 

38,000 

Ditto 

1928 

4,01,442 

36,000 

Ditto 

1929 

3,09,303 

36,000 

David Mills Company 

1926 

4,17,266 

12,000 

Ditto 

1929 

6,43,647 

12,000 

Ebrahimbhoy Pabahey Mills 

1925-26 

3,917 

36,000 

Ditto 

1926-27 

86,077 

36,000 

Ditto 

1928-29 

3,76,832 

36,000 

Pearl Mills .... 

1928-29 

6,13,633 

86,000 

Fazulbhoy Mills 

1928-29 

5,78,259 

36,000 , 

Clirrimbhoy Mills . 

1926-26 

3,07,291 

40,000 

Ditto 

1928-29 

4,62,631 

40,000 

Crescent Mills 

1925-26 

66,676 

12,000 

o2 
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Year. 

Loss. 

Commission. 

Crescent Mills 

1928-29 

Rs. 

3,34,626 

Rs. 

12,000 

Indian Bleaching Company . 

1928 

99,684 

24,000 

Gold Mohur Mills 

Oct. 1927 to 

97,098 

60,000 

Finlay Mills .... 

Dec. 1928 

1928 

1,19,895 

36,000 

M. Goculdas Spinning and 
Weaving Company 

1927-28 

30,226 

36,000 

Ditto 

1928-29 

9,39,843 

36,000 

Manoekji Petit Mills 

1928 

2,94,381 

2,76,986 

Emperor Edward Mills 

1925 

7,00,000 

72,000 

Madhaoji Dharamsi Manu¬ 
facturing Company . 

1926-26 

7,82'263 

3.5,000 

Ditto 

1927-28 

11,878 

36,000 

Ditto 

1928-29 

4,42,553 

35,000 

Ditto 

1929-30 

3,59,341 

35,000 

Standard Mills 

1926-27 

6,12,873 

37,500 

Simplex Mills 

1925-26 

2,29,564 

15,000 



34,407 

16,000 

Sir Shapnrji Broacha Mills . 

1923-24 

1,67,804 

48,000 

Kohinpor Mills 

1928 

76,394 

12j00Q 

Ditto 

1929 

57,644 

12,000 

Frarajee Petit Mills 

1923 

1,15,774 

36,346 

Ditto 


4,07,611 

12,309 

Moon Mills .... 

1930 

2,00,947 

Commission i.s 




drawn but the 
exact amount is 
not stated. 


Note. —The above statement is not exhaustive. 


Exhibit C .—A note on the, practhe to invest funds In allied concerns. 

1. In 1920 Tata Mills, Ltd., under the iigoney of Messrs. Tata Sons. 
Ltd., bought the Bombay T’nitel Mills for Bs. 1,26,00,000. In 1922 Tata 
Mills issued debentures for Rs. 1,00,00,000, The N.agpur Svndeshi and 
Ahmedabad Advance Mills under the same agents subscribed to those deben¬ 
tures in the following proportion,s: — 

Rs. 

(1) Nagpur Mills. 20,00,000 

(2) Svadeshi Mills. 28,00,000 

(3) A, Advaneo Mills . 12,00,000 

The financial condition of the Tata Mills steadily deterior.ated . In 1928 
it brought forward a proposal for reduction of the debenture interest. from 
7J per cent, to 6 per cent. The debentnreholdors accepted the proposal. 

Ultimately in 1925 the Directors of the Svadeshi Mills decided to buy 
over the Bombay United Mills for Rs, 30 lacs. 

Tho purchase of the debentures seriouslv affected the financial, position 
of the three purchasing companies, who continued to borrow moneys -from 
outside for their own purposes. The purchaso of tho debentures, the .subse¬ 
quent reduction in the rate of interest and the purchase of the' Bomhny 
United Mills hy the Svadeshi Mills were fncilltatcd owing to the existence 
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of common agents. Several Directors wore also toinmon. The bulk of the 
debentures has hitherto remained unpaid and the prospects of their ultimate 
redemptidn are not within the region of absolute certainty. 

8. In 1087 several mills under the agency of Messrs. Currimbhoy Ibrahim 
& Sons, I'Id., purchased shares of the Premier Mills under the same agents 
in the following proportions; — 


Fazulbhoy Mills 
Pearl Mills 
Crescent Mills 
Indian Bleaching 


Its. 

45,713 shares of 4,57,130 
36,113 shares of 3,61,130 
36,113 shares of 3,61,130 
19,200 shares of 1,92,000 


Total . 137,139 13,71,390 


Some time ago it was proposed to take the Premier Mill into liquidation. 
Its shares are nominally quoted at Rupee one. The purchasing companies 
have suffered heavily. The purchases were facilitated because the agents 
and most of the Directors were common. The Capital which the Premier 
Mill obtained from the sister companies was part of tlie New Capital of 18 
lakhs which it issued. The hulk of this amount not having been taken up 
was allotted to the sister companies. The new capital obtained by the 
Premier Mill was utilised in paying off a portion of its unsecured debts 
including a substantial amount due to the man.iging agents. It will be 
seen that the solvent companies under the same agency were financially 
crippled to salve a company which was thoroughly wrecked and was beyond 
all hope of being kept solvent. The snb.sequent result has been that the 
Premier mill in spite of the assistance has failed to keep its head over 
water while it has dangerously paralysed the financial position of the sister 
mills which were forced to its assistance. 

3. Besides the transactions alluded to in the foregoing item No. (1), 
number of inter-company loans will be found on a reference to the balance 
sheets of the Alimadabad Advance, Svadeshi and Nagpur Mills. The names 
of the borrowing companies have not been disclosed but it is understood 
that most of these loans (where they wore given to companies) were given to 
sister companies. The particulars taken from the relevant balance sheets 
are as follows.— 


Year. 

Names. 

Amount of Loan. 

Ahmedahad Advance Mills— 


ill lakhs. 

1921-22 

Fixed Deposits with David Mills . 


4 


Call Loan with Tata Mills 


2 

1923-24 

Hanks and Joint Stock Comp.anies 


11 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 to 

Ditto ditto 


11-5 

1929-30 

.Joint Stock Companies 


4-42 

1930-31 

Joint Stock Companies (Guaranteed 

by 


Svadesfli Mills- 

Tata Son.s, Ltd.) .... 


4-42 

1924 . 

Banks and Companies 


26 

1925 . 

Ditto 


11-48 

1926 . 

Ditto 


12-12 

1928 . 

Ditto 


9-64 

1929 & 1930 . 

Deposits with companies (Guaranteed by 



Tata Sons, Ltd.) .... 


4-64 

1931 . 

Nagpur Mills — 

Ditto ditto 

• 

4-14 

i9M-30 

Deposits (Guaranteed by Tata Sons) 


2-72 

1930-31 

Ditto ditto 


2-72 
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Although the loans have been subsequently guaranteed by the Managing 
Agents the fact remains that almost all of them were advanced at a time 
when the lending companies were borrowing moneys from outside as can 
be easily seen from the relevant balance sheets. 

4. The balance sheet of the Sir Shapurji Broacha Mills for the year 
ended Slat March, 1924, will show that a sum of Rs. 4,36,363-6-4 was 
advanced to the Indian Woollen Mills under the same agents, vis., Messrs. 
Mathuradas Goculdas & Co. The loan mounted up with the result that 
in the year 1925 the Broacha Mills had to take over the Indian Woollen Mills 
as a result of which it has suffered heavy losses. 

5. In 1923-24 the Madhaoji Dharamsi Manufacturing Company, under 
the agency of Messrs. Goculdas Madhaoji Sons & Co., also advanced to the 
Indian Woollen Mills a large amount which was shown in the balance sheet 
for that year at Rs. 6,59,439-5-3. On the acquisition of the Woollen Mills 
by the Broacha Mills, the debt was and is being shown as due by the 
Broacha Mills. In the last balance sheet for 1930-31 the debt stands at 
Rs, 11,64,428-7-11 and is shown to bo doubtful. 

6. The balance sheet for the year ended 30th June, 1926, of the Morarji 
Goculdas Mills shows that the Mills advanced a loan of Rs. 1,27,210-10-11 
to the Dharamsi Morarji Woollen Mills under the same management. This 
debt continued to swell and the Woollen Mills have gone into liquidation 
and a portion of the debt iimounting to nearly Rs. 1 lac is in dispute ns 
will be seen from the balance sheet as at 30th June, 1931. 

8. The balance sheets of various companies under the agency of the 
Currimbhoys bristle with interlocking loans and advances to sister companies. 

9. The balance sheet for 1928 of the Rajkumar Mills at Indore under 
the agency of Sir Saroopchand Hukumchand & Co., shows a small debt due 
by sister mills. There is no further information on the point. 

10. The balance sheet for 1930 of the Victoria Mills of Bombay under 
the agency of Messrs. Mangaldaa Mehta & Co., shows a sum of Rs. 9,97,000 
as being due by Companies in which either the managing agents or directors 
are interested. This practice aiipears to have commenced from 1928, as 
will be seen from the relevant baliince sheets. 

11. The balance sheets of the Kalyan Mai Mills, Ltd., Indore, show that 
large loans were advanced to the Planet Mills of Bombay whoso managing 
agents were Ahmed Rahim & Co,, in.which firm it is understood a partner of 
the firm of the managing agents of the Kalyanmal Mills was interested. 

12. The balance she<?t of the Finlay Mills for 1926 would show a loan 
of .Rs. 6,50,000 to the Swan Mills under the same agents. 

13. The balance sheet of the Gold Moliur Mills as at 30th September, 
1927, shows that the Finlay Mills under the same agency had advanced to 
it a loan of Rs. 3 lacs. 

14. The advances in the case of the Saraspur, Edward and Shrinagar 
Mills under the agency of Jagabhai Manibhai & Co., and those in the case 
of the Whittle Mills, Broach, Swadeshi and Asarva Mills, Ahmedabad, 
Surat Industrial Mills, Surat and the Viramgam Spinning, Viramgam 
Alfred and Viramgam Industrial Mills, Viramgam, under the agency of 
Mr. Nagindas which resulted in heavy losses amounting to Rs. IJ crores 
and resulted in liquidation of (jther good concerns are recorded In the 
proceedings of the last Tariff Board enquiry. 

16. The advances in the case of the Bengal Laxmi Cotton Mills which 
nearly crushed the company and which resulted in convictions of the manag¬ 
ing director who acted as a cotton broker to the mills are well-known. 

16. The Osmanshahi Mills under the agency of Messrs. Ourrimbhoy 
Ibrahim Sons, Ltd., have purchased 12,000 shares of the Azamjahi Mills 
under the same agency. 

The Azamjahi Mills was recently floated. The share capital was kept 
at 18 lakhs of which Osmanshahi Mills took up 12 Inkhs. Debentures for 
12 liikhs were issued of which the Nizam State took up 10 lakhs. The 
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Ostnansiiahi Mills issued debentures of 12 lakhs which the Nizam State took 
up. These debentures were issued to facilitate among other things the 
purchase of the Azamjahi Mills shares. Thus the Osmanshahi Mills mortgaged 
its property to purchase shares of a mortgaged concern. 

Both the concerns have been mortgaged with one creditor. It may be 
added that the purchase of the Azamjahi Mills Aaros was made by a 
resolution of the company in General Meeting. 

17. By a resolution of the shareholders, the Raipur Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany under the agency of Messrs. Laibhai Dalpatbhai & Co., have purchased 
shares of the value of Rupees twenty-five lakhs of the Arvind Mills, a new 
concern floated under the agency of Narottam Laibhai & Co. 

Note. —This not is not exhaustive. 


Exhibit D. — (Correspond/;nee.) 


To 


28th June, 1930. 


The Secretary, 

The Bombiiy Millowners’ Association, 

Bombay. 

Dear Sir, 

1 am desired by my committee to thank you for your letter of the 21st 
last enclosing two statements giving particulars of the names and addresses 
of selling agents and the reductions of capital brought about by certain mills. 

1. Mr. Mody the President of your Association in his speech in the 
last sessions of the Legislature stated as follows: — 

(a) Tliat during the last three yeiiis a sum of Rs. 18 lakhs had been 

given up by managing agents for commission. 

(b) That during the last three years a sum of Rs. 85 lakhs was lost 

by managing agents in the concerns in which they had invested 
it. 

(e) That a sura of Rs. 2 crores belonging to managing agents and 
lent to their concerns had had to be converted into capital. 

(d) That vast sums had been lent by managing agents at bank or 

even less than bank rates. 

(e) That in some cases managing agents had given up interest on 

their loans. 

My committee will fee] obliged if you will be so good as to supply 
them with particulars bearing on the aforesaid points. 

2. My committee will al.so feel obliged if you will please send them a 
copy of the report of the delegation headed by the Right Hon’ble Thomshaw. 

3. My committee will al.so thank you if you will furnish them with a 
statement containing the names of tho.se Bombay Mills where the agency 
commission is being charged on production or sales; also the names of 
those mills in which more than 10 per cent, is charged as commission. 

4. On a reference to your Association’s report for 1929, my committee 
have come across a statement showing what your Association has done with 
regard to recommendations contained in paras. 59 to 70 of the Tariff 
Board’s report which in turn correspond with recommendations 45 to 65 
given at the end of the report. My Committee however do not know 
what your Association has done to carry out various other rocomm.enda- 
tions of the Tariff Board particularly the following; — 

(a) Recommendation No. 27 which states that greater attention should 
be paid to diversification of production and more direct contact 
with consuming centres (para. 47). 
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HecoBuikendation No, 41 which states that managing agonte would 
be well advised to employ bickers who do not operate on their 
own account in cotton and who are not themselves in actual 
possession of coitOn (page 53). 

(c) Recommendation No. 44 which states that managing agents should 
exercise the closest supervision over all purchases of stores. 

{<!) Recommendation No. 67 which .states that tlie Bombay Millowners’ 
Association sliould consider the possibility of undertaking fire 
insurance for its members. 

(e) Recommendation No. 70 which stute.s that mill stocks should in 
all cases he checked at audit. 

(/) Recommendation No. 72 which states that the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association .should take immediate steps to obtain full rangu 
of samjiles and to maintain full record of prices of all im¬ 
portant cotton inanufactui-es which compete with Indian goods, 
(y) Recommendation No. 73 which requires the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association to constitute sub-committees to doal with questions 
relating to export and home markets and other matters. 

(h) Recommendation No. 75 which suggests that at least one member 

of each firm of managing agents .should have received technical 
ti-aiuing. 

(i) Recommendation No. 76 which states that the practice of invest¬ 

ing the .surplus funds of mills with firms of shroffs is unde¬ 
sirable and should be discounted as also that of lending the 
funds of oni! concern to another under the same agency. 

(j) Recommendation No. fi7 which states that representatives of mills 

should visit consuming centres from time to time in order to 
acquaint themselves closely with the character of the demand. 

(k) Recommendation No. 88 which required tho Millowners’ Associa¬ 

tion to arrange for trade correspondents in the principal consum¬ 
ing centres. 

(Z) Recomniendation No. 89 which requires that managing agents 
should not act as guarantee brokers for the mills they control. 

(m) Recommendation No. 91 which emphasises that the development 
of the export trade would be a valuable means of relieving 
depression. 

(n) Recommendation No. 94 which suggests that the industry should 

examine the feasibility of a combination of the mills interested 
in the export trade. 

(o) Recommendation No. 117 which emphasises the importance of 

having representatives in the ijrincipal export markets. 

Besides tho above recommendations of the Tariff Board, the report of 
the Trade Jlissiou contains various recommendations regarding the develop¬ 
ment of export market. My committee will tiierefore feel obliged if you 
will let them know what has been done to carrj’- out all these various 
recommendations. 

My committee desire to inform you that they are asking for the afore¬ 
said information in view of the statements contained in para. 61 of the 
last Budget speech of the Hon’bte the Finance Member and the Debates in 
the Legislative Assembly on the Cotton Textile Industry Protection Bill. 
They are only anxious to appreciate the present position of the industry 
and the jmssibilitics of future im.proveinents in the same in the interest of 
shareholders. They therefore hope that the information asked for will be 
furnished. 


Tours faithfully, 


Hon. Secretary. 
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To 


Bombay, the 3lst July, 1930. 


The Honorary Secretary, 

The Bombay Shareholders’ Association, 

.\ga Khan Building, Dalai Street, 

Bombay. 


Dear Sir, 

I write to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 28th June in 
which you state your Committee i.s desirous of Obtaining certain informa¬ 
tion regarding (1) The Bombay Cotton Textile Industry, and (2) the action 
taken by the Association on the recomnieudations of the Tariff Board and 
tile Trade Mission, set out at length in your letter under reply. 

1. With reference to your request to he supplied with particulars in 
support of the statement made by Mr. Mody in the Assembly on the subject 
of the losses incurred by Managing Agents of Mills, 1 may say that in 
respect of the amount of agency commission given up by Managing Agents 
of Mills, the information was obtained from the respective balance sheets 
of the different mills whose agents had given up their commission, whereas 
with regard to the other facts referred to in sub-paras, (b), (c), (d) and (c) 
of para, 1 of your letter, I have to inform you that the requisite informa¬ 
tion was supplied by members in response to a. special circular requesting 
tliem to furnish it on a definite understanding that the figures w’ould only 
be u.sed for the compilation of a general statement covering the industiy 
as a whole. 

2. I have only one copy of the report of the Tom Shaw Delegation, which 
I am sending you herewith with a request that it may be returned as soon as 
done with. 

8. The underquoted figures will, I trust, be deemed sufficient for your 
purposes, as ,v<iu will readily understand my reasons for withholding the names 
of individual mills: — 

Of the 71 mills which were members of the Association at the time 
this information was obtained, viz., 1928— 

(a) 1 mill pays commission on production, 

(b) 1 mill is managed by a Managing Director whose remuneration 

is fixed hy the Directors, 

(c) 8 mills pay commission on sales, and 

(d) 61 mills pay commission on profits. 

4. (a) The movement which the Tariff Board referred to had already 
started when the Tariff Board rejioi-ted, as will be obvious from the follow- 
ing figures;- 


Prodmtion of yarn iihove 30.1 (Jiumbay I.fhind). 


Lbs. 


1925-26 . 

8,388,778 

1926-27 . 

. 13,508,268 

1927-28 

17,308,191 

1928-29 

11,700,348 6 months’ strike. 

1929-30 . 

17,703,103 4 months’ strike. 
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Production of dhutis (Bombay laland)i 

Yds. 

1925- 26 115,412,150 

1926- 27 160,181,287 

1927- 28 168,796,191 

1928- 29 86,508,559 6 niontlis’ strike. 

1929- 30 170,834,693 4 months’ strike. 

It 1ms eIso continued steadily since. In considering the figures given 
in the above tables, due allowances must be made for the six months’ 
strike in 1928-29 and the strike of 4 months in 1929-30. 

(b) This is not a definite recommendation, but it is merely a suggestion, 
and no specific action was, therefore, called for, expect to draw the atten¬ 
tion of mills to the paragraph in which this matter js dealt with, and 
this has been done. The suggestion in the summary of recommendations, 
quoted by you appears on page 131 of the report, and should be read 
witli its context. I sub-join the paragraph referred to in full: — 

“ Among the charges brought against the managing agency system 
was that lax supervision pern\itted the delivery at the mills of cotton 
both inferior in grade and smaller in quantity tlian that for which 
the order was placed by the managing agents. Our examination of the 
system adopted for the purchase of cotton by the managing agents 
showed that it was impossible that there should be any substantial 
foundation for the charge, but we ai’e of opinion that managing agents 
would be well advised, in their own interests, to employ brokers who 
do not operate on their own account and who are not themselves in 
actual possession of cotton. The acceptance of this suggestion would 
materially reduce any possibility of the substitute of inferior cotton.” 

(c) The Tariff Board state that no direct evidence regarding charges of 
corr>iption in the purchase of stores was forthctjming, but that the per¬ 
sistency of such allegations woTild seem to show tlie desirability of the 
managing agents exercising the closest supervision over all purchases of 
stores. I need not add that every thing passible is being done in the way 
of supervision. 

(d) The force of this recommendation has decreased considerably owing 
to the success which has attended the efforts of the Association in obtain¬ 
ing a reduction in fire insurance rates, which amounts roughly to 40 per 
cent. The present rates are comparable with rates in European countries. 
The question of undertaking fire insurance as an Associated is, however, 
still under consideration. 

(e) On the evidence before the Board, it was found that mill stocks 

and stores were almost always valued at either market rate, or cost price, 
whichever is less, and there was nothing to show that any mill had changed 
its system at any time in order to give a better appearance to its balance 

sheet. The suggestion in question was mainly intended to indicate that 

all mills should follow the same practice. The Tariff Board recommenda¬ 
tions would seem to apply with more force to Ahmedabad and up-country 
mills. As far as the Association is aware, Bombay mills follow the procedure 
suggested, and there does not seem to be any need for further action. 

(/) The Association has already a representative range of samples of 

Japanese products which compete with Indian goods, together with 
a record of their prices. Since the passing of the Cotton Tariff Act, 
the Association has taken steps to obtain a wider selection of samples 
of foreign goods coming into this country, which it might he possible to 
replace with Indian manufactures. The Association is collaborating with 
the Government of India for the maintenance of a price-record of the 
different sorts in all important lines of foreign imports. The Trade Mission 
has also brought back a large selection of samples of foreign goods imported 
into the csountries visited by the Mission, which have been freely made 
use of by member mills. 
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(g) The Association has constituted special sub-Committees to deal with 
questions requiring specialised knowledge of the subject brought up before 
them. 1 enclose a list of the permanent sub-Coramittees. In addition, 
special sub-Committees are appointed from time to time to consider parti¬ 
cular problems. 

(h) The appointment of Directors is, of course, a matter in which 
shareholders of the company have full power, and it would therefore appear 
that, if changes were considered desirable, they could be affected. 

(i) This recommendation has specific application to the practice of Ahme- 
dabad Mills, as stated in the report itself. There is no reference in this 
connection to Bombay Mills. 

(j) & (k) The despatch of the Bxhibition Train in January last, organised 
by the Association, was an attempt to acquaint members with the needs 
of up-country markets, and to ascertain how far foreign goods fulfilled 
those needs. A scheme is also under , the consideration of the Selling Agents 
at present for periodically sending out travelling agents to study up-country 
markets, and report how beat to replace foreign by Indian goods. Members 
of the Association are also frequently taking part in exhibitions of cotton 
piecegoods in different parts of the country, and it may be interesting to 
your Committee to know that space has been reserved for some members 
of the Association on the Pujah Bazar Special to be run during August 
next by the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

Reports on up-country markets from special correspondents are also 
received periodically by the Association, from which t])e points of interest 
are extracted and communicated to members. Up-country merchants and 
dealers visiting Bombay arc also encouraged to put themselves in touch 
with the Association during their visit, and this facility has been more 
freely taken advantage of during the hast twelve months. 

!l) This practice i.s exceptional in Bombay. 

(m) The Trade Mission appointed by the Government of India in 1928, 
and towards the cost of which the Association spent a considerable amount 
of money, indicate.s the Associatioa’s readiness to explore all avenues for 
improving the export trade. 

{n) Your Committee must he aware of the jilaiis for the amalgamation 
of certain Bombay Mills, and if it eventuates, it would bo possible for 
them to control their export trade as well. 

(o) It was mainly due to the insistence of tlie Association on the appoint¬ 
ment of Trade Commissioners ill various foreign countries that Government 
h.ave aiinonnced three such appointments in the near future. 

It will be clear from a perusal of the Trade Mission report that the 
members of ^ that Mission were of opinion that the home market was of 
paramount importance, and it is the position in the home market which 
is, at present, the chief consideration of the Association though, as a 
matter of fart, a number of agents have been appointed in foreign countries 
recently by individual firms. 

My Committee hope that the information set forth in this letter will 
enable your Association to gauge what has been, and is being done in 
regard to the recommendations of the Tariff Board. 

Your Association will, I think, agree that the paramount need of the 
moment, as far as the local Industry is concerned, is that there should 
be an early restoration of normal trading conditions which would bring 
about a return of confidence in the minds of the investing public, and 
would facilitate the sale of the products of the local industry. My Com- 
mittee trust that your Association, which is so fully aware of the facts 
of the present situation, will take every step which lies in its power to 
bring about this return to normality. 

I shall, of course, be pleased to elaborate the information given in this 
letter, if you care to call on me personally. 
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1st December, 1930. 


The Secretary, 


The Bombay Millowncrs’ Association, 


Bombay. 

Dear Sir, 

1 am directed to acknowledge the receii)t of your letter of the 31st 
July last bearing No. 1854/155 of 1930 and to send you a reply to the same. 

1. My Committee cannot .appreciate the reason for withholding informa¬ 
tion on the facts referred to m sub-jiarns. (5), (c), (d) and (e) parti¬ 
cularly when it is the expressed opinion of your Chairman that they reflect 
credit on the mills managing agents. My Committee hope that on recon¬ 
sideration your members w'ill consent to furnish the i-equired information. 

2. I have to thank you for .sending the report of the Tom Shaw Dele¬ 
gation which I have since returned. 

3. In the opinion of my Committee efforts should be made to get the 
managing agents of the mills which pay commission either on production 
or on sales to fall in line with the practice of the other mills which pay 
commission on profits although the ultimate ideal before the industry should 
be the employment of a paid managing director either on salary or com¬ 
mission or both who should be under the control of the Board. 


In my letter of the 28th June last I asked for information about the 
names of mills which paid more than 10 per cent, as commission. Your 
reply is silent on this point. I shall therefore thank you to send me 
the required information. 
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4. (a) I append below ligures of pioductioii of yarn above 30s in Bombay 
and Ahin^dabad 4uring the four years 1926-27 to 1929-30 : — 

Bombay. Ahmedabad. 

Year, Production of TotJl. Production of Total, 

yarn over 30s. yam over 30 b. 

1926- 27 . 13,508,268 344,859,030 13,086,545 106,907,878 

1927- 28 . 17,308,191 318,746,862 13,217,727 111,112,716 

1928- 29 . 11,700,348 153,752,893 16,704,883 116,718,430 

1929- 30 . 17,703,103 263,216,744 21,299,216 135,776,822 

The figure.s sliow that the percentage of counts above 30s spun in Bombay 
is insignificant in proportion to the total production. As compared to 
Ahmedabad the Bombay industry is far behind iiro rata in the production 
of counts above 30s. In bringing this aspect to your notice iny Committee 
cannot do better than quote the following remarks of the Tariff Board: — 

“ We cannot but tliink tliat, in this adheience to the coarser counts, 
as compared with Ahmedabad, is to be found one reason why conditions 
in Bombay during tlie last four years have been so much less favourable 
than they have been in Ahmedabad.” 

With regard to piecegoods there i.s considerable scope for increasing 
the pace of diversification even with the present equipment of Bombay 
Mills. One essential pro-requisite for the greater diversification of pro¬ 
duction is clo.so and direct contact with the consuming centres which is at 
present acknowledged to he lacking. 

(5) The line of action suggested is not only sound but is free from 
■suspicion inherent in the present method; Tt is therefore eminently desirable 
that it should he uniformly adopted by the industry and my Committee 
look to your Association to secure the same. 

(c) My Coimnittee would he glad to have information on the a<’tion taken 
by your Association in regard to .s\ipervi,sion over punrhases of stores. 

(d) My Committee note that the question of undertaking fire insurance 
as an Association is under the consideration of your A.ssociation. Tn this 
connection my Committee would bring to your Association’s notice the 
example of the Nagpore Mills which has built up a substantial insurance fund. 

(c) This reply is hardly to the ix)lnt so far as the question refers to 
checking of mill stock. The Tariff Board is emph.atic on tho point that 
mills slnnild have tlicir stock chocked hv the Auditors as will lie seen from 
the following passage in para. 76 of the report: — 

“ A full description of the methods of audit adopted by the Bombay 
Mills will he found in the evidence of Mess7‘s. E. F. Ferguson & Co., 
the Chartered .\ccountants, who audit a large number of them, and it 
does not seem that there is any room for improvement in this respect 
except that, in our view, all mills should adopt tho system now followed 
by the majority of them and should have their stock checked by the 
Auditors.” 

Please let me know what measures your Association proposes to take 
to give effect to such an important recommeiidation. 

(p) My Cojnmittee will feel obliged by your letting them know whether 
any of the .sub-committees of rvhich a li.st has been attached to your letter 
deal with the subject of snyrply of raw m.aterials. 

(h) If you will read reconunendntimi No. 7.5 carefully you will find that 
.suggestion of the Tariff Board is that at least one member of each firm of 
managing agents and not a membci' of the Board of Directors as you 
secern to understand should have received techuical training. Your answer 
does not touch this real point. My Committee therefore again stress the 
urgency of giving effect to this jecommendation 
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(i) My Committee cannot agree that recommendation No. 76 is wholly 
confined to Ahmedabad. That part of the recommendation which refers to the 
lending of funds of one concern to another under the same managing 
agency applies to Bombay as well. Instances of this nefarious practice 
are so well-known that my Committee do not think it necessary to give 
names. It is the duty of your Association to see that it is immediately 
put down. 

(j) & (fc) The measures taken to popularise the use of Bombay Mills 
products as stated by you are commendable so far as they go. My Committee 
however feel that they are totally inadequate looking to the necessities of 
the case. The crux of the problem is to give the consumers what they 
want and not what the mills can give. Until direct contact between con¬ 
sumers and manufacturers is established the problem will remain unsolved. 
That there is lack of direct contact between the managing agents and con¬ 
sumers cannot be denied. This lack of contact was in evidence when the 
Tariff Board reported and to my Committees regret it is in evidence even 
now as will bo seen from the remarks of Mr. Arno Pearse in his recent 
book on the cotton industry of India in which he has observed that 
managing agents are out of touch with either buying or selling markets. 
The Tariff Board observed “ It is very desirable that representatives of 
the mills, that is members of the firms of managing agents or of the mill 
staff, should visit the consuming centres from time to time in order to 
acquaint themselves closely with the character of the demand Unless 
therefore the managing agents themselves realise their responsibilities in 
this direction much permanent benefit is not likely to accrue to the industry. 

Regarding the proposecl scheme under which the selling agents can 
periodically send out travelling agents to up-country markets and report 
how best to replace foreign by Indian goods iny Committee would observe 
that in the present conditions of the industry it is not right to rely upon 
the merchants or selling agents as the Intelligence Department, the adver¬ 
tising agents, and the arbiters of publio taste. What is required is direct 
contact between consumers and manufacturers which can only be brought 
about by mills opening their shops up-country and by constant visits of 
members of managing agents firms or by the mill staff to the consumipg 
centres. 

(l) The answer given is hardly acceptable. The Tariff Board is emphatic 
in its view that managing agents should not act as guarantee brokers for 
the mills they control. The reform suggested is in the right direction and 
your Association should do all in its power to secure it, I need not add 
that the practice complained of is responsible for inefficiency in the market¬ 
ing and distribution of mill products. 

(m) My Committee would like to know what action has been taken 
on the recommendations of the Trade Mission regarding the development of 
the export market. 

(n) Combination of the mills interested in the export trade as suggested 
by the Tariff Board in recommendation No. 94 is an independent issue 
irrespective of the merger which is a much wider issue; the object under¬ 
lying the recommendation nppear.s to be to pool export markets among 
groups of mills interested in the export trade. My Committee would there¬ 
fore like to know what has been done to give effect to this recommendation. 

In conclusion my Committee desire to acknowledge the courtsey shown to 
them in answering their inquiries and have asked me to assure your Asso¬ 
ciation that they will do all in their power to co-operate in all matters 
fjaloulated to' advance the progress and welfare of the industry. 


Yours i'aithfully, 
Hon, Secretairy. 
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No. 64/1S5 of 1930. 


The Millowners’ Association, 


To 


Bombay, January 8th, 1931. 


The Honorary Secretary, 

The Bombay Shareholders’ Association, 


Dear Sir, 


Bombay. 


I am directed by the Committee of the Association to state in reply 
to your letter of the 1st December, 1930, requesting the Association to 
furnish certain information more particularly detailed therein, that though 
they fully appreciate tlie reasons which have impelled you to make the 
request they feel it will be generally' agreed that much of the information 
now required lies more properly within the domain of the internal adminis¬ 
tration of individual mills, over which the Association does not exercise 
control or direction. It is suggested that in such cases the mills concerned 
might be addressed directly and requested to furnish the required information. 

In the circumstances, my Committee desire me to say that, while they 
are at all times anxious to meet and answer legitimate criticism on broad 
questions of policy, they must regret their inability, in this instance, to 
add anything more to the very full and detailed statement made in their 
letter of the 31st July, 1930. 

Yours faithfully, 

(8d.) T. Maloney, 

Secretary. 

12th February, 1931. 
To 

The Secretary, 

The Bombay Millowners’ Association, 

Bombay. 

Dear Sir, 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 8th January, 
1931, and to send u reply to the same. 

My Committee on a close study are strongly convinced that the recom¬ 
mendations of the Tariff Board regarding— 

(а) the purchase of cotton from brokers who do not operate on 

their own account, 

(б) checking (not valuing) of mill stocks by Auditors, 

(c) the formation of a sub-Committee on the subject of supply of 

raw materials, 

(d) the necessity on the part of at least one member of each firm of 

managing agents (not Board of Directors) possessing technical 
training, 

(e) cessation of the practice of investing funds of one company in 

another company under the same agency, 

(/) the defects in the selling organisation, aud 

Ccf) the discontinuance of the practice on the part of managing agents 
acting as guarantee brokers of their mills, 
are all matters of general pol% in efficiently steering the ship of the 
industry; and as such they all come directly under the province of useful 
objects to be served and attained by your Association. Chapter X of the 
Tariff Board , Report conveys the same view. As a matter of fact. Vonr 
Association through its accredited representatives has from time td 'tintb 
undertaken to give due effect to these recommendation^. 
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My Committee would therefore again urge your Association to deal 
thoroughly with the above recommeiidatious, with due regard to its respon¬ 
sibility, and see that they are carried out. My Committee will, therefore, 
feel pbliged if you will please intimate to them from time to time what 
has been done by your Association in the way of effecting tlie aforesaid 
reforms. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) J. J. Kapadia, 

Hon. Secretary. 


Exhibit E. —Staiemiint conialning particulars of some Companies in which 
either by the Articles of Association or by the Agency Agreements, 
Managing Agents are expressly authonsed to work for and contract 
with the Comiianies. 

1. Bradbury Mills (Agents; Curriinhhoy Ebrahim & Sons, Ltd.).—Under 
Article 97 the Agents’ firm is cxpre.s8ly allowed generally to work for or 
contract with the Company and also to do the work of shipping, landing 
and commission agents for the Company and any other work for the Company 
upon such terms and conditions and under such remuneration as may 
from time to time be agreed upon betweim them and the Directors. 

2. Modell Mills (Agents: Bansilal Abirchand Dadahhoy & Co.).—Clause 
8 of the Agreement provides that if the Agents’ firm shall at any time 
act as muccadams or brokers of the Coiiipau.v nr selling agents they shall 
be paid such additional reniuueratiiui as shall be .agreed upon between them 
and the Directors. Under Article 109 the Agents are expres.sly allowed 
to work for and contract with the Company and also to do the work of 
shipping, landing and comniissfon agents, muccadams and cotton brokers 
of the Company and to do any other work of the Company upon such 
terms and conditions and with sneh remuneration as may from time to time 
be agreed upou between them and the Directors of the Company. 

3. Finlay Mills (Agents: James Finlay & Co., Ltd.).—In October, 1923, 
Article 89 was substituted by a new article which shoivs that the managing 
agents and their successors have been expressly authorised and empowered 
to contract with and work for the Company exclusive of their managing 
agency, to act ns commission agents for the Company and to do the work 
of shipping, landing, clearing and storing materials, goods and plants 
iiurchased out of India and imported into India for the purposes and benefit 
of the Company aj^d in addition thereto any other work including insurance 
required by the Company or its Directors all upon such terius and eoiidi- 
timis including the remuneration therefor as may be arranged between 
them and the Directors of the Company. 

4. Swan Mills (Agents; James Finlay & Co., Ltd.).—Same as in the 
case of the Finlay Mills. 

Vishnu Cotton Mills (Agents; The Bombay Co., Ltd.).—Clause o of 
the Agency Agi-eement provides that the remuneration to be paid to the 
agents will cover their services as shipping, landing and general commission 
agents for the Company in Bombay, and .at Sholapur but shall not cover 
services which may be rendered to the Company by the branches of the 
Bombay Company at Calcutta, Madras or Karachi. 

6 Sasoon Spinning and Manufacturing Comruiny (Agents: David Sassoon 
& Co Ltd.).—^By clause 5 of the Agency Agreement it is provided th.at 
the managing agents shall also he employed by the Company as tlieir agents 
in Europe for the purpose of purchasing uny machinery, .stores or other 
articles that may be required from England allowing such agents to charge 
and recei.vo from the Company a commission of 2i per cent, on the actual 
cost (with charges paid in England) of all such machinery, storqs and other 
matemte afoTesaid but crediting the Company with all discounts and 
allowances by or wliich it may be possible for them to obtain from 

the makers of such machinery aud the sellers of .such .stores and materials. 
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7. New Great Eastern Spinning Comttany (Agents; W. H. Brady & Co., 
Ltd.).—Under the agreement the agents are entitled to charge a comiuission 
of 2^ per cent, on the net invoice amount due in respect of machinery, 
stores and accessories ordered and indented for the Company by the agents 
for and on behalf of the Cotnpany and a like commis.sion in respect of all 
machinery, stores and accessories supplied by the agents to the Company 
from stock in the godowns of the agents. 

8. New Vity oj Jiombay MunufaKtiiring Gompany (Agents: W. H. Brady 
& Co., Ltd.).—Same as in the case of the New Great Kastern Mills. 

9. C'ulaha Laud and Mill ComiMtny (Agents: W. 11. Brady & Co.^ Ltd.).— 
vSame as in the case of the New Great Eastern Mills. 

10. liombay Industrial Mills (Agents: VV. H. Brady & Co., Ltd.).-—Same 
as in the ca.se of the New Great Eastern Mills with the difference that in 
respect of all machinery, .stores and accessories supplied by the agents from 
the stock in their godowns the commission is fixed at 5 per cent, instead 
of at 21 per cent. 

11. Moon Mill (Agents; P. A. Hormarji & Co.).—Under clause 7 of the 
Agency Agreement the Company is to employ the agents a.s muccudams and 
brokers and the scale of remuneration for mnccadamage has been fixed. 
Further power is vested in the Directors to increase the late. Brokerage 
is to be paid at the ruling rate of the day. 

Under clause 8 additional remuneration is to be jvaid a.s may be agreed 
upon between the agents and the Directors if the managing agents at 
any time act as commissioti agents for selling cloth and vain. 

12. Hawn Mills (Agents; Sassoon J. David & Co.).—Clause 4 provides 
th.at it .shall be lawful for the Company to employ the agents and the 
agents shall he entitled to act iis muccadams, brokers, guarantee agents 
and salesmen to the Company and upon .such terms as may he arranged 
between the Company on the one hand and the agents on tlie other. 

13. Pkoiiiix Mills (Agents: Baninarain Harnandrai df Sons).—Clause .3 
of the Agreement provides that in the event of the managing agents acting 
as muccadams, brokers or selling agents of the Company for the sale of 
cloth and yarn, they are to ho paid .such additional remuneration as shall 
he .agreed to between them and the Directors. 

14. Edward Sasson-n Mills (Agents: E. 1). Sassoon A' Co., Ltd.).—Clause 6 
of the Agreement runs as follows: — 

“ The said firm and its branches in India, Hongkong, China, Europe, 
America and elsewhere are .also hereby appointed the selling agents 
of the Company for the sale of yarn, cloth or other fabrics, goods or 
articles manufactured or produced by the Company and all other 
the produce of the Company and are also appointed by the hu.ving 
Agents of the Coiup.-my at all the aforesaid places lor the purchase 
of tnacliinery. stoi'cs and all other articles and things rcf)Mire;l for the 
purposes of the Company for the period during w!'.:C'h thev are entitled 
to act as the Agents of the Company pursuant to this .'.grcenient at 
such rates of (•(unmissioii on all sales effected hy tlann lor and on 
behalf of the Company as m.ay from time to time be agreed uj)oii between 
the said firm and the Directors, such remuneration to he paid to the 
said fii’m in addition to the Agency connui.ssion payable to then; under 
the provision of clause 2. hereinabove contained, iircwidcd that nothing 
herein contained .sluill prevent the .said firm from themselves purchasing 
the yarn, cloth oi- other fabrics or goods or article.^ mamifactured or 
produced by tlie Company or other the nrodiice of the Cnmp.any noon 
Slid terms and at such prices as may from time to time he fixed l-.v 
the Board of Directors and in the event <if such ourchases hy 
the said firm theuiselves, the said firm shall not be entitled to ch.nrge 
.any com.mi.ssio'ii as selling agents on the sales to themselv'es. ’ 

15. Me.yer Sassoon Mills (Agents: E. D. .S.assoon A- Go., ltd.). —t=!amc 
ns in the case of the FMward Sas.soon Mills, 


COTTON TEXTILE 
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16. Sasxoon tt AUiaiicf l^ilk Mill (Agents: David Sassoon & Co., Ltd.).— 
Clause d of the Agency Agreement provides that all machinery and atore.s 
required b.v the Coiiipany .should he purchased through David Sassoon & Go., 
Ltd., in London wlio sliouhl ho paid a commission of 2J per cent, on the 
price ol such purchase and all sillc required hy tho Company should he 
purchased thiough DomlI Sassoon Co., Ltd., China, who should be 
paid a commission ol 1 per rent, on the pric-o i>f raw silk and 1) per cent, 
on the price of waste silk. 

17. l‘residenc>i Mills (In Liiiuulation) (Agents; Raghiivji Maganlal & Co.). 
—Clause 4 of the Agreement provides that managing agents are entitled 
to additional remuneration for acting as selling, shipping, landing and 
commission agents and as niuccadams and brokers of the Company. 

18. Broach Fine Count Spinninfi and Weaving Company (Agents: Brijlal 
Bilasrai & Co.).—Clause 3 of the Agreement provides that if the managing 
agents shall act as muccadams, brokers or selling agents for the sale of 
cloth Or yarn they shall he paid .such additional remuneration as shall he 
agreed to between them and the Company. 

19. Bharat Spinning ovd Manufacturing Company (Agents: Purshotam 
Govitidii <& Co.),—Clause 9 of the Agreement provides that if the agents 
shall at any time act as muccadams or hiHskers of the Company or as selling 
agents of the Cornuany’s yarn, cloth or other production they shall be 
paid such additional remuneration as shall be agreed to between them and 
the Directors of the Company. 

20. Fnzulhhoy Mill.i (Agents: Ciirrimbhoy Ebrahim & Sons, Ltd.).— 
Clause 4 nrovide.s tliat the agents .shall be entitled to such additional remu¬ 
neration for acting a.s selling agents as shall he agreed to between them 
and the Directors. 

21. Currimhlioy Mills (Agents: Currimbhoy Ebrahim & Sons, Ltd,).— 
Same ns in the case of the Eaznlbhoy Mills. 

22. Crescent Milh (Agents: Currimbhoy Ebrahim & Sons, Ltd,).—Same 
as in the case of the Fazulhhey Mills. 

23. Indore. Mahro Cnite.d Mills (Agents; Currimbhoy Ebrahim & Sons).— 
Managing agents to hav(v s<u:h additional remuneration for acting ns selling 
agents as may be agreed to between them and the Directors. 

24. Pearl Mills i'A gents; Currimbhoy Ebrahim & Sons. Ltd.).—Same as 
in the case of the Eazulhhoy Mills. 

2.5. Kohinoor Mills f Agents: KilHck Nixon & Co.).—Under Article 131 
the agents are ni+h th(> previous consent of the Directors given generally 
or in each separate ease entitled to contract with the Company either ns 
vendors of cotton, coal stores or other articles required for the business nr 
IiiP’Poses of the company or as nurehasers of the mannfaetures or products 
of the Company. 

26. Kilnrlmnd Milh (In Vuiuidntion) (Agents; Kilachand & Co.).—Under 
Article 164 the agents are authorised to do the work of and act as bnving 
and selling agents, shiiipiug and landing and commission agents, muccadams, 
cotton brokers and to do aitv other work for the Comnony upon such 
ter ms mid remunovation to he agreed iinon between them and the Company 
.and also to pnreh.iso :iMd sell to the Company m.aehinerv. stores, yarn, 
cloth, cotton ;ind ether articles irlthout being nreonntnhle fa the Cmnpnny 
for any oinfUs made hy them in .snrh purchase or sale. 

27. Kiinnler Milts (,\oents- E, E. CiPupbell dr Co.. Ltd.).—3’he managing 
nocnev .Hrremnent inniaiitr. alaeses under which the a"ents would if so 
rr'ouircd be entitled in lead -ervices of a Manager From their own organisa¬ 
tion. Then are ("oressly aniliorised to appropriate to their nsq the in- 
siir.ance commission. 

l/it Af/7/.v (.A<'cnls: Chiiinbhai Naraubhai Co.). 

op Vea- 'Xatioiird ^tills (.Agents; Pooatl.al Hari||il Nagri A- Co.). 

30, I\al}inii Mills (.Agents; Kalidas Motilal Mehta A-, Rons). 
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All the aforesaid mill compauies have been registered last year and 
they are situated in Ahinodabad. The agency agreement in eacdi case 
expressly authoi’isos tlie managing agents to work for and contract with 
the Coinpatiy. They are also authorised to act as buying and selling agents. 

Noth. - The above particulars are not exhaustive. 


It-X/JiiiiT h'.—Sfiitvmi'.ni loiilumini/ i,ii.rlccalurx of AdvaiU'<'.i tu Mc.natjimj 
Aijents Of T)irfi:lofii or Firms of Shroffs. 

1. The Ualanco Sheets of Victoria Mills of Bombay undci' the agency of 
Mangalda.s Mehta & Co., from 1928 will show that large amounts are duo 
hy Directoi's and Members of their families. 

2. The balance .sheet of the Sassoon Alliam* Mill for tlie year 1931 shows 
that a sum of ]{.s. 6 lacs was due hy the Secretaries and Treasurers to the 
Company in current account, 

3. The halaucc .slieet for 1931 of the Standard Mills of Bombay under 
the agency of Messrs. Mafatlal Gagalhhai & Sons, shows that a sum of 
11s. 3,32,000 has hoeii lying with Messrs. Mafatlal Gagalhhai A' Co., l<td. 

4. The balance sheet for 1930 of the Shorrock Spinning, Weaving and 
Manufacturing Compan.v under the agency of Messrs. Mafatlal Chandulal & 
Co., shows different nuiounts due by cloth shops of M(!s.srs. Mafatlal Gagalhhai 
at different centres such as Bangalore, Calcutta and Amritsar, It also 
■show.s that a large sum amounting to B.s. 16.17,000 has been lent to the 
managing agents’ firm. 

Previous balance sheets show a similar state of affairs. 

5. The balance sheet for 1930 of the Raipur Manufacturing Compony. 
shows deposits with shroffs whose names are not stated. 

6. The balance sheet tor 1930 of the Ohandrodaya Mills under the agency 
of Messrs. Chuuilal Khushaldas A- Co., shows an advance of Bs. 24,000 to 
Pari Chunilal Khushaldas Sharafi Account. 

7. The balance sheet for 1930 of the Commercial Abmedahad Mills shows 
advance to shroffs whose names have not been disclosed. 

8. The balance sheet for 1930 of the Kajiiagur Spinning, Weaving anu 
MaiTufa<!turing Coinpaiiy whose Secretar.v, Trens\iier and Agents is Mr. 
Mangaldus G. Parokh shows a sum of Bs, 1,70,000 as being due from Messrs. 
Girdhardas Havivallabbdas which, it is understood, is the family firm of 
the Agent. 

9. The balance sheet for the year ended 31st March, 1931 of the Pralhad 
Mills of Bombay under’ the agene.v of Messrs. Pratapgirji Narshmgirji & 
Cp., shows a sum of Rs. 1,02,000 as being due by Himatgir Pratapgir & Co. 
iu which the managing agents are interested. A further sum of Rs. 6,32,000 
is shown as being due hy Raja Pratapgir Narsingirji who is a member of 
the agents’ firm. 

]0. The bala'nce sheet for 1930 of the National Mills, Ahmedabad, show.s 
Rs. 2,42,000 ns due by shrofl's whose names have not been disclosed. 

11. The balance sheet for 1930 of the Nagree Mills shows similar advances 
to shroffs. 

12. The Bharat Mills under the agency of Me.ssrs. Purshotam Govindji 
& Co., owed a large sum from a member of the managing agents’ firm 
which was not seimrately shown in the balance sheet as required hy law. 

13. The balance .sheet for 1930 of the Aryodaya Spinning and Weaving 
Company under the agency of Messrs. Mangaldas & Brother shows a sum 
of Rs. 1,73,000 ns being due hy Girdhardas Hnrivallahhdns which it is 
understood is a famil;y firm of the agents, 

p 2 
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14. In tbe balnnco nheet of the Ahmeclnhiul Now Cotton Wills for the 

yenr 1930 a sum of Us. is .shown to Ik; due by Pali Havsliadlal 

Alnratlal on sharafi account. 

15. The balance sheet of the Indore Malwa United Mills for the half 
year ended 30th June, 1931, shows that a sum of 11s. 4,24,000 is due by 
Messrs. Currimbhoy Ebrahim & Sons, Ltd., who are the cloth selliiifj; agents. 
In the balance sheet for 19.30 a sum of 1?s. 8,20,000 was shown as cine 
by “ agency cloth shops ” whereas in faet it was duo by the agents. 

Note.—T he above particulars are not exhaustive. 


Exhtbit G. —,‘Statement containing particulars of some. Ginning and Pressing 
Factories owned hij Managing Agents. 


Names of Factories. 

Situation. 


Owners or Agents. 

Tinnevelly Cotton Press Co. . 

Tiiinevelley 



Bombay Co., Ltd, 

Ditto 

Do. 



Do. 

Ditto . . ' . 

Do. 



Do. 

Ditto 

Do, 



Do. 

Ditto 

Do. 



Do. 

Ditto 

Do. 



Do. 

Ditto 

Do. 



Do. 

Ditto 

Do. 



Do. 

Ditto 

Do. 



Do. 

Ditto 

Do. 



Do. 

Ditto 

Do. 



Do. 

Adoni Press Co., Ltd. .... 

Bftllary . 



Do. 

Mulraj Khatau & Co. . . . . 

Akola . 



S. A. Damodai'das & 
Co. 

New F.ast India Proas Co. 

Do. . 



M. .Taitha & Co. 

R. B. Bansilal Abirchand Gin and Press 
Co. 

Amrsoti 



Sir B. Daga. 

Roi Bahadur Bansilal Abirchand Mill Gin 
and Press Factories. 

Ward ha. 



Sir B. Daga A Bros. 

iSinda Gin and Press Factory 

Do. . 



R. B. B. Abirchand, 
etc. 

Sir Hukamchand Rambha.gat Gin and 
Press Factory. 

Buldana 



Sir H. Rambhagat. 

Hukamchand Rarahhagat Gin Factory . 

Chanda 



H. Rambhagat. 

NagpUr District Cotton Gin and Press 
Syndicate. 

Naspur 



M. B. Dadabhoy. 

Saoner Old Gin Factory 

Do. . 



Do. 

New Pftthora Mill Co., Ltd. , 

Yeotmal 



M. Gokuldas & Co. 

Forbes Press ..... 

Bombay 



F. F. Campbell & Co. 

Forbes Factory ..... 

Cawnporc 



Do. 

New Cotton Gin and Press Factory 

Coimbatore. 



Sir M. E. Dadabhoy 
and R. B. B. Abir¬ 
chand. 

Note. —In addition to the aliove 

it is understood 

that Sir M. B. Dada- 


bhoy who is a partner in the firms of managing agents of the Model Mills, 
Nagiiur, and the Berar Manufacturing Company owns ginning factorie.s at 
the following places:—Umrer. Hingoli, Dhnrmabad, Tirrnpur, Bagalkot, 
Karklieli, Warora, Warud and Piisad. 
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Exuibit H. —Statement containiwj particulars of some Ginniiuj Factories 
owned by Cotton Merchants and Dealers. 


Names of Factories. 

Situation. 

Owners or Agents 

Bostonji D. Patel Avanashi Gin Factory 

Avanashi 

. C. B. Antonimithu. 

Pestonji D. Patel Banavar Gin Factory . 

Banavar 

. Pestonji D. Patel. 

Pe,Htonji D. Patel Bhilawadi Gin and 

Bhilawadi 

Do. 

Press Factory. 

Pestonji D. Patel Bijapur Factory . 

Bijapur 

Do. 

Pestonji D. Patel Haichur Gin Factory . 

Raiohur. 

Do. 

Pestonji D. Patel Tirupur Gin Factory . 

Tirupur 

Do. 

Pestonji D. Patel Coimbatore Press Fao- 

Coimbatore. . 

Do. 

tory. 

J. R. Vakbaria Press Factory 

Broach . 

. J. R. Vakbaria. 

J. R. Vakbaria New Gin Factory . 

Do. . 

Do. 

Pirojshaw R. Vakbaria Press Factory 

Do. . 

Do. 

Pirojshaw R. Vakbaria Gin Factory 

Do. . 

Do. 

8. D. Vakbaria Factory 

Do. . 

. S. D. Vakbaria. 


ExHiiiiT J.— 1‘iii tiviilais of .some ca.ses where mode of valuation has not been 
ilisiio.siol; also of some roses u hric items rehitin'i to StQck~in-trade or 
Fixed Cajiital Expenditure have been shoirn at n valuation whieh re~ 
lirese.nts neither cost nor markd value. 

1. Itoipur Mani.ifortui iiif/ Co.. Ltd. (Bolance slieet for 1930).—Mode of 
valuation of iiivostiiients not disclosed. 

2. Madura Mills. Ltd. (Balance sheet for the year ended Slst March, 
1931) .--Mode of valuation of fixed assets i.s not disclosed. The item of 
stock-in-trade is valued as folloAvs:—“Stock-in-trade ‘at valuation’.” 

3. Jiajiroo Cotton Mills (Balance sheet for the year ended 3lst March, 
1931).-—Mode of valuation of stock-in-trade is not disclosed. 

4. Gujarat Ginning a7id Manufacturing Co., Ltd. (Balance sheet for 
1930).—Fixed Assets valued .at " Book Value ". 

5. Birla Cotton Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd. (Balance sheet for the 
half year ended 31at December, 1931).—Mode of valuation not disclosed 
both as regards fixed capital and stock-in-trade. 

6. Asoka Mills (Balance sheet for 1930).—Stock-in-trade shown at “ below 
cost 

7. Ahmedabcul Ginning and Manufacturing Co. (Balance sheet for 1931).— 
Fixed Capital Expenditure shown at “ book value ”, Cloth and yarn shown 
at “ below market value ”. 

8. Ahmedahad Spinning and Weaving Co., Lid. (Balance sheet for 1931). 
—Fixed capital expenditure -shown at “ book value ”. 

9. Ahmedahad Manufacturing and Calico Printing Co. (Balance sheet 
for 1931).—Fixed capital expenditure shown at “book value”. Stock-in- 
trade shown at “below market value”. 

10. Ahmedahad New Cotton Mills (Balance sheet for 31st December, 1931). 
—Stock-in-trade at “below cost price”. 

11. Several mills under the agency of Currimbhoy’s show stock of yarn, 
cloth, waste and tares at “ selling price 

12. Model Mills (Balance slieots for the years ending Slst March, 1928, 
1929, 1930 and 1931).—Yarn and cloth shown at selling price and also at 
or below selling price. 

13. Cold Mohv.r Mills (Balance sheet at 30th September, 1927).—Tarn, 
cloth and waste shown at market value and sale price. 
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14. Sholaimr Mills (Bulance sheet as at 81st March, 19.81).—Yarn and 
piccegoods shown at “ below market price 

16. ShoiTock Mills (Balance sheet for 1930).- -Cotton shown at “ below 
cost ”. 

10. Minerwa Mills (Balance sheet for 1930).—Yarn and cloth shown “ at 
under market rate ”. 

17. Kalyaiiiiud Mills (Balance shc'et for 1929).—Stock-in-trade shown at 
'• market value or under ”. 

18. Hukamchastd Mills (Balance slieet for 1929).—Yarn and cloth shown 
at " aver.age selling price ”. 

19. KhasMesh Spinnimj Mills (Bulaim- sheet at 31st December, 1931).— 
Slock-iu-trade shown at “ under cost ”. 

20. Mysori: Mills (Balance sheet at 28th February, 1931).—Yarn and 
cloth shown at or under market rate ”. 

21. lliickiiHfham. und CiPiiatic Mills (Balance sheet for 1931).—Stock-in- 
trade shown at “under cost”. 

Noi'is.—The above particulars are not exhaustive. 

JCxHlBtT K .—Particulars of cases in, which uniform mode of valuation of 
stocks has not been maintained. 

1. Kohinoor Mills — 

In 1920 cotton was shown “ at cost ”. 

In 1927 cotton was shown “ at or below cost ”, 

In 1929 cotton was shown ” at or below cost”. 

In 1930 cotton was shown “ at or below market rate ”. 

2. Sassoon Spinning and Weaving Co. — 

In 1928 cotton was shown “ at market value”. 

In 1930 cotton was shown “ at cost or market rate whichever is lower ”. 

3. Mysore Spinning and Weaving Co.~ 

In 1928-29 stock-in-trade was shown ‘‘ at or under market rate ”. 

In 1929-30 yarn and clotli and ivaste were shown ” at or under market 
rate and sold at contract rate ”. 

4. 7?. D. Sassoon United Mills — 

In 1922 cotton, cotton-in-process, .yam .and cloth-in-process, unsold 
yarn and cloth were shown at cost or inarkist j'ate wdiichever 
was lower. 

(n 1923 the aforesaid items were showjt ” at cost ” only. 

0. J'Jdward Sassoon Mills— 

Til 1925 cotton was shown at “ market rate ”, 

In 1926 cotton was shown at “cost”. 

In 1927 cotton was shown at “ cost ”, 

In 1928 cotton wa.s show n at “ market rate 
In 1929 cotton was shown at “ market rate ”. 

In 19.30 cotton was shown at “ market r.ate ”. 

Tn 19.31 cotton was shown at “ cost lM>ing lower than market r.ate ”. 

6. Meyer Sassoon Mills — 

Tn 1927 cotton -was .sliow'u at “ cost ”, 

Tn 1929 cotton was show n at “ market late ”. 

Tn 1930 cotton was shown .at “ market rate ” 

In 19.31 cotton w'Os shown at “cost being lower than the market rate 
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7. Sir Shayurji, Brnacha Mills — 

In 1922-23 unsold stock of cloth was shown at “ market rate 
In 1923-24 cloth in ijrocess was separately shown at “ cost 

8. MudUaoji Dhuxainsi Mmiafacturiny Co. — 

The balance sheets of this company from 1923-24 will show on® or 
the other change in the mode of valuation of different items 
forming part of the stock-in-trade. 

9. Finlay Mills — 

In 1929 cotton was shown “ at cost 

In 1930 cotton was shown “ at market rate 

In 1931 cotton was shown “ at cost 

10. Swan Mills — 

In 1924 cotton was shown ■' at cost ”. 

In 1925 cotton was shown “ at market rate ”. 

In 1926 cotton was shown “at cost”. 

In 1927 cotton v as shown “ at cost ”. 

In 1928 cotton was show’n “at cost”. 

In 1929 cotton wa.s shown “ at cost 

In 1930 cotton was show'n “ at market value ”. 

In 1931 cotton was shown “at cost”. 

11. New City of Bombay Manufacturiny Co. — 

111 1927 cotton was shown “ at market rate ”. 

In 1928 cotton was shown “ at cost market value ”. 

In 1929 cotton in hand and in process were shown “ at cost and market 
value ”. 

12. Coluha Land and .Mill Co. — 

In 1927 cotton was shown “ at market value ”. 

In 1928 cotton w.ts shown " .it mnvket value-cost”. 

In 1929 cotton in hand and in process were shown “ at cost and market 
value”. 

13. New Gieal Eastern Spinning and Manufacturing Co. — 

In 1923 cotton was shown “ at cost ”. 

In 1924 cotton was shown “ at market value ”, 

In 1927 cotton was shown “ at market vulue 
In 1928 coltoii \mis shown “at cost-iiiaiket value”. 

In 1929 cotton in liiiiid and in iM(x:es.s were .shown “ at cost and market 
value. ” 

14. Model Mills-- 

In 1927-28 .yarn and cloth were shown “ at .selling prices ”. 

In 1928-29 yarn and cloth were shown “ at or below selling prices ”. 

In 1929-30 yarn and cloth were shown “ at or below selling prices ”. 

In 1930-31 yarn and cloth sold “at contract rate” and unsold “at 
selling prices ” and cloth lying w'ith up-country agents “ at 
selling prices 

15. Jihaiot Spinning anil Weiiiing l.'o .— 

In 1929-30 yarn and cloth sold “ at contract Viite ” and unsold “ iindej- 
market rate 

In 1930-31 yarn and cloth sold “ at contract rate ” and unsold “ at 
or under market rate ”. 
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iC. Jiiuur Manufaclurhuj Co .— 

In 1929-30 coltoii on luiiid was shown “ at bolow cost price 

Ill 1930-31 cotton on Iniud was shown “ at cost price 

17. Kalijunmal Milh — 

Jn 1928 yarn, cloth, waste and cotton seeds were sliown “ ut market 
rate 

In 1929 yarn, cloth, waste and cotton seeds were shown “ at market 
value or under 

18. llajkutiLar Mills — 

Ill 1928-cotton wa.s shown “at co.st 

In 1929 cotton was shown “ at co.st or market value whichever is 
lower ”. 

19. llukamckand Mills — 

In 1927 cotton was shown “ at avei age co.st or market price which¬ 
ever is lower ’’ Kappas at cost price and j-arn and cloth at 
average selling price. 

in 1928 cotton was shown at average cost price, kappas at cost, and 
yarn and cloth at average selling price. 

Jn 1929 cotton and kappas at average cost price, and yarn and cloth 
at average selling price. 

20. British Indiii Cutiiomtion — 

in 1928 stocks were shown “ at or under cost price ”. 

In 1980 stocks were shown “ at or cost price oi’ luorket value ”. 

21. Hholapur Spinving and Wmving Co. — 

In 192.3-24 cotton wins shown “ at market value 

In 192/5-26 cotton was .shown “at cost”. 

22. Khnndesh Siiiii.iiiiitj and Wr.aving Co. — 

In 1926 stock-in-trade was shown “ at cost ”. 

In 1927 cotton, yarn, cloth and waste were shown “ under cost ” and 
raw cotton “ at cost ”. 

In 1928 the same as in 1927. 

In 1929 the same as in 1926. 

In 1930 the same as in 1927. 

Ill 1931 the same is in 1926. 

23. Ahmedahad Cinnhig and Munujnchiring Co .— 

In 1926 cloth, yarn, waste, coal and stores were sliowui at “ below 
market rate ”. Cotton was shoivn at “ market value ”. 

In 1927 stock-in-trade was shown at “ cost ”. 

In 1928 cloth, yarn and waste were shown at “ liclow market rate ”, 
cotton, stores and coal at “ cost 

In 1929 cloth, yarn and cotton were shown at “ below market rate ”, 
waste at market rate, store.s at " below co.st price ” and coal 
at “ cost price 

In 1930 stock-in-trade is .shi>wii at “ cost iirice. 

24. Madras United Mills — 

In 1930 eott<m is shown “ at cost”. 

In 1931 cotton is shown “ at market rate 

Note.—T he above particulars are not exhaustive. 
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(2) Lctti'.r No. ■IHOl-l.i, thili-d llti'. Jril Am/usl, jrom iko JJumhatj Share¬ 

holders’ Assoeiation. 

Subject:—lie Cotton Textii.k Industry Enquiry. 

J have the lionour to forward herewith my Committee’s replies to the 
ijuestionnuire issued by the Tariff Board in regard to the above emiuiry. 
My Committee extremely regret the delay in sending their replies. They 
would have .sent them earlier, had it not been for the faet that their 
attention had to be di\ ei ted to tw o or three matters which suddenly cropped 
up. 


Enclosure. 

Iteplies of the Committee, Bonihay Shareholders’ Association, to the Tariff 

Board’s Questionnaire. 

Note. —Our representation dated the 11th June, 1932, should be read wdth 

these replies. 

Que.stion No. k- —There is evidently a difference between the wholesale 
lirices published periodically by the Bombay Millowners’ Association and the 
prices realised by individual mills for two obvious reasons; (1) the price of 
a particular kind of cloth varies according to the reputation of individual 
mills and (2) the prices actually realised are net realisations after deduc¬ 
tion of charges like («) selling agents’ commission, (h) brokerage, discount, 
sahi, etc. It is not possible foi us to supply figures on this head us oui 
only source of information consists of the published balance sheets of mill 
Lsimpuuies in which information as to the quantities and qualities of 
different varieties of cloth and their selling rates is never disclosed. We 
may point out that even in the Annual Statement of accounts of the 
Bombay Cotton Mill Tiidustry this information is not vouchsafed. This is 
one of the heads on whicli we submit tbe Tariff Board should cudeavour to 
collect the relevant duta from individual mills by issuing a statement in a 
form suggested hereunder: — 

Form. 

(1) Please state the cliffereiit kinds of cloth manufactured and sold by 
your mill. 

(2) Please state the average actual price per pound yard or piece 
realised by your mill for each of these kinds. 

(3) Please state the corresponding wholesale prices published by tin. 
Millowners’ Association for same or similar kinds of cloth. 

Note (1). —Prices actually realised should mean the net realisation after 
deduction of (a) selling agents’ eoiumission, (b) brokerage, di.scount, sahi, 
etc. 

Note (2).—Tf your mill has its owm shop.s for selling cloth without any 
selling agents, the prices actually realised should be shown after deducting 
expenses pertaining to the shops. 

Question No. S. —Wo are of opinion that one of the weakest features in 
the organisation of tiu Tndi:iTi Cotton Mil) Jndmstry is the absence of any 
concerted atteiiiiit on the part of the industry to expand the market for 
its products jiarticularly in foreign countries. This is amply borne out by 
the acxxmiit given by tbe Millowners’ Association, Bombay, in para. 86 (if 
tlieir repre.sentatlon to this Tariff Board regarding the efforts made by the 
Bombay Mills to carry out the reeoinmendatioii of the Indian Trade Mission 
of 1928. Whilst we agree with the Millowners that every endeiivonr should 
bt made to obtain a birgor .share of the Home Afarket we consider that 
that cannot absolve them from their duty of reconnoitring new fields for 
the expansion of their activities. That there are certain difficulties like 
high tariff walla, import quotas, exchange rationing, etc., in foreign markets 
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wti are uot unaware of. We also fully sympathise with the Millowuers for 
tho iudifferent attitude on the part of Government in not appointing Trade 
Commissioners as recommended by the 1928 Mission. But we have yet to hi; 
told that the Indian Cotton Mill Industry has anything like tho system of can¬ 
vassing agents or salesmen or travellers going round the foreign markets in 
search of new business us is commonly the characteristic of selling organisa¬ 
tions of foreign competitors, especially Manchester and Japan. It is also u 
matter of common knowledge that in several foreign countries the organisation 
of export trade in particular lines has been made effective and successful by 
the pooling of the talent and resources of tho various units in the industry. 
Such a combination amongst the Indian Millowners can be easily brought 
almnt for this specific purpose and need not be delayed or abandoned merel.v 
because of the failure to bring about an agreed scheme of a general 
merger. We regret that the Millowners have not attached the serious 
importance due to thi.s subject as is evidenced by their evasive reply to us in 
their letter dated the 1st December, 1930 (soe page 41 of our first Repre- 
soutation). We would also urge the Tariff Board to call upon the Mill- 
owners to show what progress they have made in making improvements in 
finish, packing and sampling which were .suggested by the Trade Mission 
as the pie-requisites for the development of the export trade. 

Question No. 12 .—Wo are of opinion that as a matter of general policy 
the raw material for indigenous industry should not be taxed, whether 
available internally or imported from abroad, so long as the supply of raw 
material is obtained on the most economical basis irrespective of the fact 
whether the same quality is bought locally or is purchased abroad. We 
would be opposed to the creation of any obstacles in the way of obtaining 
the material on the most advantogeous terms. In conforming with this 
general principle wo cannot favour the iiniiosition of an import duty on 
raw cotton though it is po.ssihle that such duty may incidentally help the 
Indian cultivator. 

Question No. I5.--Wo submit that the Board should ask for separate 
figures in case of item G, namely, for (a) sui>ervision, (b) office allowance, 
(c) mill office estahlishineut and (d) Agents’ office establishment. Similarly 
ill the case of item No. 7, figures should bo asked for (a) total amount of 
insurance preniium paid, (h) rebate, discount, commission or brokerage 
alJowed and received and (t) the net premium debited to the Company. 

Question No. IS .—We suggest that the infoi’mation required should be 
amplified by asking for figures of (o) the actual contract price, (b) brokerage, 
(«) muccadamage. 

We are informed that it is a practice with several cotton mills in 
Bombay to credit the Company noth half the brokerage lefnnded by brokers 
in respect of cotton purchases. Tho Board may theroforo usefully inquire 
whether in the figures for the uver.ige price per pound that may be given 
to them a pro])er deduction has been made for the half brokerage so 
rcfundwl. 

Question No. 1 ',).—We do not understand why the subjoet matter of this 
ijuestlon is to apply to those mills only of which costs ai'o to ho given. 
We consider tbi.s matter to be of such sufficient importance that we venture 
to urge the Board to obtain this information from as large a number of 
mills as possible. 

Question No. 30 .—Whilst we .appreciate the object Underlying this ques¬ 
tion «(' arc afraid the iiiformiitioii aimed at will not l)c elicited unle.ss 
.specific inform.n.tioii is a.sked for in respect of the value of tiu' stocks of 
materials including raw cotton carried forward iroiu previou.s years. The 
realisation of the stocks of certain mills recently wound uj) showed that 
cotton purchased five to six years ago and cloth manufactured ye.ars ago 
were included in the stocks held by the mills. The cotton at the time of 
realisation had so considerably deteriorated that it could not be sold except 
at a throw-away iirioe. 
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With regard to outstandings in respect of goods sold wo consider it 
very essential that the Board should obtain information on the lollowiiig 
heads:— 


(а) AVhat is the practice usually followed by mills in regard to giving 

credit? 

(б) Do the outstandings refer only to debts due by selling agents and 

parties other than the inanugiiig agents? 

(c) How much of these outstandings is due from the niaiiaging 

agents ? 

(d) Do the outstandings refer to any liabilities by sister-companies 

in respect of raw material or stores supplied? 

We have further dealt with the question of outstandings in our confideiitiai 
note. 

Question ?iu, o’t.—We agree with the inillowners that sufficient laciliLics 
lor obtaining working capital are not available at present. TUe two comiiiou 
sources ot working capital for cotton mills in Bombay are (a) loans or cash 
credits from banks against gilt-edged securities or hypothecation of stock 
and (b) short-term deposits rroin the iiublic. One peculiar difficulty about 
obtaining loans from banks against stocks of goods is the insistence on the 
part ol several banks for taking physical possession of the stocks, r.c., 
requiring the mills to store the goods in the godowiis of the hanks under 
the banks’ control or in certain cases of allowing the goods to be stored in 
the company’s godowns with the hoard of the bank affixed outside. This is a 
question ot .some delicacy so far as the ciudit of the company is concerned 
and the general circumstances and ideas about the standing ol parties 
in this country are so peculiarly different from those obtaining elsewhere 
that companies have in several cases to declare their inability to comply 
with such requirements as such compliance would probably mean the ruina¬ 
tion of their credit. Whilst it is obvious thai; the lender must be fully 
satisfied as to the terms on which he lends money, it is equally necessary 
for the borrower to see that his borrowings on such terms do not iire- 
judice his position in the estimation of his other creditors. The six and 
twelve months’ deposits which mills have been able hitherto to obtain iii 
fairly large amounts are entirely unsecured and the knowledge of a definite 
mortgage of the liquid resources of the company like stocks would cer¬ 
tainly scare away the depositors, Wc think therefore tliat so long as the 
Indian depositing public is not sufficiently educated as to the essential 
mean mg of the pledging of goods against bank credits, the rehictanoo of 
companies to avail themselves of this source of working capital to the 
fullest possible extent can well lie understood. Under the circumstanocs the 
requirement of a .second signature is in our opinion unreasonable; but we 
are informed that in certain cases banks have made exorbitant demands 
in that in addition to a second signature, equitable mortgage of a part or 
fcite whole of the unencumbered fixed asset^j of the company is required. 

The rate of interest payable, of course, varies with the standing of 
different companies. Generally speaking, the rate of interest charged iiy 
banks is based on a certain percentage, varying from i to 2, over the 
Imperial Bank of India rate with a certain minimum and in most cases 
with the half interest clause.. So for as banks arc coiicoriied, we are of 
opinion that anything over I per cent, over the Imperial Bank rate Is little 
short of a iiciial charge in that the .avi-rage bank rate in India is coii.sidor- 
ahly Iilglier than In countries like Kiigland or .Ta))an. Wc cannot Iicl)) 
stilting that iiaiticnl.nrly in time of stress and .strain thvongh wliicli the 
industry has been passing the hanks in India have not unfortunately played 
their part in helping the industry over the difficult stile. Apart from the 
geiier.al reluctance to render financial assistance to the mills, banks have 
in several cases been exacting rates of interest wliicb can hardly be descrihocl 
as reasonable. 



The burden of inteiost charges on the worhing oaijital of niills ha-s been 
considerably enhanced by the monetary policy of the Goverjiment of India 
for some years past which policy has been mainly influenced by considera¬ 
tions for the maintenance of a certain external value of the lupee irrespec¬ 
tive of its pernicious I'eaction on the trade, industry and commerce of the 
country. That fiiiam^e should be the handmaiden of trade and industry 
is imfortunatcly a maxim ijot applicable to India. Tlie Imperial Bank 
India rate is often not the true reflex of the trade and industrial deinai 
for nioney. It will therefore t>e realised bow prejudicially the intere.st,s of 
the industry are affected by the intere.st cliarge on i)ank loans being based 
on the Bank rate. 

Question No. 32 .—Wo are not in a position to give detailed figures on 
the amounts annually cliargod by managing agents for office allowance and 
commission in each case for the simple reason tliat iji all cases the figures 
are not separately .show/i in the animal accounts. We have however com¬ 
piled a statement (attached hereto and marked “ A ”) showing particulars 
of inanaging agency commission and office allowance prescribed cither in the 
agency agreement or articles of association in respect of 58 companies 
which are/were member.s of the Bombay Millowners’ A.ssociation. This 
statement shows the case.s in which comniis.sion is payable on profit, those 
in which it is payable on production or sales, those in which a miiiiinnm 
is prescribed and those where office allowance is paid. It will also be noticed 
that in s(!vcral instance.s both the niinimnm commission and allowance are 
prescribed, while' in some the office allowariee, is paid in addition to com¬ 
mission on prodnetion or sales. It will bo fnrtber noticed tliat the mini¬ 
mum commis.sion ranges from Hs. 15,000 to Its. 1,130,000 wJiile the office 
allowance rang<!.s from Its. (),tKI() to lbs. 0ti,(l00 annually. 

In our opinion the coiiunission on production or sales is absolutely 
indefensible at all times and particularly when the intiustry a.sk.s for protec¬ 
tion. The .system of office allowance- i.s equally indefensible. As regards com¬ 
mission on profit and offi<x' allowance, the Board is referred to our previous 
representation (|)ai'as. 9, 11 and 12). 

The statements of aceounts of the Bomhay Cotton Mill fudnstry for the 
four years 1927 to 1930 issued by the Bombay Millowner.s’ Associalion dis¬ 
close the following position : — 


VtJHT. 

No. of 
Mills TR- 
pvCHcntod. 

1 Hrolit 

(■»r loss 

wiart^ing 

lie.prRofutlon. 

■protlt 
or Oiaa 
jift-cr 
i'Uar;;iiig 
depreciation. 

AgeutA* 

allowance. 

Nett com- 
loUsion 
drawn. 

Total 
allowance 
and com- 
THUMiOli 
drawn. 



lls. 

Its. 

Us. 

Hs. 

Us. 

1927 


i,57,oo.-nr» 

-7,36,309 

.3,47,509 

25,30,908 

30,87,477 

1928 

73 

— ] ,20.40,410 

—2,98,77,920 

.5,10,541 

13,15,084 

18,32,225 

1921) 

70 

—71,81,940 

-2,30,00.«»4 

4.70,211 

15,.5.5,902 

20.20,173 

19:19 

71 i 

—9i,22,070 

—2.30.98,662 

4,70,158 

8,75,280 

13,45,444 


The aforesaid figures supply an eloquent illustration of the burden of 
the managing agents’ numineration on the industry particularly in times 
of difficulty. It will be noticed that during these four years the indu.stry 
ns represented by about 70 mills showed a definite loss running fiom rupees 
seven lacs and odd to nearly rupees three erores after allowing for deprecia¬ 
tion according to income-tax rate.s. We submit—and in this submission 
both the Bomhay and Alimedabad Millowners' As.sociatioiis are with us— 
that depreciation should he a charge on inoduction of any cotton mill, 
Ther<ifore no picture of the state of the industry ea-n be said to he eoju- 
plete which does not state the re.sult of the trading for any year without 
making this charge on the royenues of the industry. Consequently it is 
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■iiidisi)utable that any commission charged by the managing agents on the 
profits of the company without deducting the necessary amount for deprecia¬ 
tion is an inefiuitaiile burden ou tlie industry which is bound to weigh 
must lieavily particularly at a time when it is least able to bear it. Wc 
do not know if any better proof is needed in condemnation of the manag¬ 
ing agency system than that supplied by the fact of the managing agents 
insisting upon their pound of flesh from the industry when it has been 
generally admitted to bo in an anaemic state. Uefoie the Koyal Commission 
on Lalxiur the representatives of the Bombay Millowners’ Assooiaturi in reply 
to a question from Sir Victor Sassoon made, a definite statement on 29th 
November, 1929, that the minimum commission was not taken advantage 
of while the mill was working at a loss (see amswer 5171, Vol. 1, part 2). 
That this reply was highly misleading ean be seen from Exhibit B to our 
previous representation as well as from many other balance sheets, it 
is amazing that Messrs. E. D. Sassoon * Co., Ltd., of which Sir Victor 
Sassoon was the active head in 1928, charged the minimum commission of 
Rs. 1,20,000 in that year though the E. I). Sassoon United Mill.s showed a 
loss of no less than twenty-one lacs. Such minimum coiiimissions have been 
drawn by this firm from other companies also under their charge. 

For the aforesaid I'easoiis it is obvious that the present standard of 
remuneration is neither fair nor equitable. We have seen an argument that 
if labour can earn its wages and the salaried staff their salaries irrespective 
of the state of the industry, why should the managing agents be denied 
remuneration for their labour? We would not have eared to refer to 
this argument had it not been for the fiuit that it has l)een frequently 
advanced in interested quarters in defence of the managing agency 
remuneration. We must therefore point out that the managing agent being 
admittedly an entrepreneur and a capitalist obviously takes the risk of 
fluctuating fortunes of business and as such his position is not comparable 
to that of the fixed income earner. Tri times of prosperity he has made 
fabulous profits out of his connections with cotton mills and it is Imt fair 
that he should not now grouse about the adverse times which iu equity must 
reduce his income proportionately. 

There is one other consideration which wo inu.st bring to the notice 
of the Board as regards tlie managing agents’ remuneration. The point is 
wliether when an industry asks for protection, it is right that tlie manag¬ 
ing agents should bo allowo<l to enjoy remunerations prescrihed by agoncy 
agreements entered into at sr time when conditions were different, and also 
whether they are to ho allowed to receive various kinds of indirect corn- 
mi,ssioiis or imymsnts liercinafter mentioned. This in our opinion is an 
important issue. Tn the light of the facts placed by Us before tile Board, 
it is only fair that the arrangements about remuneration should be revised. 

Que.ition No. .9.7.—We do not know the names of the mills of which costs 
arc given. Tt is thorofore not possible to answer this question as framed. 
We repeat onr request made in conueclion with questions 18 and 19 that 
information aimed at by this question should not in view of its great 
importance and hearing on the general management of mill.s he restricted 
to companies of whicli costs are given. We are constrained to suggest that 
an incomiiletc and iinssihly a misleading picture of the situation would be 
presented if the infonmition aimed at is not asked for from all mill 
companies or at any rate from those who are niemhers of tlie Millowners’ 
Associations. It is well known that iu several cases managing agents receive 
either directly or indilectly allowances or commissions in veSDCct of onr- 
cl’.ases and sales made and insurance placed on behalf of mill.s. Definite 
instances have been brouglit to light where managing agency agreements 
or articles of assneiatiou provide loopholes for indirect sources of additional 
income for the managing agents by aiithoriaing them to contract with 
their compani^'S iu I'Cf.'.iid to supply of consumable and other materials 
and services or iu rcirard to marketing of the Oompaiiv’s products, Tt will 
also he appreciated that the extensive patronage at the disposal of the 
(iianaging agents has, iu certain mills, been made the lever for producing 
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.■Kidilimial income for them through return of commission on purchases of 
materials, sales, inuccadamagc, insurance, etc. We have information in our 
possession to show that managing agents have formed companies mainly 
lor the purpose ol purchasing cotton to he supplied to their mills. Glaring 
cases of scvor.al managing agents joining hands in the formation of com^ 
Ijanies for the supply of mill stores and machinery are evidenced b.y the 
files ill the offico ol the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. The record of 
dividends paid by such comiiauies and the list of the shareholders along 
\\ ith othtjr irifornuition jit our clisposul will provide coiivinciug proof of oui‘ 
contention that the managing agency systtirn has been respousible for 
diveitiiig into other poeliets profits rvhich .should liave gone to eonsolidatc 
the financial rc.sonrces of the industry. Tt is a imittor of common know¬ 
ledge that several managing agents are either agents for foreign insurance 
companies or have certain arrangements for commission with Indian insur¬ 
ance compuriies for hiisiuess placed with tliem. Tt is not possible to state 
the Mto or basis on whicli allowatieo or commission is charged by managing 
agents in this regard; hut at the same time it will not be disputed that 
such arrangements hare not resulted in securing the most advantageous 
terms for the cnmpaiiics under their iiiaiiagenieiit. In.siirance hiisiiiess in 
India in general and in Bombay in particular is comiiionlv known to suffer 
from very acute and inten.sified com,>etition. Under these circum-stances mill 
companies which arc geiicr.illy conside.rcd a good ri.sk ought to lie in a posi¬ 
tion to .seciiro siiKstantial rebates on the premia payable. But as this 
iiisiirapce is plnc<^ through the muuiigiug agent with companies in which 
lie IS directly or indirectly mtercstod the bmiefit of rebate does not accrue 
to the companies wholl.v. It will he seen therefore that the fact of the 
managing agents being tied to a particular insurance company deprives the 

Tnd more advantageous terms 

and also of the letnrn of the rebate of connnissiop iisiiaHv paid hy insm- 
ance companies. ■ ' 

Qitc,H^on- No, .‘J4 ,—Copies of balance .sheets and agency agreements we 
take it, will be supplied by tho iiiill.s of which costs are given. We’ are 
unable to supply them ns we do not know the names of these mills. We 
have copies of several inimaging agency iigrcoinents in our posse.ssion which 
will be supplied to the Board if .so desired. 

Question No. lu the interest of economy, efficiency and purity of 
administration, the management of tho industry reuiiires to be reorganised 
ill the following among other directions. 


Tho management, as is well known, is conducted under the peeuliar 
system of managing agents who have undertaken to mon 5 .ge in terms of 
articles of association and agency agreements. Although the Indian Com¬ 
panies Act lays down that every public company .shall have at least two 
directors, it is somewhat anomalous that tho mutual relations of directors 
and managing agents vis-d-vis the company liave not been defined by the 
Act. The result has been that there is not that statutory control over 
managing agents which is so very desirable. It is no doubt true that a 
good many articles provide that the managing agents are to manage 
subject to tho control and supervision of the Board. Such articles are how¬ 
ever not obligatory. Again in the absence of any provisions defining the 
rights and powers of directors vis-a-vis the managing agents, the so-called 
control and supervision has not been effective. The articles lay down that 
subject to the supervision of the directors tho agents shall have the general 
conduct and management of the business .md affairs of the company and 
that they shall have power generally to make all such arrangements and do 
all such acts and things oti behalf of the eomiiaiiy as may be necessary or 
expedient and a.s are not specifically reserved to be done by the directors. 
The powers of the agents are so wide that in many matters they do not 
feel bound to consult the directors. When one reiiiembeis that the fir.st 
chrei'tor.s are chosen by the agents and that those directors are often the 
members of their firm, their friends or relations, tho mischief resulting from 
the absence of statutory pivjvisions would be oasilv understood- The extent 
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to which the unsatisfactory character of the present position can be 
exploited to the benefit of the managing agent Ls well illustrated by the 
agency agreements and articles of association of certain companies regis¬ 
tered ill Ahniedabad so recently as last year. We attach hei'ewith notes 
from these articles and agency agreements (marked 13) which will show 
that managing agents haio arrogated to themselves certain powers to tin: 
txchinon of directofs hy laying down that directors are to do such acts 
and to oxeicisc such ijowens o/i(>/ ns art: not oxclusivclij viotfinl in the 
utjents. Such .stipulations curtail the powers of directors which we submit 
ought to remain supreme at all times and turn managing agents irom 
managers into masters—a development wliich is highly prejudicial to tlie 
growth and progress of the industiy on sound and healthy lino.s. 

As stated above, tlie object of conferring iKnvers of control and super¬ 
vision to <liroctor.s over managing agents is to provide a safeguard against 
mismanagement. In actual practice however it has become a farce and a- 
delusion. While the law lay.s down that there should be at least two 
directors, it does not lay down that directors should he independent, with 
the result that Boards of Directors are packed up with the agent’s partners 
or his friends or relations. Thus though the managing agent is the manager 
of the company and as .such should be subject to effective control or super¬ 
vision on behalf of the real interests, vir,., the sharuhoklevs. it is he who 
in practice acts as the controller of the company. It will thus be seen 
that amendment of the Indian Companies Act is a nine qmi non in any 
scheme of reorganisation of management of the indu.stry. The suggestions 
for such amendment are detailed later on. 

As the managing agent has made it convenient to pack the Board with 
a sufficient number of the members of lii.s firm reinforced by lus friends 
and relations, the Boards of Directors instead of exercising powers of 
superintendence and control have, been found in many cnse.s to be cither 
ignorant of the actual state of affairs or to he willynilly acquiescing in all 
that is done by the managing agent. A very recent experience of ours w-il! 
illustrate the point. Transfers of shares in a company in the name of a 
shareholder were refu.sed because the shareholder had occasion in another 
company to criticise the management which happened to be substantially 
the same for that company. Another instance of a somewhat similar 
character was experienced when two companies under the management of 
Messrs. E. D. Sassoon & Co., Ltd., refused to transfer shares to the name 
of a member of our Committee because we mo.st strongly criticised their 
I’ecent action of compelling their companies to convert portions of their 
rupee indebtedness to them into gold dollar liabilities—an action which has 
been so widely condemned throughout the City. Though this may he 
regarded as a small matter in the management of companies, we submit 
it is sufficiently indicative of the conditions prevalent in the industry where 
the managing agent has become the virtual master of the company. Tlie 
direction in which therefore the reform is needed is the vesting of real 
power in directors and in .shareholders for the management of tlie company. 
In our previous representation we have met the contention that siicli 
powers exist at present and we do not propose to cover the same ground 
here. 

Having dealt with the question of control of management by the pj-o- 
prietors through a majority of independent directors who should be uncon¬ 
nected with the managing agents, we would now proceed to indicate the 
other directions in which the management .should bo reorganised. Our idea 
of independent directors obviously is opposed to the bane of multiple 
directorships which in our opinion is responsible for the weakness of manage¬ 
ment and for the possibilities of slackness and lack of honesty in certain 
cases. We are attaching herewith a list of directorships (marked “ C ”) held 
by gome individuals illustrating the prevalence of this evil in Bonibav. 
Making the fullest possible allowance for the exceptional ability and busi¬ 
ness experience of these gentlemen, it pa.s.se8 our comprehension that thov 
ape such supermen as to he able to conscientiously discharge their duties 
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towards the shareholders when aa many as sixty-five directorships are held 
hy one individual of which thirty-five are of cotton mill companies. Wliilst 
refusing to believe that .such directors lulfil our conception of a diicctor 
of a joint stock company we cannot help referring also to the potential 
dangers underlying the interlinking of wide and varied interests throng); 
.sinrh multiple directorships. Onr list will show that certain gentlemen who 
are members of firms of managing agents of more than a rlosen coinpanici- 
have also deemed fit .and jn'oper to become directors of other coinpunic.s not 
only in the same industry but in other indnstric.s also. We ask it it is fair 
to the shareholders of the compniiies of which they are managing agents 
that instead of devoting their whole eucrg\', time and attontinn to thoit 
own companies, they sliould accept outside directorships. We contend that 
the multiple directorships have resulted from the concentration of the rein? 
of business control in a few hands who at present wield the patronage 
of .appointing directors on most of the companies in Bombay. The com¬ 
plaint made that suitable directors are not available is entirely ground¬ 
less and can only emanate fiom interested (piarters wdio naturally wish 
to perpetuate vested interests by making direelorships their close preserve. 
We have reasons to state that whenever new directors h.ave been appointed 
at the instance of onr Association, these directors have invariably proved 
most useful.’ These cases prove ine.st eonclnsively that the contention as 
regard.s the paucity of suitable talent for company director.ship is baseless. 
That our companies suffer from the existence of guinea-pig directors c.an be 
amply substantiated from onr experience. When an Industria-list and 
Financier of the experience of Mr. •!. A. Wadia informed the last Tariff 
Board that “ the majority of the Directors w’hcther they arc Directors of 
Banks or Directors of mills hardly take, much intere.st iu the concerns. If 
they are a bit active then they go ” it cle.arly urges the imperative neces- 
."ity of bringing about the suggested reform in this regard. Our complaint 
against managing agents of mills accepting directorships of ether mill 
companies is justified on the ground that where tho mills have been known 
to ho most successfully managed, the managing agents of such mills have 
scrupulously refrained from the temptation of accepting numerous diiector- 
ships in other comsorns. We suggest, therefore, that this growing evil of 
multiple direetorship.s should be banned hv a suitable provision in the 
Tnfliiin Companies Act on lines similar to tho.so recently followed in Gormanv 
where the law has been amended to prohibit multiple directorships as will 
be Seen fzom the following extract appearing in the Investors Chronicle and 
Meui'y Mai'kct Review, dated the 2Cth Septeznber, 19.11: — 

“Regulating ‘Multiple’ Directors:—A refozm of German Share Com- 
luiny Law to secure that nobfidy is pormittod to be a member of more than 
twonly Booi-d.s affects 13.3 persons. 

Herr Jacob Goldschmidt of the Darmstadter und National B:ink has held 
the j-eeord with 114 of such posts, of w'hich he must now relinquish 94. 
l-lerr lois Hagen and Herr Heinrich von Stoin each held GO. Twenty-fii’e 
other persons held hetweoii them over 1,000 direetorshlps.” 

Tho last Tariff Boaixl recommended that at least one member of each 
firm of managing agents should Imve received technical training. We hiive 
to invite the irttention of the Board to the eoi respondence we had with the 
Millow'ners’ A.ssocintion, Borahay irh/r Ex-liihit D to our previous representa¬ 
tion), from which it w-ill be seen fhat the millowmers have not taken any 
action whatever on this very importaut recommendation. We fail to under¬ 
stand whv ;i firm of nmnaging agents which in one ease controls as maiiv 
ns thirteen mills should not have seen the desirability of ('nrrving out this 
1 ccommendation. Absence of surli qualifications lias uaturnlly made the 
managing agents dependent upon outsiders and the emplovraeiit of highly 
paid superintendents and other olTii.-ers will in our oniuion be obviated if a 
rneinher of the m.nnaging agents’ firm possr.ssed the neeessarv technical 
qualifientiens. The need for this reform is so obvious that it would be 
superfluous to emphasise it and we can only urge the Board to insist upon 
the prompt compliance with this recommendation, 
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The weakening influence of directors should now be effectively checked 
by restricting the right of the managing agent to be represented on thf' 
Board by only one member of the Arm. 

We are convinced that the abolition of the managing agency system 
would be the best method for rationalising the management of the industry. 
We are however alive to the difflculties created by the continued existence 
of this system for a number of years past and are painfully driven to the 
conclusion that whilst an old system cannot at once be dispensed with roi)t 
and branch without causing some disturbance to the industry the only alter¬ 
native left open to us is to suggest means for the minimising of the evils 
besetting this system. At any rate we would insist that the present law 
should be amended in such a way as to make the managing agency system 
void in future for all Joint Stock Companies. 

The period of managing agency contracts varies from flfteen to ninety- 
nine years with provisions which ensure their continuance after expiry till 
the agents resign. These contracts may therefore be described as virtually 
perpetual. We are not unaware of clauses in a few agreements providing 
for removal of managing agents but the actual effecting of this removal 
is generally hedged around with practjcally insuperable difficulties. It is 
therefore very essential that the period Of managing agency contracts 
.sl'.ould he limited hy law to 7 years in the Arst instance with power to 
shareholders in general meeting to renew the same for a like period. We 
further urge that on the roeommend.stinn of tho directors it should be 
open to -shareholders to remove the managing agent any time during the 
currency of the agreement for incompetence or mismanagement. Another 
point arising out of the man.agine .sgenc.y agreement is the managing agents’ 
right to assign the agreement. This opens out possibilities of foisting on the 
company undesirable parties as managing agents who may purchase tlie 
agency for a mone.v consideration thus militating against efficient manage¬ 
ment. We urge therefore that the right of assignment should be declared 
void on lines similar to section 151 of tho New English Companies .\ct 
already referred to in our previous representation. Further the right of 
the managing agent to mortgage a part or wholo of his commission should he 
taken away as it lays tho management open to outside influence wliich may 
not be in the best interest of the oompanr. Moreover, there is anothcu’ 
standpoint from which the .abolition of this right is rendered necessary. 
The sole raison d'etre of the managing agency system is the Anancial stand¬ 
ing of tho managing agent behind his company. Tf therefore the managing 
agent is reduced to a Anancial state where he has to mortgage his com¬ 
mission this jnstlfication of the managing agency system vanishes. The 
mortgaging of such commissions in the past has been done without the 
previous knowledge or consent of the shareholders .and b.as invariably led 
to deterioration of the credit of the company. 

Tho compensation clause iu agency agreements entitling the agents to 
the payment of compensation in the event of liquidation should be declared 
void as such clause Iws'des operating as an unjustiAable drain on tbo 
resources of tho company doAnitelv acts as a bar to the consideration of 
nvoieots like amalgam.'itioii with other companies or the wider question of 
bringing iiliout a general merger with a view to increased efficiency oi' to 
secure larger internal economies in management. Though the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association has not vet thought At to vouchsafe to the public all 
the reasons for abandoning the Tnerger scheme wo presume that the effec¬ 
tual oan-ying out of that scheme was obstruete<l bv tbo existence of such 
clauses in the m.anaging agenov agreements. A similar clause which guarnvi- 
tees the continuance of the same agenc.v in the event of the business of the 
company being transferred to another company also ouerates in the same 
way as described above and this clause also should be declared void. 

Times withoiit number it has been dinned into our ears that the manag¬ 
ing agents who are supposed to bear responsibility of arranging Anance for 
the concerns they manage have made heava’ sacriAces. It does not however 
appear to have been widely realised that the difficnlties and embarrassment? 
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caused tu the agents in times of prolonged depression are to a large measure 
the creation of the managing agents themselves. We cannot make our- 
■selves believe that the alleged responsibility is so real because if that were 
so managing agents would not be so very anxious to multiply their respon¬ 
sibilities by undertaking the agencies of numerous concerns. In our opinion 
there are so numerous many-sided attractions round the agency that they 
obviously must be by experience more compensating than the difficulties aris¬ 
ing out of arraTigement of finance. The concentration of agencies there¬ 
fore in the same firm is bound to load to increased embarrassments in 
difficult periods and must therefore be checked. 

We have endeavoured to set out in these replies and our previous 
representation the variou.s ways and forms in which the managing agents 
can and do supplement their income from the concerns under their control 
ill addition to their managing agency remuneration. We are convinced that 
these indirect sources of income have placed the managing agents in a 
position which cannot be reconciled with their duties and obligations to their 
concerns. The pursuit of such gains has in several cases had the pernicious 
effect not only of lowering the agents in the estimation of the shareholders 
but has also led to indifferent and inefficient management. We are there¬ 
fore of the considered opinion that the managing agency sy.stem even in 
existing concerns can only bo tolerated if the possibilities of making such 
gains are entirely eliminated by a legislative provision making it penal for 
the managing agent to derive directly or indirectly any income other 
than the prescribed agency remuneration and the interest ‘or dividend on 
bis financial stake in the concern. We believe that a legislative enact- 
inont of this character will leave the managing agency system so effectively 
shorn of its attractions that there will be little anxiety for the unseemly 
multiplication of agency interests which has been onr unfortunate experi¬ 
ence in the past. The suggested provision will stimulate efficienesy and 
confidence in mill Management as already stated in our previous repre¬ 
sentation (para. 21). 

• We consider that a general merger of tho different units engaged in the 
industry in Bombay appears under the existing circumst.nnces to be the 
most practicable course for the salvation of the industry. We are not 
unaware of an attempt made in 1930 in this direction, but the reasons given 
for the abandonment of .such a scheme can hardly be believed to be con¬ 
clusive evidence of insuperable difficulties in the way of achieving such .a 
merger. There has been a lively apprehension in several quarters not 
unfriendly to the Bombay Millowners’ Association that the real rocks on 
which the ship of the merger scheme foundered have not yet been disclosed. 
In this connection the “ Times of India ” after mentioning the two reasons 
made public for the abandonment of the scheme wrote as follows in its 
is.sue of 9th April, 19.31; — 

“ This however is only part of the story, and its circulation gives 
the erroneous impression that tho blame for the failure of the scheme 
rests entirely with Government. The facts are that Government offered 
to remit half the stamp duty and negotiations between the Merger 
Committeo and Government on that issue, and between the Commit¬ 
tee and the Imperial Bank on the loan proposal, had not concluded 
when a new development aro.se. With the brightening of trade pros¬ 
pects an important group of mills and several individual mills took 
the view that the.v could do better for themselves by remaining out¬ 
side the merger. The representatives of the other groups pointed out 
that any large withdrawals would alter the whole basis of the scheme. 
They were prepared to amalgamate on certain conditions with the 
original number of mills, but the same conditions did not apply to 
smaller groupings since one big factor, local competition, would still 
persist. Ultimately the Committee agreed to postpone further discus¬ 
sion of the merger indefinitely on the ground, firstly, of the difficulty 
with Government and the Imperial Bank, and secondly, of the desire 
of certain mills to withdraw.’* 
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The above comments merely reflect a widely held impression that the 
undertaking given by the millowners on the eve of the grant of p'rotection 
in 1930 to put their house in order was forgotten with the better prospects 
ensured through protection and an iiitensified campaign of Svadeshi. It is 
clear that any merger scheme to bo successful must iinolve some sacrifice 
on the part of the different units in the industry and their relative 
managements. It is therefore pertinent to inquire how far the different 
units and their relative managements were prepared to make sacrifices in 
the interest of the industry as a whole. The millowners to our knowledge 
have done nothing to explain this aspect of the situation. In para. 36 
of their preliminary representation, the Bombay Millowners’ Association has 
stated that the “ scheme had to he abandoned owing to the financial and 
other difficulties inherent in it.” It would certainly assist the present 
inquiry if a descrijrtion of the “ other difficulties ” referred to were now 
made public. Even assuming that a general merger is not a practical 
proposition, we urge that the basic idea of co-operative effort should be ap¬ 
plied at least to certain departments of the industry. The need for such 
co-operative effort ha.s been repeatedly recognised. The Bombay Government 
in the White Paper issued in 1930 observed as follow.s: — 

“ Such matters as the grouping of mills for specialisation in parti¬ 
cular kinds of cloth, joint buying and joint marketing, writing down of 
capital and co-operative effort generally, are being closely ex.amined by 
the Millowners’ Association.” 

Further Mr. Lalji Naranji as Deputy Chairman of the Millowners’ 
Association in his speech at the Annual General Meeting held in February, 
1930, referring to the desirability of standardising the production of certain 
types of goods said “ the. days when the individual mill could afford to 
chalk out its own lines of production are in my ojiinion gone and the end 
to work for must be the general good of the whole indu.stry ”. We entirely 
concur with this very true expression of an urgent need for the industry 
but regret that noble sentiments of this character emanating from respon¬ 
sible spokesmen of the industry have not been translated into actual prac¬ 
tice. We believe that the team work suggested by Mr. Lalji in one direc¬ 
tion is not only desirable but certainly practicable in this and other direc¬ 
tions. It passes our comprehension why purchases of raw material, stores, 
etc., and sales of fini.shed products cannot be arranged on co-operative or 
joint lines particularly when the industry in Bombay possesses an organised 
nucleus for such an effort in the Millowners’ Association. We repeat that 
if every unit in the industry realises that the end to work for must be the 
general good of the whole industry there can be no difficulty in organising 
separate companies for the specific purpose of, say, purchasing raw material 
and stores, arranging freights for imported articles or of marketing the 
products of the industry. It cannot be denied that such an organisation, 
which of course assumes some self-abnegation on the part of the individual 
mill agents, is fraught with immense potentialities of effecting not only 
economies .md eliminating waste hut also of ensuring a fortified position to 
exact bargaining terms for purchases and sales. We cannot understand why 
such an organisation, say, for the purchases of stores cannot be immediately 
formed when as stated previously special companies for similar objects have 
been hitherto formed ns a joint venture b,y several managing agents. 

The results shown by a predominant majority of the mill companies in 
Bombay for the past few vears have been either definite los.ses or such small 
profits as not to prove sufficient even to provide normal depreciation. Even 
the protection granted in 1930 has not enabled the industry to earn such 
profits as would make possible any return on the capital invested in most 
of these companies. We take it that no scheme of protection which results 
in the industry not being enabled to .show a reasonable return on canitaj 
can be regarded as adequate. The question, therefore, of limiting dividend 
until certain conditions have been sati.sfied hardly arises. We cannot how¬ 
ever help pointing out that the shareholders of most of the cotton mill 
Companies in Bombay have gone absolutely without any return on tlieir 
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investments for years past. It would therefore be most unfair to deny 
them participation in the prosperity of the industry should it eventuate 
as a lesult of adequate protection that, we urge, ought to be granted to 
the industry and of the achievement of the variou.s economies and savings 
that could be effectfxl if our suggestions in that regard are carried out. 
We submit that after full provision is made for normal depreciation a fail' 
return on the capital invested should not be ■withheld if the employment 
of fresh capital in the industry is not to be permanently discouraged. 

Some of the matters arising on question No. 35 such as the carrying out 
of the recommendations of the previous Tariff Board, the clo,ser touch with 
consuming centres and with labour, etc., etc., having already been dealt with 
in our previous representation, wo do not propose to deal with them again 
on this occasion. We would only add that the Board will be good enough 
to insist upon the industry currying out their recommendations as regards 
reorganisation of management and other matters and will also suggest 
measures which will ensui’e that their recommendations will he carried 
nut. 

Question No. -Ul .—The Companies Act is bad enough, there is a lot 
to be uprooted and a lot to he replanted,” declared Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakui'das at the meeting of the Federation of Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry held on 9th April, 19.T1, at Delhi (vide page 192 of the Proceed¬ 
ings). If a geiitleinaii lik<! Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas occupying 42 
directorships in different companies covering various industries, can give 
expression to his feelings in regard to the character of the Clompanies Act 
in such strong language, the Board may well imagine the feelings of the 
average investor on the point. Our experience of the working of the 
Indian Companies Act has convinced us that it is an extremely unsatis¬ 
factory and antiquated piece of legislation absolutely inadequate to meet 
the conditions created after the war. Its ineffectiveness in several matter.s 
particularly in the direction of controlling the managing agency system, 
which as already pointed out has lent itself to several abuses, has com¬ 
pletely .shaken the confidence of the investor and to that extent, it may be 
stated, the dcvelo)imcnt of the cotton mill industry has been udversel>' 
affected. It would prolong this enquiry inordinately if we were to dwell 
ui>on all the numerous matters in respect of which amendments in the 
Companies Act have become necessaiy. This may be a subject for separate 
enquiry at the hands of a representative committee and we trust the 
Board will prc.ss upon the Government of India the urgent necessity of 
appointing a committee to report upon the amendments necessary in the 
Companies Act. In the meantime we would bring to the notice of the 
Board a few points upon which legislative or other action is immediately 
necessary in the interests of the community in general and the investing 
public in particular. 

Our suggestions in this regal'd are as follows; — 

(1) No managing agent .should be allowed to charge managing agency 
commission except on the basis of a percentage on the net profits of manu¬ 
facture. 

(2) In the calculation of the nnuiuglng agency commission debenture in¬ 
terest and depreciation should lie deducted from profit. 

(3) No managing agent should be allowed to charge office allowance. 

(4) The pi actice of charging commission on production or sale should he 
prohibited. 

(5) Shareholders should be at liberty to remove a managing agent 'for 
incompetence, mismanagement or other reasons by a resolution in general 
meeting. 

(6) Not more than one member of the agents’ firm should he a director 
of the company. 
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(7) Any article or provision puiportiug to restrict the i^on'ors of control 
and supervision of the directors over the managing agents should be declared 
void. 

(8) The mutual relations of the managing agents and directors vis-a-vix 
the company should be properly defined. 

(9) The rights and powers of directors itis-d-vis the managing agents 
should be properly defined. 

(10) The managing agent should be debarred from assigning his agency 
or office to any person except with the consent of shareholders obtained 
through a special resolution. 

(11) The managing agent should bo debarred from mortgaging his 
remuneration except with the consent of shareholders. 

(12) All clauses in the agency agreement authorising the managing agent 
to receive compensation on winding np or otlierwise should be declared > ()id. 

(13) All clauses in the managing agency agreement authorising the 
managing agent, in the event of the company’s business being transferred to 
another company, to act as the agent of the transferee company or whicli 
prohibit the transfer of the company’s business to another company unless 
the managing agent is appointed the agent of the transferee company, 
should be declared void. 

(14) All clauses in the agency agreement authorising the managing agent 
to act as buying and/or selling agent of the company or which authorise 
him to contract with the company or to occupy any place of profit in the 
company other than his office of managing agent should he declared void. 

(15) It should be made penal for the managing agent to receive directly 
or indirectly any profit, commission, allowance, payment, compensation or 
aijy other remuneration either through himself or others in respect of work 
done, services rendered or contracts entered into except his agency remunera¬ 
tion prescribed by the-agency agreement and the pre-scribed interest on his 
financial stake in the concern. 

(16) In no case should the period of the agency agreement be of more 
tlian seven years’ duration with poiver to the shareholders to renew the 
same. 

(17) Agency agreements should not be varied, modified or renewed, nor 
should the agenc.v commission be increased except with the consent of the 
shareholders obtained through an extraordinary resolution, 

(18) Names of partners in the managing agents’ firm with changes therein 
sliould be recorded in a register to be kept for the purpose. If other 
persons are interested in the commission their iiames with full particulars 
of their interests should also be recorded. This register should always Im; 
open to inspection of .shareholders. 

(19) Managing agents should he bound to carry out the orders of tlie 
shareholders in general meeting assembled. 

(20) The managing agency system in regard to new rompanies to be 
declared void. 

(21) Three-fourths of the total number of directors should be independent 
of the managing agent. 

Our grounds for th(! reforms aimed at by the afor(waid items have 
already been stated. 

(22) An interested director should not be considered part of the quorum 
and all articles to the contrary should be declared void. 

We have come across articles which lay down that interested directors 
shall be counted in quorum notwithstanding their interest (see for 
example Article 130 of the Ahmedabad Advance Mills, Ijtd.. Article 
131 of the Central India Spinning, Weaving and Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., and Article 107 of the Apollo Mills, Ltd.). Thus where in a 
company possessing a Board consisting of five directors the prescribed 
quorum is of three directors and if at a meeting of the Board three 
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directors attend two o£ whom are interested in any question before 
the meeting such question can be decided by the vote of the remaining 
director only which is obviously most undesirable. We would like to .add 
that under a legal ruling-interested directors are not considered part 
of the quorum. But it is not clear whether this ruling will apply 
where the articles themselves prescribe that interested directors should 
be counted in a quorum. We may also add that in the articles of 
association of British mill companies such provisions are generally not 
inserted [see, for example, Article 105 of the British Thread Mills, Ltd., 
and Article 103 of the Salts (Saltaire), Ltd.]. 

(23) The office of a dirisctor .should be vacated if he occupies any other 
office or place of profit either under the company or the managing agent. 

The object aimed at is apparent. We are following to a large extent 
the principle laid down in clause 77 (h) of Table A. As a matter Of 
fact there are some companies which have adopted this or a similar 
clause in their articles. 

(24) Every director should declare that he holds his qualification shares 

in his own right. He should be liable to penalty in case of false declara^ 
tion. < 

The object of this provi.sion Ls self-evident. 

(26) At every annual general meeting half the total number of directors 
should retire. Shareholders wishing to nominate other directors in place 
of those retiring should not be required to give more than four days’ 
notice. 

This suggestion has been made in order that every director may 
retire at the end of two years. In several cases shareholders are required 
to give eight to ten days’ notice if they want to propose any person 
other than a retiring director. Tt is difficult to comply with this condi¬ 
tion when balance .sheets are received generally eight days before the 
date of the meeting. 

(26) It should be competent to .shareholders in general meeting to appoint 
additional directors without previous notice. 

The power aimed at is essential. As a matter of fact articles of 
several companies give this power to shareholders. In those cases 
however where the power is not given difficulties have been experienced 
if shareholders want to put in their own directors at the annual general 
meeting. 

(27) It should be competent to shareholders to remove a director by a 

resolution in general meeting. , 

A number of articles of association provide that directors can be 
removed by a special resolution only. This is most unfair. We do not 
understand why when directors cun be appointed by an ordinary resolu¬ 
tion they could not be removed by a similar resolution. Anybody having 
e.xperience of the difficulties which the shareholders have to undergo 
in obtaining the three-fourths majority which the special resolution 
requires will agree that such articles are not in the interests of share¬ 
holders. 

(28) No directors should be allowed to attend or to be present at the 
board meeting when any contract or arrangement in which he is directly 
or indirectly inteiested or concerned is under consideration by the Board. 
Such contract or arrangement sliould not be sanctioned except by a majority 
of three-fourths of the directors present at the meeting of which special 
notice should have been given to the Board. 

This is a very essential safeguard. 

(29) The company should keep a register in which should he kept parti¬ 
culars of contracts or arrangements entered into between it and its directors. 
These particulars sliould also include the date of the Board’s resolution 
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authorising the contract or arrangement, the names of the directors present 
at the meeting and the names of those who voted for or against the contract 
or arrangement. This register should be open to inspection by shareholders. 

At present there is nothing for the shareholders to know what arrange¬ 
ments or contracts are made between directors and their companies. 
Managing Agents hesitate to give to shareholders information as regards 
the names of directors present. They decline to give the names of 
those who voted for or against the contract or arrangement between 
the Directors and the company. It is the right of the shareholders tc 
know how far their concern is being made use of for the personal 
benefit of the Directors. If a register of the kind suggested is kepi 
shareholders will have an opportunity of keeping themselves informed on 
this point. 

(dO) Managing Agents and Directors should be debarred from lending the 
company’s funds to themselves or to any persons or firms in whicli they .are 
interested or with which they are connected. 

This suggestion obviously dues not require any reasons to commend it. 

(31) Managing Agents and Directors should be ijrohibited from investing 
the company’s funds in a sister mill managed by the same managing agents 
except with the consent of shareholders in general meeting. 

The previous Tariff Board has expressed itself against the practice of 
investing funds in sister mills. In view of the facts already placed 
before the Board it will be seen that the necessity for this leform is 
urgent. 

(32) Directors should be hound to supply to shareliolders such statements 
and particulars as may be demanded by them by a resolution in general 
meeting. 

This is very essential in order to make directors responsible to share¬ 
holders. 

(38) Directors should be prohibited from changing the currency of a 
loan except with the consent of shareholders in general meeting. 

In view of what has happened in regard to the change of rupee loans 
into gold dollar loans in a group of mill.s managed by the Sassoons 
this provision has become absolutely necessary. 

(34) The Chairman of the meeting should bo bound to adjourn the 
meeting if so demanded by the majority present in person at the meeting. 

Several articles contain a provision that the Chairman will not be bound 
to adjourn the meeting although in the opinion of the majority of 
shareholders present such adjournment is necessary. It is our experience 
that. this discretion.nry power vested in the Chairman has been abused 
on certain occasions and has operated to the serious inconvenience of 
•shareholders. Article 62 of the British Tliread Mills, Limited, and 
Article 62 of Salts (Saltaire), Limited, show that the Chairman will 
be bound to adjourn the meeting if so desired by the meeting. 

(35) Persons to be appointed directors should not be those who are already 
directors of a specified number of companies to be fixed by the Statute. 

This is suggested in order to remedy the evil of multiple directorships 
which we have already di.scussed. We may add that recently Mr. .Justice 
Page of the Calcutta High Court observed: — 

“ The case before him boldly illustrated the d.anger of having the 

same persons on the Boards of too many companies, for they would 

not thereby be able to do their duty to all ” (see Capital, dated the 

15th March, 1928, page 629). 

(36) No two persons who are partners of the same firm or are directors 
of the same private limited company or one of whom is an agent for tlie 
other or for the mercantile firm of which the other is a partner should bo 
eligible to act as directors of the mill company. 
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This is suggested in order to avoid directorates being turned into 
happy family circles. 

(37) Managing Agents ami Birectora should not solicit proxies for the 
appointment of auditors. 

In the case of appointment of auditors it is most essential that the, 
auditors should feel that they do not owe their appointment to the 
influence of patronage of managing agents or directoi-s. We would likt- 
to bring to the notice of tho Board the following passage at page 89 of 
that famous book “ Britain’s ludnstrial Future; In particular it should 
be illegal for Birectors to .solicit proxies or to vote as regards the 
appointment or removal of Anditor.s, who should be given a statutory 
right to attend and apeak at all general meetings of the company ”. 

(38) Managing Agents and Birectors should be debatted from soliciting 
proxies on any matter in wliich they are directly or indirectly interested. 

The reform aimed at is absolutely necessary. Th(! views of the Associa¬ 
tion will be am[>lified in oral evidence. 

(39) Birectors’ reports should be filed with the llcgistrar and should con¬ 
tain inter alia particulars of the number of Board meetings held during the 
year and tho number of meetings attended by each Birector. The names 
of directors should be .stated on the face of tlie report and if any director 
has resigned during the year, that fact should be clearly stated along with 
the reasons for sneh resignation. 

It is essential to carry out tho suggestion made. We have come 
across certain cases in which tho fact of resignation of directors has not 
been referred to in the Birectois’ report. Hence the .suggestion mado 
in the latter part of the item. 

(40) Section 36 of the Companies Act should be so altered as to enable 
shareholders to take copies or extracts of the register of shareholders. 

At present under a legal decision a shareholder can only inspect tho 
register but cannot take copy of it or extraots therefrom. He can of 
course claim to obtain copies on payment. Tn practice it has been found 
that the supply of copies by the company causes delay which frequently 
defeats the object for which cropie.s are jequired. The sugge.stion is 
made to remove this difficulty. 

(41) Articles giving power to directors to refuse to transfer shares 
should be declared void in so far as they relate to fully paid shares. 

This point has been dealt with already and will be amplified in oral 
evidence. 

(42) The annual general meeting should be held within four months from 
the close of the year. The notice .and tho balance sheet should be sent at 
least three weeks before the date of the nieetiilg. 

Our experience has shown that company meetings are being inordinately 
delayed in several cases. Again we have found that eight days’ notice 
generally given by companies is wholly inadequate in that it gives 
very little time to shareholders to be ready to take concerted action 
if it becomes necessary to do so. 

(43) The minutes of general mootings should bo ojjen to shareholders’ 
inspection. 

Inspection of minutes of general meetings is permitted by Section 21 (1) 
of the English Companies Act, 1929. 

(44) It should be obligatory on the auditors to check the quantities of 
stock to certify the same. 

The reform aimed at has been recommended by the previous Tariff 
Board and it is submitted that it should be put into effect by a 
legislative provision. The fact that several mill companies expressly 
state in their balance sheets that quantities have been certified by 
auditors shows that there should be no real difficulty about the matter. 
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(45) It should bo open to auditors to communicate to shareholders 
anything which in their opinion is likely to intiuenco their judgment in 
regard to the affairs or the management ot the company. 

This is an essential provision which we propose to amplify in onr oral 
evidence. 

(46) There should be a provision in the Indian Companies Act rendering 
auditors liable for omission to state inateriul facts in their reports and in the 
Iiresentation of the accounts. 

In our opinion this is very essential. Under section 282 of the 
Indian Companies Act auditors are liable to penalty for wilfully making 
false statements. There is however nothing to show that they would be 
similarly liable if they omit to state material facts in their reports and 
in the presentation of the accounts. 

(^47) Auditors should attend and have a right to speak at all general 
meetings of the company. 

This right is granted by section 134 (2) of the English Companies Act, 
1929. 

(48) Indemnity clauses in articles of Association should be declared void. 

In England indenmity clauses have been held as militating against 

efficiency (see paras. 46 and 47 of the report of the English Companies 
Act Ameudineiit Committee). Under section 152 of the English Com¬ 
panies Act, 1929, indemnity clauses have been declared void. 

(49) Accounts of mill companies at places other than those where the 
registered office is situate should be audited by the statutorj- auditors, but if 
that is not possible, by local auditors whose certificates must be annexed to 
the accounts. The appointment of local auditors should be in the hands 
of shareholders. 

The reform aimed at is in the right direction. 

(60) In the balance sheet of a mill company the relative values of stocks 
ol cottott, cloth and yarn should be separately shown. 

This is not compulsory at present with the result tliat certain com¬ 
panies show the relative values of different stocks w'hereas others do not. 
This is a matter upon which shareholders are entitled to information 
and it is submitted that a statutory provision is essential. 

(61) The mode of valuation of stocks and investments should be fixed 
by the statute and not kept loose as at present. 

This point has been explained in para. 30 of our first representation. 
Instances have come to light where the looseness of the law has enabled 
companies to resort to manipulations in the valuation of their stocks. 
It is therefore submitted that the mode of valuation should be definitely 
proscribed by the Statute. 

(52) Profit and loss account should be attached to every balance sheet and 
should be considered part of the balance sheet. It should show, under the 
most convenient heads, the amount of gross income distinguishing the several 
sources from which it is derived and the amount of gross expenditure distin¬ 
guishing the same under the most convenient heads. The following items 
of expenditure should be .shown separately in the profit and ]o.ss account: — 

(i) cotton, 

(ii) yarn purcliased, 

(iii) coal and fuel, 

(iv) electric power consumption, 

(v) stores, 

(vi) dyeing and bleaching charges, 

(vii) mill salaries, 

(viii) mill wages, 

(ix) interest, 
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(x) fire insurance, 

(xi) rent, 

(xii) municipal rates and taxes, 

(xiii) brokerage, 

(xiv) office establishment, 

(xv) directors’ fees, 

(xvi) auditors’ fees, 

(xvii) printing, stationery and advertisement, 

(xviii) law charges, 

(xix) agents’ commission. 

(xx) cloth selling agents’ commission, 

(xxi) yarn selling agents’ commission, 

(xxii) other eliarges not specifically provided for (giving detail). 

Under the present law, companies are not required .to publish profit 
and loss accounts. Taking advantage of this position certain mill com¬ 
panies do not publish their profit and loss account although in the 
majority of cases such accounts are published. A statutory provision 
is therefore e.ssential. In Kngland also the publication of a profit and 
loss account has now been made obligatory [see section 123 (1) of the 
English Companies Act, 1929], We consider that the information 
required is very essential in the interests of shareholders. After all the 
object of a profit and loss account is to inform the shareholders of the 
different sources of income and the different heads of expenditure. 
Unless shareholders have the information proposed it is not possible for 
them to watch the affairs of their companies. The very fact that 
.several companies published their profit and loss account in the manner 
suggested goes to belie the objection often urged that such information 
will help competitors. We iiope to amplify this point in our oral 
evidence. 

(53) A statement certified by the auditors should be attached to the 
profit and loss account showing the manner in which the managing agents’ 
commission has been calculated. 

In our opinion the statement proposed is essential. 

(54) Section 91 (d) of the Indian Companies Act provides that the agent 
should specify in a memorandum the terms of those contracts in which the 
company is an undisclosed principal. It also provides that this memorandum 
should be laid before the directors at the next meeting. The object of this 
provision is to prevent agents’ contracts from being transferrcxl to the com¬ 
pany. The section however does not effectively check the evil aimed at 
in as much as there is nothing in law to require the agent to cull a meeting 
of the directors within a particular period and lay the memorandum 
before them. It is therefore suggested that the' section be so amended as 
to make it obligatory upon the agent to circulate the memorandum among 
the directors without delay, say, within 48 hours of the transaction. 

(65) The general form of pro.xy must be abolished. 

On principal the system of general proxies is most undesirable. 

(56) Proxies should be allowed to be lodged 24 hours before the tune 
of the meeting. 

There are articles which require jiroxies to be lodged 48 hours or 72 
hours before the time of the meeting. These artjples operate to the 
serious inconvenience of shareholders. 

(57) All proxies lodged iu the company’s office should be open to inspection 
of shareholders. 

This provision is badly wanted. There is no reason why the manage, 
ment alone should have the privilege of knowing the proxy position 
and taking steps secretly to obtain letters of cancellation. Again the 



inspection proposed will enable the shareholders to know exactly the 
number of proxies lodged thereby preventing the management from 
putting in proxies after the prescribed time. 

Conclusion .—We do not propose to discuss at length the various grounds 
on which the claims of the industry for adequate protection are based. In 
this connection we concu)' substantially with the arguments advanced by 
the Millowners’ Association of Bombay, that foreign competition, and parti¬ 
cularly competition from Japan has been intensified to such an extent that 
it is not possible even for mills which can claim a reasonable degree of effi¬ 
cient management to show an adequate return on the capital invested. The 
industry was faced with very acute difficulties till a few months ago, and 
this position has been considerably aggravated by Japan going off the 
gold standard. That the depreciation in yen since the beginning of this year 
has caused havoc to our industry can hardly now he disputed, as even 
the tTOvernment of India have recognised the unprecedented nature of 
the competition resulting from this factor. It is fortunately for the industry 
that the Government have been good enough to refer this question as an 
urgent matter to the Tariff Board, and it is widely expected that some 
assistance would be forthcoming in the way of executive action. But it is 
also realised that the action which is proposed to he taken to check Japanese 
competition in cotton piecegoods will not meet the necessities of the situation, 
as very heavy quantities of artificial silk piecegoods are being imported 
from Japan, which, if continued, threaten to crush our cotton piecegoods 
out of the market. India is not a producer of artificial silk piecegoods to 
any considerable extent, but it will bo recognised that artificial silk pieC'C- 
goods, which are a complementary product, if imported to the extent of 
the last few months, can prove as harmful to our cotton manufactures 
as imports of cotton piecegoods from Japan, at the ruinous rates at which 
they are being sold in Indian markets. We submit, therefore, that the Tariff 
Board would not consider it adequate protection for our industry simply by 
imposing the additional duties on cotton piecegoods which are necessitated by 
the depreciation in yen. No scheme of protection can, in our opinion, 
well fulfil the desired object of putting our industry in an impregnable 
position in regard to inroads of foreign competition, which does not effectively 
checkmate the unduly heavy' imi)orts of artificial silk piecegoods as has 
been our unfortunate experience in recent months. 

We deem it our duty to invite the attention of the Board to the peculiar 
position of the Bombay Cotton Mill ludustiy, in so far as it suffers from 
certain handicaps conqiared to the mills situated outside Bombay. Whilst 
we do not propose to deal at length with this subject, we may state that 
we have endeavoured to evolve a basis for .suggesting a differential bounty in 
favour of the products of Bombay mills, to set off the handicaps, like 
the higher labour charges, Municipal assessment, etc. The facts however in 
our posse.ssion have not been sufficient to enable ns to successfully formulate 
this basis, but we suggest that the Tariff Board with all the relevant facts 
at their command should attempt to evolve a scheme by which the Bombay 
mill industry may be placed relatively in the same position as the mills up- 
country to share the benefits of the proteation which may be granted to the 
industry. We must point out that Bombay, because of its peculiar position 
as a political storm centre of the country, has also suffered in the past 
from labour troubles and it is also a matter of historical fact that the 
labour strikes, during the past ten years, in Bombay have exacted a 
heavy toll from the iudusti-y. When Bombay was in grip of prolonged 
labour strikes, upcountry centres, like Ahmedabad, have managed to steal 
a march on the Bombay industry. We recognise that a factor of infinite 
complexity like this cannot be translKted as a handicap in terras of money, 
but it is no negligible a factor, hampering the progress of the industry in 
Bombay. 

We have heard it stated in some quarters that if mills in Bombay 
have handicaps compared to mills uJ)country, the only possible alternative 
is for the industry to migrate upcountry. The argument, in our opinion. 
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is hardly worth serious consideration, as it seems to ignore the vetj' 
important considerations of historical back-ground in which the Bombay 
mill industry is situated. Tho industry dates, in Bombay, from as far back 
as 1851. The whole pro,spority of Bombay has been conditioned by the state 
of the mill industry. Not only arc innumerablo families looking for their 
source of living to the cotton mills of Bombay but the varioiis allied trades 
and industrie,s, too nuii'.erous to mention, owe their continued existence 
to the Bombay cotton mill industry. We can hardly imagine the plight 
in which Bombay city would be ca.st if this frantically revolutionary ]jroposal 
for the migration of the industry is seriously mooted. 

In conclusion, we would like to make clear the position of this Association 
in regard to the question of protection. That our representation had neces¬ 
sarily to deal principally with questions pertaining to the management will, 
wo trust, he appreciated as a matter of fact, b>it the honest endeavour 
which we have made to descudbe wliat, in our opinion, are the deficiencies in 
the management of the industry' should not be, and, we trust, will not be, 
misconstrued as evidence of any de.siie on our part to belittle tho import¬ 
ance of the industry in the eyes of the Tariff Board. Wc believe that, as 
pointed out by us, when even well-managed concerns are not to-day in a posi¬ 
tion to show a reasonable return on the capital iiivested the need for protec¬ 
tion cannot be seriously questioned by anybody. We submit, therefore, that 
the best interests of all parties concerned in the industiy to the industry and 
at the same time insisting upon the effectual c.airying out of certain badly 
needed reforms in the management, the directions of which we liave 
endeavoured to point out in our previous representation and those replit’s. 


Ai'pendix a.— Statement containing ixirticitlars of Managing Agents' fOm- 
missions and Office Alloroances jn-escribed by Agency Agreements or 
Articles of Association in respert of 58 companies which arefwere 
Members of the Millowners’ Assnciatiori, Jiuinbay. 




Scale of 

Minimum 

yearly 


No. 

Company’s Name. 

CominlS' 

Yearly 

Office 

K.S.VAIIKS. 

6iOD, 

Commission. 

Allowance. 





its. 

Us. 


1 

Ahmedaliad Advance Mills 

10 nor cent. . 

50,000 



2 

Apollo Kills 

10 

W,6oo 

24,000 


3 

Beror Manufacturing Co. 

10 

.. 


4 

Bhagirath Spinning, ■Weaving 
and Manufacturin;; Co. 

125 .. 

1.5,000 



5 

Bombay Dyeing «ud Mnnafac- 

10 

48.000 




turlng Co. 



12,000 


6 

Bradbury Mills 

Oentxal IndlH Spinning, Weav- 

10 



7 

10 

TiO.OOO 




ing and Manufacturing Co, 





8 

Century Spinning and ManU' 

10 

72.000 




factufing Co. 



12,000 

2^ per cent, on 

0 

Colaba l.iaiirt and Mill Co, 

4 M 

onlaiKl pro- 






machinery, etc. 



fits 10 per 
cent. < 0 mill 






profits. 




10 

Coorla Spinning and Weaving 

i aima on 


.. 



Co. 

manufacture 
and sale. 




11 

Cresent Mills 

10 per cent. . 

12.000 



12 

Currimbhoy Mills 

10 


24,000 


13 

David Mills .... 

10 



u 

DaWn Mills . • • 

10 

15,000 


Debenture In* 


24,000 


^rest not to be 




If Weaving is 


deducted in cal- 




introduced. 


collating agents’ 
commission. 

15 

Emperor EdWard Spinning and 
Manufacturing Co. (In liqul' 

Commission on 
sale and 


36.000 



dstlon). 

10 per cent, 
on profit. 

36,000 



16 

Ebrahimbhoy Pabaney Mills . 

10 per cent . . 



17 

Edward Sasdon Mills 

15 

86.000 
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No. 

Company's Name. 

Scale of 
Commis¬ 
sion. 

Minimum 

Yearly 

Commission, 

Yearly 

Office 

.Allowance. 

RnMAKKS. 

18 

E. D. Sassoon United MllU . 

f er ocnt. . 

Rs. 

1,20,000 

B.S. 


10 

Elphlnstone Spinning and 

10 „ 


18,000 


20 

Weaving Co. 

Fasulbhoy Mills 

10 

36,000 



21 

Finlay Mills 

10 

36,000 

12,000 



Crokak Mills 

10 

12,000 

24,000 


23 

Hindustan Spiuninn aud >Veav- 

1 10 

30,000 

18,000 


24 

Ing Oo. 

Indian llleachinj;, Dyeing and 

10 

24,000 



25 

Printing Works. 

Indian Mannfaoturlng Co. 

10 

30,000 

! 18,000 


20 

Tndorc Mulwa United Mills 

14 

12.000 



27 

I Jam Shrec Ranjit-slnhii Spin- 

3 PICK per l)j. . 




28 

1 ning A Weaving Co. 
Kastoorchand Mills 

10 per eeni. If 


12,000 

iMU* cent, on 

20 

Khatan Mukanji Spinning and 

Annua] proAt 
is 10 per cent, 
of capital. 
12i per cent, 
tf uliove. 

10 per cent. . 

30,000 

to include rent 
stationery, 
general ex- 
pen.scs, etc. 

18,000 

' capital amount 
expended. 

30 

Weaving Co. 

Khandesh Spinning and Wenv- 

On production 




31 

ing Co. 

Koh'lnoor MUlh 

10 per cent. . 

1 12,000 

1 6,000 

2^ jer cent, ou 

32 

Uaxiiii (.'otton Mill 

\ aniui on pro- 

1 


capita] ainount 
cxpendeil. 

33 

Madhuojl .Dliurainsi Manufac* 
j taring t.'o. 

Madras United >SplQniiig and 

dnctlou. 

121 per Cent. . 

1 35,000 

24,000 

24 per cent, on 

34 

On production 


30,000 

capital amount 
expended, 

35 

Weavin* Mills. 

Manockjee Petit Manulactur- 

On sross sale 

• ■ 



80 

li g Co. (In Liquidation) 
Meyer Sassoon Mills 

proceeds. 

16 per cent . . 

36,000 i 

12,000 


37 

Model Mllhs, Nagpur 

10 

30,000 



38 

Moon Mills .... 

On production 


12,000 


39 

Morarji Uoculdas Spinning and 

10 per cent. . 

38,000 

l-J.OOO 


40 

Weaving Co. 

MN'Bore spinning and Weaving 

On production 


12,000 


41 

Co. 

Now ('ity ol iiombuy Spinning 

from 1 pic to 
3 pies, 

10 i>3rceiit. . 

j 

12,000 

24 per cent, on 

42 

and Maniifacturlng (.'6. 

New Great JCafitcrn Spinning 

10 


12,000 

machinery. 

Do. 

43 

and Manulaetiiring Co. 
Osmansbahi Mills. 

12^ per cent. 

30,000 


44 

Fearl Mills .... 

10 

for each mill 
36,000 



46 

Phoenix Mills 

10 

10,000 

18,000 


46 

Sassoon and .Mlinuee Silk Mill 

12 

10,000 1 

to include 
rent and 
Salaries for 
Fort office. 
8,000 

24 per ixjnt. on 

47 

1 

1 

Sassoon Spinning aud Weaving 

10 

1 

to include rent. 

1 

18,000 

m.ichinery, 1 
per cent, on raw 
and 14 per cent, 
on Waste silk. 

2i per cent, on 

48 

Co. 

Sholapar .Spinning and Weav- 

^ nima pur lb. 



machinery, etc. 

49 ! 

ing Co. 

Simplex Mills Co. 

124 per wmt. . 

l.-i.OOO 

24,000 

Re. 1,000 i)cr 

50 

Sir Sbupurji Hiouclia Mills 

10 

4S.(tOO 

24,000 

to Include rent, 
salaries, etc. 

month If agents 
provide super¬ 
vision. 

51 

Svodeshi Mills Co. 

10 

50,000 


0?. 

Swan Mills .... 

10 

30,000 

12,000 


68 

Satya Mills .... 


30,000 

12,000 





salary 

2,400 

allowance. 
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No. 

Company’s Name. 

I 

Soale of 
Commis¬ 
sion. 

Minimum 

Yearly 

Commission. 

Yearly 

Office 

Allowance. 

Kemarks. 

1 

54 

Standard Mills 

10 per cent. . 

US. 1 

Ks. 

Debentures Inte- 

55 

Tata Mills .... 

and a sum of 
Rs 30.000 

10 per cent. . 

1 

14,400 

Test not to be 
deducted In cal¬ 
culating agents' 
commission. 

I>0. 

60 

Victoria Mills 

8 per cent, on 


to include up¬ 
keep of office. 

67 

Vishnu Cotton Mill 

sale proceeds 

2 annas in the 


18,000 


58 

Western India Spinning and 

rupee. 

10 pet cent. . 

30,000 

18,000 



Weaving Co. 



Notb X .—In no cnsd is deprecinUon to be dediicte<l Irom profits in cftlculafclng the agents’ eoinniisalon. 

2. —In no case Is the Agents’ commission confined to mAnufaetnring profits only. 

3. —In several cases remuneration shown above is not the only income drawn from the 
Company by the Aianaging Agents as there arc coses where Managing Agents earn addition^ com¬ 
missions as per onr reply to Question 433, 


Appendix B. — Notes from the Memoranda and Articles of Association and 
Agency Agreements of fire new Mill Companies established in Ahmedabad 
in 1931. 

I.—The Ajit Mills, T,td, 

Date of Registration. —25th May 1931. 

Agents’ Name. —Chunubhai Naranbhai and Company, Limited. 

Name of First Birectors.—Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai, Mr. Sakarlal Balabhni, 
Mr. Chandulal Madbavlal, Mr. Chimanlal Chhotalal, Mr. Chinubhai 
Naranbhai (ex-officio). 

Authorised Capital. —R.s. 9,00,000 in 9,000 shares of Rs. 100 eanh. 

Issued Capital. —Rs. 5,00,000 in 5,000 shares of Rs. 100 each. 

Directors’ Interest. —The statement in lieu of prospectus show.s that 
besides Mr. Chinubhai Naranbhai the other Directors are also mombers of 
Chinubhai Naranbhai and Company, Limited, and as such are interested 
in the remuneration payable to the firm. 

Agents’ Remuneration. —(n) 4 per cent, commission on the total sale pro- 
ceed.s of yarn cloth and any other products and on any other matenals 
whatever sold by the Com])any (see clause 5 of the Agency Agreement). 

(b) 5 per cent, on the total amount of bills for ginning, pressing, dyeing, 
bleaching, balling, bundling and such other work done by the Company 
(see clause 5 of the Agency Agreement), 

(c) For any other work done such remuneration as may be agreed between 
the agents and the Directors. 

(d) In ease of winding up, agents entitled to recover in priority over all 
other claims ten times the average annual commission accrued during the 
preceding five years and if the company shall not have so long existed 
tlien a sum equivalent to ten times the commission accrued during the 
previous year (see clause 9 of the Agency Agreement). 

(e) In the event of the Company requesting the Agents to cease working 
ns such and the Agents consenting, then the Agents shall,, before handing 
over the charge of the Company’s property and business, be paid as com¬ 
pensation a sum equivalent to 12 times the cjorninission accrued from the 
Company during the preceding year (see clause 10 of the Agency Agreement). 

Memorandum of Association. —This , is very wide and covers all sorts of 
business although .most of them are by their very nature incognate such 
as mechanical engineering, landing fc'o-operative stores, coal, iron and steel,- 
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saw millSj soap manufacture trading, banking, agriculture, etc. What is 
most extraordinary is that these businesses are to be carried on according 
to the discretion of the Agents and not of the Directors. Investments are 
to be made in such manner as may be determined by the Agents. 

Agency Agreement. —(1) Agents’ firm to be the sole managing, non- 
changeable, non-removable and permanent Secretaries, Treasurers and Agents 
(clause 1). 

(2) No transfer to take place unless Agents appointed Agents of the 
transferee Company. 

(3) Company not entitled to pass any resolution for removing the Agents. 

(4) Agents to exercise all powers conferred upon them by the Memorandum 
!ind Articles of Association. 

(5) Managing Agents authorised to work as buying and soiling agents. 

(6) No member of the Agents’ firm to be prevented from holding any 
office of profit. 

(7) Agents’ firm to sell at the rates they like. 

(8) Agents authorised to deal with any firm in which they are directly 
or indirectly interested. 

(9) All other usual clauses about assignment, pledge of commission, 
change of constitution, etc. 

Articles of Association. —These curtail the Directors’ powers. Under 
Article 145 Directors are to do such acts and to exercise such powers only 
as are not exclusively vested in the Agents. Agents have been invested 
with several powers including power to borrow, to lend, to sell and exchange, 
to invest, to lend to shroffs and to them.selves, to purchase, to keep accounts 
with them and Directors, to debit to depreciate certain kinds of expenses, 
appoint attorneys with power to attorneys to sub-delegate, to set aside 
funds for internal reserve. The effect of the Articles and the Agency Agree¬ 
ment is that the Managing Agents are everything while the Directors are 
nothing. There is one extraordinary clause (Article 40) which authori.ses the 
Directors to frame such rules as they like for all coses not provided by tho 
Articles and makes such rules binding on all including the shareholders 
who are also debarred from challenging the same in a court of law. The 
rules also have retrospective effect. 

II.—The New National Mills, Ltd. 

Date of Registration. —1st June, 1931. 

Agents’ Name. —Messrs. Popatlol Harilal Nagri and Company, Limited. 

Names of First Directors. —(1) Shoth Jivanlal Girdharlal, (2) Sheth 
Kasturbhai Lalbhai, (3) Shoth Chunilal Nagindas Chinai, (4) Sheth Somnath 
Rupjidas, (5) Mr. Girjashankar Harishankar Joshi, (6) Mr. Mohanlal Chunilal, 
(7) Sheth Popatlal Harilal Nagri (ex-officio). 

Authori.sed Capital. —^Rs. 7,25,000 in 7,250 shares of Its. 100 each. 

Issued Capital. —Rs. 7,25,000 in 7,250 shares of Rs. 100 each. 

Directors’ /n(ere.?f.—Directors are shareholders of Popatlal Harilal Nagri 
and Company, Limited, who are the Agents. 

Agents’ Remuneration. — (a) 4 per cent, commission on the total sale pro¬ 
ceeds of yarn, cloth and other manufactures and any other materials whatever 
sold by the Company (clause 5 of the Agency Agreement). 

(6) 5 per cent, on the total amounts of bills for ginning, pressing, dyeing 
bleaching, baling and bundling and other work done by the Company (clause 
5 of the Agency Agreement). 

(c) For any other work done such remuneration as may be .agreed between 
the agents and the directors. 

(d) In case of winding up, Agents are entitled to recover in priority 
Over all other claims against the Company a sum equal’ to ten times the 
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average annual commiBsion accrued during the previous five years (clause 
9 of the Agency Agreement), 

(e) On the company requesting the Agents and the Agents agreeing to 
cease working, Agents are entitled to twelve times the commission accrued 
during the previous year (clause 10 of the Agency Agreement). 

Memorandum of Association. —-Tinder the Memorandum the Agents are 
given wide powers in the matters of borrowing and investing money. It 
also authorises them to act us buying and selling agents. The Memorandum 
i.s very wide and covers many inoognate objects. 

Agency Agreement. —(1) Appointment of Agents not liable to be revoked or 
cancelled on any other ground except their voluntary resignation in writing 
(clause 2). 

(2) No sale or transfer of the Company can take place if the Agents 
are not appointed Agents of the transfei-ee Company (clause 11). 

(3) Agents are entitled to deal with firms in whicji they are directly or 
indirectly interested. 

(4) Agents are authori.sod to act as buying and selling Agents. 

(5) Clauses about assignment, pledge of commission, etc. 

AHicles of As.<iociatiun.. —Directors’ iiowers are greatly curtailed. Direc¬ 
tors are to do such acts and exercise such powers ns are not exclusively 
vested in the Agents (Article 114). The Agents have been invested with 
powers greater than those of the Directors. 

III.—^Thx K.ilyan Mit.ls, Ltd. 

Date of Hegistration .—^fith Juno, 1931. 

Agent.s’ Name, —Messrs. Kalidas Motibhai Mehta and Sons, Limited, 

Names of First Directors. —(1) Kalidas Motibhai Mehta, Esq., (2) Himutlal 
Kalidas Mehta, Esq., (3) Chhotalal Hemuhhai Mehta, Esq., (4) Govinddas 
Maneklal Mehta, Esq,, (!5) Lalbhai Pitainberdas Mehta, Esq. 

Authorised Capital. —Ks. 9,00,000 in 9,000 shares of Rs. 100 each. 

Issued Capital. —Rs. 4,80,000 in 4,800 shares of Rs. 100 each. 

Directors' Interest. —Statement in lien of prospectus shows that Directors 
Nos. 1, 2, .3 and S are members of the .Agents’ firm. 

Agents’ Remuneration. —(o) 4 per cent, commission on sale proceeds of 
cloth, yarn and other manufacture and 10 per cent, on the net profits in 
respect of all other businesses. 

(6) For any other work done such remuneration as m.ay be agreed between 
the Agents and the Directors. 

(c) In case of winding vip compensation to be allowed equal to five yi-ars’ 
commission. 

(d) It Agents were to io.sigu by mutual consent, comjjensation as above. 

Memorandum of .Association. —^The Memorandum is generally wide and 
covers many businesses which ai'C not of a cognate nature. Clause 40 
entitles the Agents to work as buying and selling Agents on extra 
remuneration. 

Agency Agreement. ftianageinent Is vesti?d in the .Agents who are 
authorised to exercise all Powell's and do all such acts as may bo exercised 
or done by the Company in general meeting except those which b.v the law 
or by the Memorandum and Ai-ticles are required to be done by the Cum- 
pally in general meeting. Under this clause the Agents have acquired various 
special powers including power to acquire concerns, raise loans, enter into 
contract with the Company, create mortgages and charges, work as buying 
and selling Agents. Sub-clause fak) of clause 9 of the Agreement contains 
the following stipulation : — 

“ Except where a particular act is required by a statute to he per¬ 
formed only by the Board of Difeetors ot a general meeting, whenever 
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same or similar powers appear to have been given to the Company in 
general meeting or to the Directors on one hand and the Agents on 
the other, they are to be exercised only by the Managing Agents till 
he happens to cease to be such Agent.” 

Articles of Association. —Article 111 reproduces clause 9 of the Agency 
Agreement alluded to above, 

IV. —The Nutan Muxs, Ltd. 

Date of Registration. —1st June, 1931. 

Agents' Name. —Messrs. Jagabhai Bhogilal Nahavati and Company. 

Names of First Directors. —(1) Kastoorbhai Lalbhai, Esq.. (2) Dr, D. E. 
Anklesaria, (3) Jagabhai Bhogilal Nanavati, Esq., (4) G. V. Mavlankar, Esq., 

(5) Kantilal Bhogilal Nanavati, Esq. 

Authorised Capital. —lls. 5,00,000 in 5,000 shares of lls. 100 each. 

Issued Capital. —Hs. 5,00,000 in 5,000 shares of Rs. 100 eacli. 
Directors’ Interest. —As shown in the statement in lieu of prospectus, 
Directors Nos. 3 and 5 arc members of the Agents’ firm. Mr. Mavlankar is 
interested ns legal adviser. 

Agents’ Tteniuneration. — (a) 3J per cent, on total sale proceeds of yarn 
cloth, etc. 

(b) 10 per cent, on profits made from ginning operations exclusive of all 
incidental charges, 

(c) In case of winding up. Agents are entitled to receive a sum equal to 
five times the average annual commission. 

Memorandwin of Association. —^The Memorandum covers many incognate 
objects. 

Agency Agreement. —(1) Agents to continue in office till they resign or 
are removed for fraud, etc. 

(2) The Comp-sny to sell its propert.v subject to the Agents’ rights. 

(3) The Agents shall purchase all cotton, machinery stores, etc. 

14) The Agents shall sell all yarn and cloth. 

(5) The Agents to he agents of a transferee company in case of u transfer. 

(6) In case the compan.v opens retail shops, agents entitled to m.anagement 
and commission. 

(7) Clauses .about .assignment, change of constitution, etc. 

.Articles of Association. —The business of the Company is to be managed 
by the Directors excoi)t as is cxpiessly provided to be done by the Agents. 

Powers of Directors ma.v be exercised by Agents wherever such powers 
seem to be concurrcntl.v vested in thenr (Article 124). 

Tinder Article 142 the Agents are provided with certain other powers. 
Agents’ uppointinent not revocable excejit in case of fraud, etc. 
Compensation clause as in agency agreement. 

V. —The Auvthi* Mills, T.Tn, 

Date, of lie.gi.stiatkrn. —1st June, 1931. 

Agents’ Name. —Messrs. Narotaani Lalbhai and Company. 

Names of First Directors. —(1) Chinianlal Lalbhai, Esq., (2) Dr. D. E. 
Anklesaria. (31 Ka.sturbhai Lalbhai, Esq., (4) G. V. Mavlankar, Esq., (5) 
Narottam Lalbhai, Esq., (Cl Narottam P. Hutheesing, Esq. 

Avthoi ised Capital.—Hs. 25.25.000 in 5,250 ordinary and 20,000 preference 
shares of Rs, 1(K) each. 

Issued Capitoi. —Rs. 2.5.25,(K'lO in .5,250 ordinary and 20,000 preference 
shares of Rs. 100 each. 

f:<!)TTON TEXTIXF. » 
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Directors’ Interest. —Messrs. Chimanlal Lalbhai, Kasturbhai Lalbhai and 
Narottam Lalbhai are partners in the Agents’ firm. Mr. Mavlankar is 
the legal adviser of the Company and as such is entitled to remuneration 
for professional services. 

Agents’ Remuneration. — (a) 3^ per cent, on total sale proceeds of all 
cotton, yarn and cotton cloth manufactured and sold. 

(6) 3i per cent, on all other manufacture,?. 

(c) 10 per cent, on net profits of ginning and pressing operations. 

(d) In case of winding up, Agents are to be paid a sum equal to five 
times the average annual,commission. 

Memorandum of Association. —The memorandum covers many incognate 
objects. 

Agency Agreement. —(1) The Agents are appointed for 99 years and 
thereafter. 

(2) The Company to sell its property subject to the Agents’ rights. 

(3) The Agents shall purchase all cotton, machinery stores, etc. 

(4) The Agents shall sell all yam and cloth. 

(5) The Agents to be agents of a transferee company in case of a transfer. 

(6) In case tho company opens retail shops. Agents entitled to manage¬ 
ment and commission. 

(7) Clauses about assignment, change of constitution, etc. 

Articles of Association. —The business of the Company is to be managed 
by the Directors except os is expressly provided to be done by the Agents. 

Powers of Directors may be exercised by Agents wherever such powers 
seem to be concurrently vested in them (Article 124). 

Under Article 142 the Agents are provided with certain other powers. 

Agents’ appointment not revocable except in case of fraud, etc. 

Compensation clause os in agency agreement. 


Appendix C.— Statement showing particulars of Directorships held by certain 

individuals. 

Note. —-This statement has been prepared from balance sheets and other 
published literature. Beasonable care has been taken to verify the 
correctness of the particulars given, but it is possible that there may he 
slight errors, 

Mr. F. E. Dinshaw. 

1. The Assur Veerjeo Mills, Ltd. 

2. The Apollo Mills, Ltd. 

3. The Azam Jahi Mills, Ltd. 

4. The Ahmedabad Manufacturing and Calico Printing Co., Ltd. 

5. The Bradbury Mills, Ltd. 

6. The Broach Fine Counts Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd. 

7. The Crescent Mills Co., Ltd. 

8. The Currimbhoy Mills Co., Ltd. 

9. The Ceylon Spinning and Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

10. The David Mills Co., Ltd. 

11. The Dawn Mill, Ltd. 

12. The Ebrahimbhoy Pabaney Mills Co., Ltd. 

13. The E. D. Sassoon United Mills, Ltd. 

14. 'Ihe Edward Sa.ssoou Mills, Ltd. 

IJi. 'The Klphinstoiie Spinning .and W^eaving Co-., fitd. 

16. The Fazulbhoy Mills. Ltd. 

17. Triie Finlay Mills, Ltd. 
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18. The Gold Mohur Mills, Ltd. 

19. The Indian Bleaching, Dyeing and Printing Works, Ltd. 

20. The Jamshed Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

21. The Kastoorchand Mills, Ltd. 

22. The Khatau Makanji Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd. 

23. The Madhaoji Dharamsi Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

24. The Meyer Sassoon Mills, Ltd. 

26. The Moon Mills, Ltd. 

26. The Osmanshahi Mills, Ltd. 

27. The Pearl Mills, Ltd. 

28. The Premier Mills, Ltd. 

29. The Phcenix Mills, Ltd. 

30. The Satya Mills, Ltd. 

31. The Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd. 

32. The Sir Shapurji Broacha Mills, Ltd. 

.33. The Simplex Mills, Ltd. 

34. The Swan Mills, Ltd. 

35. The Bombay Cotton Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

36. The Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd. 

37. The Bank of India, Ltd. 

38. The C. P. Cement Co., Ltd. 

39. The Cement Marketing Co. (India), Ltd. 

40. The Gwalior Cement Co.. Ltd. 

41. The Okha Cement Co., Ltd. 

42. The Katni Cement Co., Ltd. 

43. The United Cement Co., Ltd. 

44. The Bombay Electric Supply and Tramway Co., Ltd. 

45. The Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Co., Ltd. 

46. The Andhra Valley Power Supply Co., Ltd. 

47. The Tata Power Co., Ltd. 

48. The Broach Electric Supply and Development Corporation, Ltd. 

49. The Nasik Deolali Electricity Supply Co., Ltd. 

50. The Poona Electricity Co., Ltd. 

51. The Kundley Valley Electric Power Supply Co., Ltd. 

52. The Tata Hydro-Electric Agencies, Ltd. 

53. The United Eastern .\gencies, Ltd. 

54. The Dhond Barauiati Railway Co., Ltd. 

65. The Pachora Jammer Railway Co., Ltd. 

56. The Bombay Trust Corporation, Ltd. 

57. The Provident Investment Trust, Ltd. 

58. F. E. Dinshaw, Ltd. 

59. Consolidated Investment Trust, Ltd. 

60. The Bombay Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 

61. The Bombay Telephone Co., Ltd. 

62. The New India Assurance Co., Ltd. 

63. The Bombay Safe Deposit Co., Ltd. 

64. The Bombay Cycle and Motor Agency, Ltd. 

65. The Associated Building Co., Ltd. 

Note.— Mr. F. E. Dinshaw or P. E. Dinshaw, Ltd., is under¬ 
stood to have a share in the n^anaging agencies of some of the 
iotton mills of which Mr. Dinsh.'i.w is' a Director. 

R 2 
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Sir PuKsnoTAMUAS ThakdRbas, Kt. 

1. The Ahuiedfibad Manufactnring and Calico Printing Go., Ltd, 

2. The Bharat Spinning and Weaving Go., Ltd. 

;i. The Colaba Land and Mill Co., Ltd. 

4. The Gokak Mills, Ltd. 

5. The Kohinoor Mills, Ltd. 

6. The Khatau Makanji Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd. 

7. The Simplex Mills Co., Ltd. 

8. The Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd. 

9. The Imperial Bank of India. 

10. The Cement Marketing Co. of India, Ltd. 

11. The Katni Cement Co., Ltd. 

12. The Okha Cement Co., Ltd. 

18. The United Cement Co., Ltd. 

14. The Ahiiiedabad Electricity Co., Ltd. 

15. The Boinbaj’ Electric Supply and Tramway Co., Ltd. 

16. The Bombay Suburban Electric Co., Ltd. 

17. The Surat Electricity Co., Lt<l. 

18. The Tata Hydro-Electric Supjdy Co., Ltd. 

19. The Tata Power Co., Ltd. 

20. The Andhra Valley Power Supply Co., Ltd. 

21. The Indian Radio and Cable Communication Co., Ltd. 

22. The Belapur Co., Ltd. 

23. The Bombay Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 

24. Tlie Ahmedabad Prantij Railway Co., Ltd. 

25. The Amrit.sar Patti Railway Co., Ltd. 

20. The Centrah Provinces Railway Co., Ltd. 

27. The Gujerat Railways Co., Ltd. 

28. The Mandru Bhou Railway Co., Ltd. 

29. The Sialkot Narowal Railway Co., Ltd. 

30. The Tapti Valley Railway Co., Ltd. 

31. The Central India Mining Co., Ltd. 

32. The Shivrajpui- Syndicate, Ltd. 

33. The Bombay Safe Deposit Co., Ltd. 

34. The New Prince of Wales Press Co., Ltd. 

35. The Associated Building Co., Ltd. 

36. The Surat City Press Co., Ltd. 

37. The Broach City Press Co., Ltd. 

.'18. The Karouli Ginning and Press Co., Ltd. 

39. The Tata Hydro-Elcctric Agencies, Ltd, 

40. The Hajibhoy Aden Salt Works, Ltd. 

41. The Oriental Life A.ssurance Co., Ltd. 

42. The Ea.st India Cotton Association, Ltd. 


SiK Pheroze C. Sethna, Kr. 

1. The Ahmedabad Advance Mills, Ltd. 

2. The Assur Veerjee Mills, Ltd. 

3. The Bombay Cotton Manufacturing Co.. Ltd. 

4. The Bradbuiy Mills, Ltd. 
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5. The Central India Spinning. Weaving and Manufacturing Co., 

Ltd. 

6. The Ceylon Sjunning and Weaving Co., Ltd. 

7. The Currimbhoy Mills Co., Ltd. 

8. The David Mills Co., Ltd. 
t). The Fazulbhoy Mills, Ltd. 

10. The .Tamshed Manufacturing <lo.. Ltd. 

11. The Kastoorchand Mills Co., Ltd. 

12. The Madhowji Dharumscy Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

13. The Pearl Mills, Ltd. 

14. The Simplex Mills Co., Ltd. 

15. The Sir Shappurji Broclia Mills, Ltd. 

16. The Swadeshi Mills Co., Ltd. 

17. The Azam Jnhi Mills, Ltd. 

18. The Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd. 

19. The Central Bank of India, Ltd. 

20. The Union Bank of India, Ltd. 

21. The Indian Cement Co., Ltd. 

22. The Andhra Valley Power Supply Co., Ltd. 

23. The Bombay Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 

24. The New India Assurance Co., Ltd. 

25. Alcock Ashdown <fe Co., Ltd. 

26. Jost’s Engineering Co., Ltd. 

27. The New Union Flour Mills, Ltd. 

28. Kemp <fc Co., Ltd. 

29. The As.sam Match Co., Ltd. 

30. The Swedish Match Co., Ltd. 

31. The Bombay Telepbone Co., Ltd. 

32. The Automobile Acccptun<te Co., Ltd. 

33. Akbar Manufacturing Press Co., Ltd. 

34. Hnzibhoy Aden Salt Works, Ltd. 

Note. —Sir Pheroze C. Sethua is understood to have a share in 
the managing agency coinmi.ssion of some of the cotton mills of 
which he is a Director. 


Mr. H. P. Monv. 

1. The E. 1). Sas.soou United Mills Co., Ltd. 

2. The Elphinstone Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd. 

•3. The Madhowji Dharamsey Manufacturing Co.. Ltd. 

4. The Minerwa Mills, Ltd. 

5. The Model Mills (Nagpur), Ltd. 

6. The Mysore Spinning and Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

7. The Sir Shapurji Broacha Mills, Ltd. 

8. The Swadeshi Mills Co., Ltd. 

9. The Central Bank of India, Ltd. 

10. The Scindia System Navigation Co., Ltd. 

11. The Bombay Cycle and Motor Agency, Ltd. 

12. The Tata Power Co., Ltd. 
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Mh. Laux Nai{an.u. 

1. The Kiulii^' Mills, Ltd. 

2. The Gold Mohor Mills, l^td. 

U. The Jam Shreo Hanjitsixighji Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., Ltd 
Share in Agency. 

4. The Khandcsh Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., Ltd. Share in 

Agency. 

5. The Satya Mills, Ltd. 

6. The Swan Mills, Ltd. 

7. The Madras United Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., Ltd. Sharo 

in Agency. 

8. The Bharat Spinning and Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

9. The Scindia Steam Navigathin Co., Ltd. 

10. The Jupitor General Insurance Go., Ltd. 

11. The Industrial and Prudential Assurance Co., Ltd. 

12. The Belapur Co., Ltd. 

13. The Okha Salt Works. 

14. The New East India Press Co., Ltd. 


Sill Pazui.bhoy CuRiawnHoY EbUahimiihoy. Kt, 

1. The Ahmedabad Manufacturing and Calico Printing Co., Ltd. 

2. The Bradbury Mills, LGl. Share in Agency. 

3. The Ceylon Spinning and AAh>aving Co., Ltd. Share in Agency. 

4. The Crescent Mills Co., Ltd. Share in Agency. 

5. The Currimbhoy Mills Co., Ltd. Share in Agency, 
b. The David Mills Co., Ltd. 

7. The Ebrahimbhoy Pabany Mills t'o., Jdd. Sharo in Agency. 

8. The E. D. Sassoon United Mills Co., Ltd. 

9. The Fazulbhoy Mills, Ltd. Share in Agemy. 

10. The Indian Bleaching Dyeing and vSpiuning Works, Ltd. Share in 

Agency. 

11. The .Indore Malwa United Miills, Ltd. Share in Agency. 

12. The ICastoorchand Mills C^>., Ltd. Share zn Agency. 

13. The Osmanshahi Mills, Ltd. Share in Agency, 

14. The Pearl Mills, Ltd. Shai’e in Agency, 

15. The Premier Mills, Ltd. Share in Agency. 

16. The Azam Jahi Mills, Ltd. Share in Agency. 

17. The Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd. 

18. The Imperial Bank of India. 

19. The Bombay Electric Supply and Tramway Co., Ltd. 

20. The Andlira Valley Power Supply Co., Idd. 

21. The Tata Power Co., Ltd. 

22. The Bombay Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 

23. The Oriental Lifo Assurance Co., Ltd. 

24. The Tata Oil Mills, Ltd. 

25. G. Claridge & Co. 

26. The Bombay Safe Deposit Co., Ltd. 
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27. Guri’inibhoy Ibrahim & Sous, Ltd. 

28. Curriinbboy & Co., Ltd. 

29. Hszibhoy Aden Salt Worka, Ltd. 

Sin Lai.udhm Sakaldas, Kt. 

1. The Ahmedabad Advance Mills, Ltd. 

2. The Minerwa Mills, Ltd. 

3. The Mysore Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd. 

4. The Prabhat Mills, Ltd. 

6. The Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd. 

6. The Tata Mills, Ltd. 

7. The Western India Spinning and Mauut'acturing Co., Ltd. 

8. The Tata Iron and Steel Co. 

9. The Bank of Baroda, Ltd. 

10. The Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 

11. The Shahabad Cement Co., Ltd. 

12. The Indian Cement Co., Ltd. 

13. Marsland Price Co., Ltd. 

14. The Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Co., Ltd. 

15. The Andiira Valley Power Supply Co., Lt<L 

18. The Matheran Electricity Supply Co., Ltd. 

17. The Khandala Lonavala Electricity Supply Co., Ltd. 

18. The Tata Construction Co., Ltd. 

19. The Belapur Co., Ltd. 

20. The Gaekwiir Oil and Chiunical Co., Ltd. 

21. The Volkart’s United Press Co., Ltd. 

22. The New India Assurance Co., Ltd. 

23. The Bombay J^ife Assurance Co., Ltd. 

24. The Industrial and Prudential A-ssuva7ice Co., Ltd. 

25. The Chnparinnkh Silghat Baihvay Co. 

26. The Futwah Islnmpur Haiiwaj- Co. 

Me. N. B. Sakuatwala. 

1. The Ahmedabad Advance Mills, Ltd. Share in Agency. 

2. The Bombay Dyeing and Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

3. The Central India Spinning, Weaving and Manufacturing Co., LUi. 

Share in Agency. 

4. The Centuary Spinning and Manufacturing Co., Ltd, 

5. The Tata Mills, Ltd. Share in Agency. 

6. The Svadeshi Mills, Ltd. Share in Agency. 

7. The Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd. 

8. The Imperial Bank of India. 

9. The Cement Marketing Co. of India, Ltd. 

10. The Gwalior Cement Co., Ltd. 

11. The Shahahad Cement Co., Ltd. 

12. The Indian Cement Co., Ltd. 
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13. The Bombay Electric Supply and Tramway Co., Ltd. 

14. The Andhra Valley Power Supply Co., Ltd. 

15. The Tata Power Co., Ltd. 

16. The Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Co., Ltd. 

17. The Tata Hydro-Electric Agencies, Ltd. 

18. The Kundley Vallej’ Power Supply Co., Ltd. 

19. The New Tudia A.ssuriince Co., Ltd. 

20. The Bombay Telephone Co., Ltd. 

21. The Tata Oil Mills Co., JAd. 

22. The Aasociated Building Co., Ltd. 

23. The Bombay United Building Co., Ltd, 

24. Indian Hotels Co., Ltd. 

25. Tata Electro-Chemicals, Ltd. 

26. The Broach Electric Supply and Development Co., Ltd. 

27. The Poona Electiic Supply Co. 

28. The United Eastern Agencies, Ltd. 

29. Tata Son.s, Ltd. 


(3) Letter dated the 20lh Auriiist, lOSS, fivni the Bombay Shareholders' 

Association. 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 383 of the 18th 
instant enclosing a copy of the statement submitted by the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association to the Tariff Board in reply to my Association’s Repre¬ 
sentation dated the 11th June, 1932. As the reply of the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ As.sociation contains several statements wliich are either vague, 
inaccurate or mi.sleading, my Cominitte<^ cousider it necessary to submit 
this rejoinder to the Tariff Board. 

Para. 3 .—Tlie ((uotation from the report of the previous Tariff Board 
has lo.st all force in view of the specifics instances cited by us. It is now 
for the Millowncrs’ Association to disprove them by adducing proofs in 
rebuttal. It is significant to note that they have not attempted to do that. 

The opinions qnotcid by us are those of ijersons who are acknowledged 
as authoiities on the subject and we .submit that these opinions must carry 
weight even with the Bombay Millowners’ Association. 

Para. 3 .—The Millowners’ Association has misrepresented our attitude 
in connection with the criticisms of the Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee. The Association alleges that “ The Bomba,y Shareholders’ 
Association have tried to make out that the Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee had altogether condemned the system Wo have done nothing 
of the kind. All that we have done is to bring to the notice of the Tariff 
Board paras. .352 and 353 of the Majority Report and an extract from the 
Minority Report. We did this with a view to emphasise our contention 
that the managing agents had in several cases failed to finance their con¬ 
cerns. This contention the Millowners’ Association has conveniently ignored 

With regard to the quotation from the evidence of Sir Victor Sassoon 
given before the Royal Commis.sion on Currency, we would only observe 
that the remarks of the Banking Committee and the several objectionable 
methods employed by mill agents in the matter of financing to which 
detailed references have been made in our representation would show that 
the so-called valuable function of the managing agent to supply finance 
referred to by Sir Victor has not been fully and faithfully discharged in 
several cases. 
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The Millownars’ Association has quoted figures of the so-called financial 
sacrifices made by managing agents in Bombay during a period of six years 
commancing from 1926. Much has been made of these soroaUed sacrifices on 
several occasions. Wo asked the MiJlowners’ Asisociation to supply us with 
particulars of these figures but it has declined to do so on the pretext that 
they were confidential. (See our letter dated the 18th June, 1930, printed 
at page 29 and the Association’s reply dated the Slst July, 1930, printed 
at page 32 of our representation.) If these figures are to be advanced in 
justificatiou of the existence of the managing agency system, vve fail to 
understand why we should not be given an opportunity' to scrutinize them 
in detail. We would explain to the Board why it is necessary to verify 
these figures. Take for instance, item 3 amounting to Rs. 1,76,92,960 which, 
it is said, represents amounts of loans advanced by managing agents and 
converted into capital during the aforesaid period. In the first jjlace, it 
i.s wrong to say that the whole of this amount represents the sacrifice 
actually made for the simple reason that the realisable value of the share.s 
into which the loans may have been converted ought to be taken into 
account. Some time ago a firm of mau.igiiig agents converted their loan 
into shares and then went on selling them out in thou.sands. The firm thus 
succeeded in recovering a .substantial part of the loan converted into shares 
which it would not have been able to do otherwise. As m matter of fact, 
it would not have been able to make these realisations hat for the conver¬ 
sion. Unless therefore full particulars are submitted showing separately 
the names of the mills and the amounts involved in each case, the figures 
quoted by the Millowners’ Association are bound to give a misleading 
picture. The same remarks apply to the so-<ialled losses incurred through 
guaranteeing loans from banks and other items. Even in the absence of 
particulars it is clear that considering the large number of 74 mills and 2 
dye works taken together with the period of six years the so-called sacrifice.s 
are so insignificant as they stand compai'ed with the enormous profits and 
gains which the managing agents have made out of the industry that we 
are surprised that they should have been seriously quoted. It will not be 
out of place on this occasion to remind the Board that in the case of the 
premier mills, the managing agents got themselves relieved of their guarantee 
to hanks by means of money.s obtained from sister companies in the manne)' 
stated in item 2 of Exhibit (‘ to our representation. 

Fam 1 ,.—We are surin-isi'd that the Association should have been driven 
to the necessity of referring to aji out-of-date opinion expressed by the 
Industrial Commission so long ago as 1916. The conditions since then have 
so radically changed that even the last Tariff Board held that the weakne.sses 
inherent in the managing agency system were factors which had contributed 
to the depression in the industi j'. 

Para. 5 .—It is significant that the Millowners’ Association has not speci¬ 
fied the six cases in which the statements made by us in Exfiibit A are not 
correct according to it. It is also significant that it has given no idea of 
the “ smallness ” of the managing agents’ share in the eight cases referred 
to by it nor has it specified these cases. We, however, presume that it refers 
to mills under the agency of the Ourrimbhoys and if that is so, we may 
point out that so far as the Indore Malwa United Mills are concerned. 
Ourrimbhoys them.selvea are the sole selling agents. In 1931 they got nearly 
Rs. 90,000 as selling agency commission from this concern. Similarly it is 
significant that the Millowners’ As.sociation has not given any ijavticulars of 
the five cases in which managing agents handle sales in one centre. The 
Association’s silence about other cases is also easily understandable. 

In this connection we w'ould draw' the attention of the Board to the 
j-eply given to us in its letter dated the Slst July, 1930, that the practice 
of managing agents acting as guarantee brokers for the mills they control 
is exceptional in Bombay (see page 33 of our first repre.sentation). The 
Association’s admission of the existence of many such cases is a significant 
commentary on their reply to us. 

The Millowners’ Association has misrepresented our position with regard 
to Exhibit B to our representation. The object of the Exhibit was to 
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show that the statement made by the representatives of the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association before the previous Tariff Board to the effect that it 
was usual to foiego commissions when mills made losses was not a correct 
statement. Tn.stead of meeting this point .straightaway the Association has 
introduced irrelevant matters. We need not remind the Boiirtl that before 
the Royal Commission on Labour, the representatives of the Association 
maintained that minimum commission was not taken advantage of when 
the mills made losses which statement is disproved by our Exhibit B. 

We are glad to notice that in the opinion of the Millowners’ Association 
the .system of charging commission on production is undesirable and are 
tempted to enquire what the Association has done to put a stop to it. In 
this connection we would like to point out to the Board that the statement 
at page 79 of the printed representation of the Millowners’ Association 
that “ to-day every woi’king mill remunerates its agents b.y cominission 
based on profits ” is incon'ect inasmuch as there are about eight mills 
having their managing agents in Bombay which are working on the basis 
of cominission either on production or .sale. This will be clear on a. reference 
to Appendix A' to our replies to the Board’s questionnaire. 

The statement of the Millowners’ Association that office allowance drawn 
by mill agents is not in the nature of a remuneration for the agency firm 
is not borne out by the actual terms of the agency agreements which we 
wiU produce before the Board if necessary. We fail to understand why 
the Millowners’ Association contends that it is a fair charge on the industry. 
It has not adduced any reasons in support of its contention. 

The explanations of the Bombay Millowners’ Association in reference to 
our Exhibit O do not advance the matter any further. It is significant 
to note tiiat while in the last enquiry the Millowuers’ Association assured 
the Board that there was only one instance in Bombay of investment in 
allied ooiiceriis, they in this enquiry are driven to admit that there are 
more instances of the kind. In the absence of any explanation on the part 
of the Association justifying the instances of investments in allied concern 
cited by ns, it is not possible for ns to reply to its contention to the effect 
that “ as regards the majority of cases .substantial reasons exist which, if 
required, will be explained to the Board at the proper time”. We there¬ 
fore iiass it over after challenging the accuracy of that statomont and 
submit that the Board should call for the necessary explanations. 

The statement of the Bombay Millowners’ Association that it has^ fully 
dealt with the subject of the action taken on the recommendations made 
by the previous Tariff Board is inaccurate. The Association’.s Representa¬ 
tion to the Board in which this subject is discussed does not contain any 
explanation in regard to the undesirable practices referred to by the 
previous Tariff Board in para.s. 79 and 84 of their Report. 

The manner in which the Millowners’ Association hae tried to explain 
away our Exhibit E is in itself a concrete proof of the undesirability of 
the provisions objected to by us. It is for the Board to decide whether it 
is not the duty of an industry applying for protection to take steps to 
remove such burdensome provisions. 

We do not agree that the Millowners’ Association is concerned with only 
three out of fifteen instances given in our Exhibit F. Even in regard to 
the three cases admitted by the Association, no explanation has been given 
to the Board to justify them. In any event, we contend that the practice 
to allow managing agents and directiws to borrow moneys from their con¬ 
cerns must be stopped by legislation. 

The statement of the Millowners’ Association to the effect that there was 
nothing in the mode of valuation which was open to objection in connection 
with the instances cited in Exhibit J to our representation is rather sur¬ 
prising in face of the instances given. It has not attempted to point out 
the so-called misapprehension from which we are alleged to suffer. It is also 
very significant that the Millowners’ Association has given no reply in regard 
to Exhibit K to our representation. 
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I'aiu. 6 .—Tile Bombay Millowuers’ Association has misconstrued para. 25 
of our representation. We have not charged auy mill agent with improper 
conduct. Our statement that it had been established in tlie last enipiiry 
tha.t several mill agents were directly or iTidirectly connected with persons 
acting as suppliers of stores to their concerns is borne out by the records 
of the last enquiry. Tn answer to que.stiou No. 43 the Bombay Millowuers’ 
Association admits tliat there were three firms of mill agents in Bombay 
who acted as agents for machinery and mill stores and also that there were 
certain other firms with English officers or agents through whom they 
bought their stores and in those cases the agents usually received a buying 
commission (see para. 136, Vol. .11). 

Para. 7 .—The real issue about insurance commission has been evaded 
by the Millowners’ Association. Tt has not cared to explain why the Wadia 
Brothers in spite of the so-called rules of the Fire Insurance Association 
are giving back to their companies what they receive lus rebate or discount. 
Again the Association has not explained whether it is not possible for a 
mill company to obtain the usual rebate or discount which runs into 30 
per cent, and upwards by placing its insurance with a company with which 
the managing agent is not connected. 

Para. 8 .—We strongly protest against the remarks of the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association that wc have relied upon certain statements made by 
labour leaders before the Fawcett Cloramittee. These remarks are absolutely 
unwarranted as will he .seen from para. 29 of our Representation where we 
have referred to Mr. Susakura of the Toyo Podar Mills and to Mr. Ambalal 
Sarabhai, a well-known mill agent of Ahmedabnd. Our remarks about mill 
superintendents are based on the admissions made by the representatives 
of the Millowners’ Association before the Fawcett Committee and in this 
connection we refer to the admission made by Mr. S. D. Saklativala at 
page 329 of the proceedings of that Committee. 

Para. 10 .—Wc are not surprised at the exhibition of ten\per dis))layed 
b.v the Millowners’ Association in this para. We are liowever at a loss to 
\inderstand the justification for any grievance on the part of the Bombay 
Millowners when in accepting the challenge publicly thrown out by tlieir 
own president. We have adduced facts and figures in support of our firm 
conviction that the management of the industry in Bombay under the 
existing system suffers from .serious abuses. We submit that the issues we 
have raised are not only relevant hut of such grave importance to the 
continvied wellbeing of the industry that no investigation at the hands c’’ 
the Tariff Board can be complete unless they are fully investigated. 


(4) Oopv of letter No. 5051S3, dated the 28th Septemher, 1932, from, the 
Bomhay Shareholders’ Association. 

I beg to send herewith a copy of the letter dated London, 27th March, 
1929, received from the Secretary of the London Stock Exchange as promised 
during the oriil examination of the Association’s representatives. 


Copy of letter dated the 27th March, 1929, from the Secretary, London Stock 
il'xchavge, to the Secretary, Bombay Shareholders’ Association. 

T beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 8th instant and 
to say that the Committee do not permit a company which desires an 
official quotation to exercise a lien of any sort on a fully paid share. Hence 
a company may not refuse to transfer a share out of a transferer’s name 
on the ground that such transferor is, for some reason, indebted to the 
company. 

Similarly as regards a transfer to a person of whom the Directors dis¬ 
approve, the Committee may permit such power to be exercised in respect 
of a partly paid share—the Directors must accept a transfer of a fully paid 
share to any person except an infant or person under legal disability. 
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Moha maJ a n Weavers* Association, Bulandsliahr. 

Lelitir dated the ^Hth Mtiy, V.tHH. 

lu compliance with the press t-oninniniqno dated the 11th April, 1932, 
inviting the representations from the firms and other persons interested in 
the Protection of Handloom Industry, I, as President of the United Provin¬ 
ces, and Joint Secretary to All-India Motnin Conference (Mohammadaii 
Weavers’ Association), most humbly and respectfully beg to submit the 
following few points for your kind consideration and guidance to the enquiry 
in hand. 

Before 1 take up the points mentioned in the communique one by one, 
I may be. allowed to give briefly the history of our Association which will 
enable you to understand the importance of the establishment of claim for 
protection. Ever since the calamity brought about by the introduction of 
mills and foreign cloth, the we.tvers lost all their social and financial status. 
'I'liey wore poor and illiterate, leading a chaotic life and subject to all 
sorts of humiliations. The educated and zaminclar class of persons, who 
had been exercising a sort of social supremacy over the industrial clas.se.s, 
<;ould not tolerate theni to acquire higher education and partake equally 
with them the privileges of law and society. The British officers who hail 
to depend upon the repre.sentations made by these so-called higher class of 
persons, had no occasion to come directly in contact with this poor class 
and listen to their demands. 

'Phis state of afl'airs continued till very late, when some persons of this 
class I'eceived higher education and reali.sed the high-handedness of the 
fellow-eountry-men and the backwardnes.s of their community. Fortunately 
the same inspiration aro.se simultaneously in the minds of many all over 
India, and when a voice of organisation and reform arose from Calcutta in 
1923 through Almomiu, the first journal of the t;oinmunity, it found support 
from all quarters of the country. District and provincial associations began 
to come into existence and lastly the movement united us all into one and 
First All-India Momin Conference held in 1928 at Calcutta under the 
Presidentship of Monivi Abdul Majeed Moiilvi Fnzil, M.A., LL.B., Vice- 
chairman. Mniihtipiility, Benares. The Second C^)nferenc(! wa.s held at 
Allahabad under Mr. Zahiriiddiii. B.A., T,L.B., Advocate, Chairman, 

iVmbala City, Punjab. The peculiar characteristic of this Conference was 
that move than one thousand delegates from all quarters of India and above 
fivi' thousand persons of the locality took part in the deliberations. 'Phe 
Tliird Conference was held at Delhi in October, 1931, under Khan Sahib 
Sardar Mohamad Islam, B.A., Honorary Magistrate, Nagmatia, District 
Gaya (Bihar Province), which witnessed still more gathering. Out of the 
business that was transacted, the Conference heartily supported the Re.solu- 
tion passed by the Bombay Legislative Council on tlu! motion of our brother 
Abdul Aziz Abdul Latif, B.A., I/L.B., Vakil, Dhnlia, M.L.C., for the Pro¬ 
tection of Handloom Industry. 

Among all the industrial ela-s.ses in India, the population of weavers is 
undoubtedly the greatest. The exact figure is not yet known even through 
Oonsns Reports. The reason is that in different parts of India, tho mem¬ 
bers of this community arc called by various names; the Momins, Sheikh 
Momins, Momin -\nsar, Nuorhafs and Julahas are the designations of this 
class and are counted under different heads. Moreover, many persons who 
have acquired some status in life do not like to call themselves the members 
of this class in order to avoid the social humiliation and therefore they are 
not counted under this head. But however, our associations are endeavour¬ 
ing to know the correct Census, and the general, estimate arrived at hy 
Almomin of Calcutta, Momin Ansar of Benares, Alansar of Amritsar anil 
“ Ansari ” of Lahore which are exclusively the Journals of this community— 
is that we are about three croro individuals (30 millions), t.e., a little less 
than half the Mohamadan population in India. There are non-Muslim 
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weavers also in many parts- of the country, and are called the Kolis, Ores, 
Kamalias, etc. They being added to the above number, will make the 
weaver population much more than we can conceive. 

There is another fact which throws some light on this matter. Ever 
since the proposition of using Swadeshi and discouraging the foreign cloth 
is working, Indian papers have been stating an opinion of the great 
thinkers of India that out of the cloth consumed in India, it is ^ that i.s 
imported from foreign countries, -J is inanufact\ired by the Indian mills 
and J is that which is prepared by handlooms. Wo are also told that about 
70 crore rui)eea worth cloth is imported from other countries. This gives 
an idea to the extent of Handloom Tndu.stry and enormous population con¬ 
cerned in it. From these facts T stroiigly assert that one cannot doubt 
in the least the establishment of its claim for protection. 

To impose certain duties on the foreign goods -will certainly be one 
form of giving protection to this Tndustrj-. How much and to what extent 
can be better decided by the Board. But I can point out one thing in this 
connection. Cotton fine yarn above 40 counts is not so much used as that 
below 40 counts. 'I'he weavers of line muslim havt; been compelled by the 
hard competition to give it up and adopt other means of livelihood. It is 
rather' difficult to revive fine muslim on handlooms. Now remains the .yarn 
below 40 counts. It is used in great quantities. Fine yarn that is used 
is all Uritisli manufacture. But the .second quality is supplied b.y Indian 
mills. So far as the imposition of some duty on the yarn is concerned, I 
would like to suggest that no dut.y should bo im))osed on .yarn. Otherwise 
it will cause a great loss to the weavers in comparison to the Indian mills 
which spin yarn for their own I'onsumjjtion. Yarn of other countries may 
be imposed with nominal duty. 

The great competition which the haudhiom weavers have to face is the 
cotton piecegoods, especially thick cloth below 40 counts. It is this from 
which protection i.s sought both foreign and Indian mills’ manufacture. 
Indian mills either he restrained from weaving cloth below 40 counts or 
(certain amount of dut.y may he imposed on them and foreign cotton piece- 
goods may be imposed with duty. Artificial silk and cotton twist is not so 
much used as the ordinary cotton yarn, ft will have little effect if any 
duty is also imposed on it. 

There are certain other points wliii-h re(|uired careful study, but as 
the time at my disposal was very short 1 legret that I could not consult 
other members or call a meeting to give full consideration to the matter. 
But T assure you that eve.r.v ijossible help will be given to the Board in 
all provinces of India from our a.s.soeiation. T ma.v be allowed to give some 
names to whom the Board may refer airy matter in this connection: — 

(1) Molvi Mohamad Yahyu, F.ditor, Almomin, 3.3, Ban.ya Pokhar Road, 

Calcutta. 

(2) Mohamad Siileman, Esqr., M.B.C., 79, Dui-endra Nath Street, 

Calcutta. 

(.31 Molvi Mohamad Sana Fllah. M..4., Prol'essor, Presidency College, 

Calcutta. 

(4) Hafiz Zafar Husain, Vakil, Bihar Sharif (Bihar). 

(5) Khan Sahib Sirrdar Mohamad Islam, B.,4., Rais and Honorar,v 

Magistrate, Nagmatia, District Cava. 

(6) Hafiz Shainshuddin, M.A., LL.B., Professor, Law Lecturer, Patna 

College. 

(7) Molvi Abdul Majeed. M.A., LL.B., Molvi Fazil, Madampura, 

Benares. 

(8) M. Nizamuddin. B.A., LL.B., Advocate and Municipal Commis¬ 

sioner, Mohalla Yah.vapura, Allahabad City. 

(9) M. Aiiishtaq Ahmad, B.A.. LL.B., Vakil, Shahjehaiqmr. 

(10) M. Mohamad Zafar, B.A., LL.B., .'Vdvocate, Ambala. 
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(11) M. Zahiruddin, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, Ohairman, Ambala 

(Punjab). 

(12) Umar Mahmood, M.A., Madanpura, Bombay, 

(13) Moulvi Abdul Hameed Sahib, Maleygaon. 

(14) M. Abdul Aziz Abdul Latif, B.A., LL.B., Vakil, Dhulia, M.L.C., 

Bombay. 

I Lave given two or three names from every province except Madras 
where our movement has not reached as yet. T hope this will be of some 
help to the Board for the enquiry in hand, and the Board will not mind 
the inconvenience caused by some delay. 


The Factoryowners’ Association, Khamgaon (Berar). 

Letter dated the ^5th May, 19S2. 

With reference to the Resolution No. 341-T. (150), dated the 9th April, 
1932, of the Government of India in the Department of Commerce and to 
your Pre.ss Communique, dated the 11th April, 1932, inviting representations 
of those interested on tlie above subject for consideration by your Board, I 
am directed by the Mill members of my Association to submit as follows;'— 

At the outset, I am to e.xpress thankfuliress felt by the miU-membors 
that the Government of India have, according to the assur.nce given to the 
Legislatuie, started examining through your Board the effects of duties on 
the production of cotton piecegoods in India. 

It i'S only two yeur.s for the passing of the Cotton Textile Industry (Pro¬ 
tection) Act, 1930. That is, the Tariff Board will be in a position to examine 
the effects of the same only for a period so small as only of two years, which, 
your Board will agree, is not sufficient to enable the Industry to recoup 
itself and show any progre.ss. Even if the period covered by the enquiry 
would have heou of three years, I am to submit that that too would have 
been unable to show proper effects on the Industry. 

The unfair competition arising out of inferior trade conditions obtaining 
in China., Japan and elsewhere in 1927 have not, to any appreciable extent, 
been ceased and the temporary shelter against foreign competition has 
proved, beyond doubt, inadequate as will be seen from the various complaints 
on the score. Neither the two successive Finance Acte nor the increase in 
the rates of duties on goods made wholly or partly of artificial silk equal 
to those applicable to the goods made wholly or partly of real silk have, it is 
considered, afforded any appreciable relief. 

Trade agreement embodying a preferential tariff regime between Great 
Britain and India will not in any way benefit India even if it is designed 
to benefit the trade of both countries. At any rate. Great Britain will be 
a gainer if such an agreement were entered into in the Ottawa Imperial 
Economic Conference and India will heavily suffer inasmuch as counter 
.action wiU be immediately taken by the Governments of the other countries 
trading with Ind!ia to afford their respective trades and industries suflficient 
protection and help. 

Further, the Industry has been seriously handicapped by the following 
main among other factors, vit. : — 

(1) Present heavy trade depression. 

(2) Foreign competition and competition by mills in the Indian Native 

States where legislations relating to the hours of work, etc., of 
thft labourers do not operate. 

(3) The heavily reduced piircha-siog power of the ludians arising out 

of— 

(*) fixing of the value of the i-upeo to ISd., particularly at a time 
when England has abandoned Gold Standard to revive herself 
from' the economic crisis. 
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(b) detrimentally heavy export of gold, 

(c) sale of silver and increase of paper currency by the Government 

of India, 

(d) abnormally heavy and unscrupulous rate of interest and dis¬ 

count at which the Secretary of State for India is incurring 
debt, 

(«) heavy railway freight and unjust disparity therein in respect 
of cotton, cotton yarn and cloth and stores and coal, 
if) want of Reserve Bank, 
and eo on. 

The Industry can only revive if the trade depression is removed by resort¬ 
ing to measures abolishing unfair competition and increasing the purchasing 
power of the Indians. The latter can only be done on thorough examination 
and taking constructive steps in respect of the causes from (a) to (/) of 
factor 3 cited above. 

Now referring to para. 3 of the re.solution of the Government of India, 
I am to submit that— 

(1) the claim of the Indian Cotton Textile Industry to protection has 

already been established. There has been no sufficient period 
of protection, which could show the effects of protection granted 
in 1930, 

(2) (a) the protection should be given in the form of import duties 

double those previously levied for all goods manufactured else¬ 
where for a period not less than ten years, 

(b) legislative or executive measures should be forthwith adopted 
in respect of items (o) to (/) of factor 3 above, absence of which 
have handicapped the Indhstry as a whole and brought it on 
the verge of ruin at this juncture, 

(3) (a) the rates of protective import duty should be the same for all 

goods either manufactured in the United Kingdom or elsewhere, 
(b) rates of duty should be double those at present levied for 
imports from elsewhere in respect of—■ 

(i) cotton piecegoods, 

(ii) piecegoods made wholly or partly of artificial silk, and 

(iii) cotton twist and yarn—■ 

whether they are manufactured in— 

(A) United Kingdom, or 

(B) elsewhere. 

Six spare copies are herewith attached as desired. 

If your Board requires any information on the points raised herein, I 
shall be at service to you to supply the same. 


(2) Copy of Mesolution No. X passed unanimously on the S9th May, lOSH, in 
the Joint Session of the 6th, 7th and 8th Annual General Meetings of 
the Factoryowners’ Association, Central Provinces and Berar, Khamgaon, 
under the Presidentship of Kao Bahadur G. Tt. Kothare, L.M.E., M.L.C,^ 
Khamgaon, 

Reboiution No. X— 

Proposed by Mr. K. B. Joshi, Manager, Jamnadas Nursoy Ginning 
and Pressing Co., Ltd., Head OfiBce in Berar Murtizapur. 

Second by Mr. T. G. Kottewar, Manager, Jasraj Shriram Ginning and 
Pressing Paetories, Khamgaon, and 
Carried unanimously. 

That this meeting confirms the letter, dated the 26th Maj’, 1932, to the 
Tariff Board, Bombay, and recommends to the Tariff Board the grant o# 
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further protection to the Indian Cotton Textile Industry in respect of tariff, 
substantial reduction and removal of disparity in the scales of railway 
freight in cotton, cotton yarn and cloth and by advocating substantial reduc¬ 
tion in the taxation by local bodies on these goods, stores, and coal and such 
other steps suggested in the said letter. 


(3) Letter Xo. 8881610!}, dated the 20th July, 1932, from the Factoryowners’ 
Association, Central Provinces and Berar. 

Suhjeef : —Photeci'ion to Indian Cotton Textile Industky. 

In continuation of my correspondence with you on the subject, 1 have 
the honour to forward herewith six spai-e copies of the letter No. 1.58, dated 
the 9th July, 1932, from the M.onager, Burhanpur Tapti Mill, Ltd., Burhan- 
pur R. S., to me, for information and consideration of the points raised 
therein by your Board. 


Enclosure. 

The Factoryowners’ Association, 
Central Provinces and Berar, 
Khamgaon (Berar). 

Copy of letter No. 108, dated the 9th July, 1932. 

Prom 

The Manager, 

The Burhanpur Tapti Mill, Ltd., 

Burhanpur R. 8., 

I'o 

The Secretary, 

The Factoryowners’ Association, 

Central Provinces. 

Khamgaon (Berar). 

Dear Sir, 

With reference to your letter of the 19th ultimo and the questionnaire 
relating to the Tariff Board enquiry, I beg to say that the questionnaire is 
vei’y wide and requires labourious investigations and inquiries outside the 
mills, which is not practicable for mills like ours. It is the work of bodies 
like the Bombay Millowncrs’ Association who have the requisite organisation 
and who can collect information from Customs authorities. Government and 
other bodies. Our reply to the questionnaire is that the Bombay Mill 
Owners are preparing answers and w-e being members of that body will 
adopt their answers when submitted. I return the questionnaire herewith 
with some hints which run as follows: — 

What strikes even a casual observer is too short a period of protection 
which in the present case synchronised with a period of acute, trade depres¬ 
sion and political agitation, preventing a thorough reorganisation of the 
industry. 

Various recommendations of the Tariff Board for internal economics have 
been carried out; capital has been written down; costs of production have 
been reduced and improvement has been effected in the selling organisation; 
production has been diversiffed to some extent. Hence the fault is not of 
the mills or mill owners though we do not maintain for a moment that 
everjdhing that should be done has been done. 

To begin with, the beneficial effect of the protection granted by the 
Protection Act of 1930 were neutralised by duties and taxes imposed primarily 
for the purpose of obtaiiiing more revenue. Import duty of 6 pies per lb. 
on cotton, of 10 per cent, on dyes did imieh to deprive the industry of the 
protection which it would otherwise have had. 

Secondly, the protection duties did not eliminate the competition of 
Japanese mills. While it is true that imports of Japan pieebgoods have 
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fallen, the fall is not such as to afford impetus to indigenous production. 
It is comparatively small and may be well accounted for by the decreased 
‘purchasing power of the masses, the trade depression, the hartals and the 
picketing activities of tlie Congress, rather than to the protective effect of 
the duties 

The third reason is the depreciated <!urrency of Japan which gives a 
great advantage to the Japanese manufacturer over the Indian producer as 
the yen, now lias an Kxchange value 15 per cent, lower than what it had 
in terms of rupees, when both the yon and the rupee were linked to gold. 
This means that Japan secures an advantage over India to the extent of 
15 per cent, for the time being. Besides this Japan’s delay of three months 
in giving off the gold standard gave her a distinct advantage in the matter 
of her cotton purchases, which the Millowners’ Association estimates at two 
million bales. Even if the advantage of a depreciated yen may prove tem¬ 
porary, it is clear that Japan has at her disposal sufficient cheap raw 
material to flood Indian markets with cheap goods and oust the indigenous 
production in her own home market. These advantages, to which must be 
added the facts that the Japanese textile worker is more efficient than his 
Indian confreri and Japan knows very few textile disputes and works 
without due regard for international conventions regulating hours and <mn- 
ditions of work, secure for Japan an economic advantage over India which, 
if not neutralised by protective measures would jeopardise the very existence 
of the Industry; what form the protection should take is left to the Ta.riff 
Board to recommend, though the Millowners’ As,sociation points out the 
disadvantage of an valorem duty. 

If relief is to be given, it should be given forthwith, it is no use locking 
the stable after the steel is stolen. Protection should extend over a fairly 
long period of time; so that the mills may proceed with reorganisation and 
with some sense of .security. 

To-day the question is not so much as to whether the industry needs 
protection as how to give it and eliminate foreign competition. I request 
you to wait for some time till the report of Millowners’ Association is out 
to enable you to put before the Tariff Board a lengthy report with perfect 
statistics. I on my part consider the questionnaire very difficult to be 
solved hence my proposal to have the copy of report from Association. 

(8d.) B. R. MI8TBY, 

Manager. 


Delhi Piecegoods Association. 

Letter No. $77, dated the 16th June, 1932. 

Enquiry into Indun Cotton Textii,!? Industry. 

With reference to the Government of India, Commerce Department, 
Resolution No. 341-T. (150), dated the 9th April, on the above subject, I 
am directed to give below the views of my Committee on the questions for 
enquiry. 

1. Claim of the Industry for protection. My Committee thinks that the 
Indian Cotton Textile Industry, being the key industry in India on which 
a large number of the working population depends for their livelihood, 
and being still in its infancy as compared with competitors in other coun¬ 
tries, should he protected at lea.st to a reasonable extent from the competi¬ 
tion ' of foreign manufacturers, who are more advantageously placed as 
legards labour conditions, expert knowledge. Government support, etc. 

2. Method and extent of protection.- —In the opinion of my Committee 
protection should be afforded in the form of custom duty imposed upon 
textile goods imported into India and my Committee would consider m 

COTTON TEXTILE 
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import duty of 15 per cent, ad valorem all in all a reasonable one for the 
purpose. This should, of course, include custom.s duty for revenue purposes, 
if any. In no case the custom duty should exceed 15 per cent, ad valorem 
after the present abnormal times paas away. 

3. Preference for goods of the United Kingdom. —My Committee considers 
that an uniform rate of duty must be charged on all textile goods imported 
into India irrespective of the fact whether they come from the United 
Kingdom or any other' country, and that no preferential treatment be 
accorded to any country. 


The Madrai Trades Assodatioiit Madras. 

Letter dated the 3nd June, 1932. 


Tariffs. 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of communication fResolution) dated 
the 9th April, 1932. regarding the above. 

This has been put before the Members of this Association and it is 
considered by all that the Cotton Industry of India has now been sufficiently 
long established to justify the removal of the tariffs, or at least to consi¬ 
derably reduce same. It is realised that the Conference which is about to 
begin in Ottawa will fully discuss the question of Inter-trade Agreements 
between the Colonies and it is hoped that successful results will be obtained. 
Until that time, however, the following rates of import duties are sug¬ 
gested : — 




Great 

Other 



Britain 

countries. 



Per cent. 

Per cent. 

1. 

Cotton piecegoods. 

16 

26 

2. 

Piecegooods made wholly of articial silk . 

20 

331 

3. 

Piecegoods made partly of artificial silk 



and cotton. 

15 

26 

4. 

Cotton twist and yarn, handwoven . 

331 

60 

5. 

Cotton twist and yarn, machinewoven . 

15 

25 


East Africao Cotton Merchants’ Association, Bombay. 

(1) Letter dated the 22nd June, 1932. 

I am directed by the Committee of the East African Cotton Merchants’ 
Association to submit the following: — 

My Committee do not wish to deal with the entire question of protection 
to the Indian Cotton Industry, but will confine themselves to only one 
aspect of your enquiry, viz., The Import Duty on Baw Cotton which affects 
not only the importers of foreign cotton, but also the Indian Textile In¬ 
dustry. My Committee feel that the Import Duty nn foreign cotton in 
general, and in so far as it affects the imports of Ea.s'. African and Egyptian 
Cotton in particular, is detrimental to tlic best in^ierests of the Indian 
Te.xtile Industry. 

The Indian Tariff Hoard (Cotton Textile Tndusvry Enquiry) wrote in 
1927 in their unanimous report as under: — 

“ We cannot but hold that one of the remedies for the present depres¬ 
sion is to be found in some alteration in the character of production 
in Bombay. We consider it is essential that Bombay should utilize to 
the full natural advantages it possesses in the matter of climate and 
of its situation in respect of imports of American or African cotton for 
the production of goods of higher quality than it has done in the past. 
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that it should devote much less attentioif than it has done to the produc¬ 
tion of grey goods, more especially of grey long-cloth and shirtings, 
and that it should embark on a much larger prodindion of bleached 
and coloured, printed and dyed goods. In making a recommendation 
that the Bombay Mills should produce a higher quality of goods, 
we do not overlook the disadvantages in regard to which those 
mills in common with .all Indian mills, suffer from tlic lack of .suitable 
raw material. The Indian Central Cotton Committee estimate that of 
the total production of Indian Cotton only 320,000 bales or 16 per cent, 
of the cotton of staple of Jth inch, and over are suitable for warp yajn 
of counts from 30s to 36s with an additional 60,000 ba.les suitable for 
Weft yarn of over 36s counts, whereas the total amount of c-otton con¬ 
sumed by Indian mills averages slightly over 2 million bales annually.” 

« * « • * 

“ We are of opinion that it would be to the advantage of the Bombay 
Mills Industry to follow the example of the Japanese Industry and to 
make a more extensive use of African and American cotton in order to 
enable it to place on the market quality of cloth superior to those it is at 
present manufacturing. Bombay is specially favourably situated in re¬ 
gard to the import of African cotton though the advantage it has in this 
respect over .lapan, to which in 1923-24 and 1924-25 move tht,n 
half the imports of East African Cotton into Bombay were re-exported 
has been materially reduced by the recent inauguration of a direct 
service between Osaka and Mombasa. The imports of African Cotton 
into Bombay in the last three years have been 15,805, 18,479 and 68,863 
bales respectively, so that there was a marked advance in the u.se of 
this cotton in 1925-26. We have not been .able to ascertain definitely 
how large a proportion of the East African cotton imported is taken by 
the Bombay and Abmedab^ mills respectively, but our enquiries showed 
that it is probable that Ahmedabad uses more of it than Bombay. .It 
should be mentioned that the East African cotton crop ranks amongst 
the world’s smaller crops though it is increasing with some rapidity, the 
estimated crop for 192.5 being 3.00,000 bales against 96,000 bales in 
1921.” 

The majority of the Tariff Board in fact went even further .and recom¬ 
mended a bounty of one anna per lb. or its equivalent, on yarn of .32s and 
over produced in Indian mills. It is indeed an irony of fate that the Gov- 
eiTiment of India have not only not put tlie recomniendntiou of the Indian 
Tariff Board into practice but have come forward with an additional impost 
of a duty of half anna per lb. on imports of Raw Cotton. In effect this 
duty acts as a handicap to the diversification of production and the si)inning 
of finer counts recommended by the 1927 Tariff Board ns will be .seen from 
the following: — 

East African Cotton is a special long staple cotton with staple lengths 
varying from lit to IJ of an inch. It is used by Indian mills so far as 
we understand for spinning 40s Warp and sometimes for going ns high as 
.50s Warp even. It is admitted that India does not grow any eotton which 
is equal in staple length or spinning value to East African Cotton. The 
result is that any tax imposed on its import acts as a tax on production, 
or a milder form of excise duty for mills who wish to follow the advice of 
the previous Tariff Board and spin finer counts. The present price of 
East African Cotton is something like Rs. 215 per candy c.i.f. Rombay. 
The import duty of half anna per lb, therefore work.s out to over 11 per 
cent, of its value and to that extent negatives the benefit of .any protection 
that may be granted. 

A case for the abolition of this duty in so far as it relates to East African 
Cotton may be based on the fact that the East African Cotton Industry is 
essentially an Indian venture. Not only is the trade in East .African Cotton 
principally in the hand of Indians but Indians own the larger portion of 
ginneries and press factories in Uganda and Tanganyika. \Ve would here 
invite a reference to the enclosed pamphlet headed “ Import Duty on Raw 
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Cotton-Blow to Indian Trade in Africa The following telegram received 
by the President of this Association from the President of the Uganda 
Cotton Association should also be of great interest to your Board in this 
connection; — 

“ Uganda Cotton Association sent following telegram Secretary State 
through Uganda Government. Begins. Uganda Cotton interests in 
which Indian capital largest portion urge that at Ottawa Conference free 
entry of East African Cotton into India should be strongly advocated. 
Ends. Kindly press matter India Government also Ottawa Indian dele¬ 
gates-—President Uganda Cotton Association.” 

The case for the abolition of Import Duty on East African Cotton may 
be basedj it will be seen, not only on the grounds of Imperial Preference 
but also on the grounds of what may be called Indian Preference. While 
the i.ssues connected with Imperial Preference are very controversial, my 
Committee submit that the case for East African Cotton to be exempted 
from the Import Duty is not based on this ground, but on the ground that 
East African Cotton trade is in the hands of Indians abroad. But my 
Committee realise that your enquiry is not directly connected with this 
aspect and therefore have based their ease mainly on the handicap imposed 
on the Indian Textile Industry owing to the Import Duty on raw cotton. 

I have pleasure in enclosing herewith 6 copies each of two pamphlets “ a 
Representation to the Finance Member against the Import Duty on Raw 
Cotton (Special Claims of East African Cotton)” and “the Import Duty 
on Raw Cotton (Blow to Indian Trade in Africa) ”. I also enclose here¬ 
with a table showing the production of cotton in Ugandii and Tanganyika, 
and the imports of same into India for the last 15 years. I trust the facts 
and figures brought out in these pamphlets will be of particular interest 
to the Ta.rift Board, and convince them that a strong case exists for their 
recommending the abolition of the Import Duty on Raw Cotton in general 
and a still stronger case exists for their recommending the abolition of the 
Import Duty on East African and Egyptian Cotton, in the interest of the 
Indian Cotton Textile Industry. 


Enclosure— 


Production in bales 


Year. 

of 400 Ihs. 

Total. 

Import in India 
in running bales. 


Uganda. 

Tanganyika. 



1918-19 

36,530 

... 

36,530 

Not known. 

1919-20 

47,694 


47,694 

Not known. 

1920-21 

81,365 

7,327 

88,692 

Not known. 

1921-22 

48,290 

7,175 

55,465 

Not known. 

1922-23 

88,046 

11,434 

99,480 

51,069 

1923-24 

128,604 

18,793 

147,397 

77,932 

1924-25 

196,038 

21,724 

217,762 

74,289 

1925-26 

180,859 

24,280 

206,139 

88,569 

1926-27 

131,728 

16,966 

147,694 

85,988 

1927-28 

138,486 

32,954 

171,440 

78,119 

1928-29 

204,057 

27,785 

231,842 

107,747 

1929-30 

129,969 

22,813 

152,782 

134,533 

1930-31 

186,000* 

26,000 

211,000* 

179,473 

1931-32 

190,000* 

25,000* 

215,000* 

140.000 Bombay.* 
45,000 Bhavnagar 


IV.2?.— The figure.s relating to production are taken from the Empire 
Cotton Growing Review, July, 1930, and July, 1931. The figures relating to 
imports into India are obtained from the Ea,st India Cotton Association, Ltd., 
Bombay (page 140. Vol. 12, and relate to cotton years endincr .^Ist August). 

* Cur estimate.s. . 
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(2) Letter dated the !il3id June, I'Jd'J, from the Lust African, (Ivttuii MeixkdiUs' 

Association. 

With reference to the questionnaire relating to the Tariff Board Enquiry 
into the Cotton Textile Industry, the Committee of my Association find that 
they are concerned only with question 12, to which they reply as under — 
li'igures of yearly imports of foreign cotton into Bombay have been com¬ 
piled from the Bombay Chamber of Commer<’e Returns by the East India 
Cotton Association and the following table is taken from page 140 of the 
Bombay Cotton Annual, 1900-31, for your ready reference; — 

Yearly Imimrts of Foreign Cotton into Bomhay. 


(Bale of 392 lbs. net.) 


Year ending 
Slst August. 

East 

Afric.ans. 

Egyptians. 

Americans. 

Persians. 

Total. 

1916-17 . 


463 

68 

296 

827 

1917-18 

♦ •.* 

... 

2 

1,370 

1,372 

1918-19 . 

• . . * 

121 

1,265 

2,649 

4,035 

1919-20 . 

• ... 


... 

2,841 

2,841 

1920-21 . 


2,699 

81,106 

292 

84,096 

1921-22 . 


2,050 

23,058 

3,726 

28,834 

1922-23 . 

51,069 

1,421 

1,632 

6,737 

59,869 

1923-24 . 

77,932 

3,718 

2 

9,764 

91,416 

1924-25 . 

74,289 

646 

9,649 

6,904 

91,490 

1925-26 

88,669 

638 

28,130 

5,627 

122,964 

1926-27 . 

85,988 

3,462 

379,120 

6,719 

474,289 

1927-28 . 

78,119 

2,199 

102,910 

5,770 

188,998 

1928-29 . 

107,747 

1,636 

11,719 

1,774 

122,876 

1929-30 . 

134,633 

12,387 

15,889 

704 

163,513 

1930^1 

179,473 

148,947 

140,296 

1,438 

470,332 


It will be noticed that imports of foreign cotton have been divided into 
4 principal classes, viz., (1) East African, (2) Egyptian, (3) American and 
(4) Persian. The imports of Persian cotton have been negligible and do not 
deserve more than passing mention. Persian cotton is in many respects 
similar to Indian long staple cotton. At its worst it is like Mathias (Kathia¬ 
war) ; at its best it is like Comptahs. Theoretically therefore Persian cotton 
competes with Indian cotton but the extent of competition is negligible. 

To come to the American Imports next, we understand that a considerable 
proportion of Americans directly competes with Indian long staple cotton. 
For example, Americans up to 1" in staple length do compete with long 
staple Indian cotton like Surat, Navsari and Cambodia. We would however 
add that all imports of American cotton are not 1" or less in staple, but 
some of them like C^ifornians are well over 1" in staple, and as such do 
not comi>ete with Indian long staple cotton. 

So far as Egyptian and East African Cotton are concerned, it may be 
said that they do not compete with any Indian long staple cotton at all, 
because similar cotton does not grow in India. East African cotton is a 
special long staple cotton with staple lengths varying from lyk of an inch to 
IJ of an inch and is used by Indian Mills for spinning as a rule 40s. There 
is no variets' of Indian cotton which has the same spinning qualities, or 
which can be used for the same purposes as East African Cotton. Even the 
longest staple Indian cotton, viz., 289P does not have the same spinning 
value as East African Cotton and is not in fact a.vailable in anything like 
the quantity needed. The commercial crop of Indian 289P is estimated at 
8,000 bales only, whereas the Indian requirements of similar cotton run 
into lacs of bales. 
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cotton also does not compete with Indian long staple cottoil 
as the iollowing statement ot the staple lengths of vai'ious varieties of 
Egyptians imported will show: — 


Description of Different Varieties of Egyptian Cotton.. 

Varieties. Staple lengths. 

Inch. 


Uppers or Achmnni 

Zagora 

Pillion 

Nahda 

Sakellaridis 

Maarad 

White 

Pnadi 


Ji 

1^- 

lA 

Wi. 

4 

IS 

lA 

1,^6 


The answer to the 


.second paid of 


the foregoing. The only imports wl 


((iiestion 12 can readily be judged fjoni 
iiich can come into direct competition 


with Indian long staple cotton are the medium staple Americans. To the 
extent therefore that the price, of imported American cotton has been raised 
by the present Import Duty the grower of Indian long staple cotton may be 
said to have been helped. An aualysi.s of the Indian cotton crop from the 
point of view of staple longth.s will show that only a small fraction of the 
Indian crop can be said to he long staple in the sen.se that it comes into 
direct competition witli imported American cotton. To make our remarks 
more clear wo would say that the grower of Surats, Oambodias, Rajpipla 
and partly of Coniptahs and of very amnl! proportion of Hydcrahnd-Gnorani 
and of 28f)F has benefitted by the Import Duty on American cotton. But 
there has been no benefit to the growers of the vast quantities of Ooinras, 
Central Provinces, Punjab, Punjab Americans, United Provinces, Central 
fiidiu, etc. We do not sa.v that the gix>wer of the ordinary Punjab American 
will he lienefttted by the Import Duty. The vast hulk of tlie Punjab 
American <Top consists of the 41' variety and is seldom marketed pure. 
The bulk of it is not used in Indian mills, but exported principally to Japan 
and Liverpool from Kaiachi. We consider this fact the most convincing 
proof that the grower of Punjab American is not benefitted by the Impoi't 
Duty. In connection with our remarks in this paragraph wo would like 
again to omjdiasise that any benefit which accrues to the cultivators of some 
parts of India, accrues from the import duty on American cotton. The duty 
levied on African and Egyptian cotton does not help any portion of the 
growers in India, Inasmnch as African and Egy|)tian cotton do not compete 
with Indian cotton. 


In this connection we would add a word of caution. The apparent 
lidvantages of the Imiiort Duty on Raw Cotton have been exaggerated by 
the fact that its imposition has coincided with a phenoinenully short Indiaii 
(rop. With a normal Indian crop imu'e than half of it will have to be 
expoited. TTie piice of the exportable .surplus will naturnlly determine the 
])ricc of the entire crop and the price of tlie exportable surplus will entirely 
ileiiend on World coiulitions, and be governed by the price of competing 
I'oreign cotton, in the world’s consuming markets. In this connection the 
Import Duty on cotton in India will not enter into the calcnlation of tlic 
World’s buyers at all. Under normal conditions therefore the hulk of the 
Indian cultivators of cotton will not benefit by the Import Duty. The oul\- 
miltivators who will benefit in any oa.se will be the gijowers of only that 
portion of Indian long staple cotton for which the Tndinn dcnia.rul exceeds 
the Tiulian supply. Such cotton will not have to find an expoil oiitk't. In 
this category we would include only Cambodia and Surat. 

We ^•entnre therefore to recommend that the Import Duty may he 
aboli.shccl in any cas(^ in so far os Egyptian and East Afrii^a.n are concerned, 
as the duty on these growths harms the Indian Textile Industry and does 
not help the Indian cultivators. 
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The Japanese Cotton Shippers* Association of Bombay. 

Lettar dated the ds!lid July, 1932. 

With lefeieiice to the questionnaire relating to Tariff Board Enquiry 
into the Cotton Textile Industry, we l)6g to submit to you hei’ewith our 
answers to matters we are directly acquainted with as follows: — 

Question No. 11. —(a) In the year 1931-32 (ending 31st Marcli) Indian 
mill production of yarn is increased by 15‘ per cent, in weight and piece- 
goods by 24 per cent, in yardage as compared with 1929-30, while con¬ 
sumption of Indian cotton is increased only by 2J per cent. To meet 
the increase in production, foreign cotton (American, African and Egyptian) 
was imported. This fact indicates that there is little prospect of increasing 
the domestic consumption of Imlian cotton notwithstanding the increase of 
production by Indian mills. 

India produces more cotton than her requirement. The statistics given 
below show the extent of surplus of Indian cotton. As stated above, the 
domestic consumption of Indian cotton is limited, but the outside demand 
for it is very elastic and can easily absorb big amount of supply. 

Needless to say, the cotton is an international commercial commodity, 
the price of which is determined by the economic principle of Demand and 
Supply, and aa a matter of fact the price of American cotton leads and 
dominates the woild’s cotton maikcts. On this principle the surplus of 
Indiat: cotton is taken liy foreign countries by the parity with the American 
cotton. Of course tlie seasonal differences in the parity arc natural accord¬ 
ing to the vicissitudes of Demaird and Supply of the same. 


Year ending 3lst 
Augnst. 

. '-I' 

Indian cotton 
Consumed in 
Indian Mills. 

(2) 

Indian 
cotton 
e.v ported to 
various 
countries. 

I’er* 

ceotage 

(2) 

against 

(!)• 

(3) 

Indian 
cotton 
exported to 
Japan. 

Per- 

ceuiAge 

(H) 

against 

(1> 


Halos 

Hales 


Bales. 


1926-27 

. 2,158,000 

3,188,000 

147-7 

1,842,000 

86-3 

1927-28 

. 1,984,000 

2,686,000 

135-1 

1,235,000 

62-4 

1928-29 

. 1,764,000 

3,712,000 

210-4 

1,010,000 

91-3 

1929-30 . 

. 2,248,000 

4,070,000 

181-0 

1,640,000 

73-0 

19.S0-31 

. 2,206,000 

3,920,000 

173-3 

1,686,000 

74-4 


The statement given .above shows the importance of export of Indian 
cotton, in which Japan has prominent po.sition, and her annual offtake 
during the last five years ranges fr-om 02-4 per cent, to 91-3 per cent, of 
the total Indian mill consumption of Indian cotton. The considerably reduced 
offtake of Indian cotton from Japan in the current cotton season is due to 
shortage of the Indian crop and cheapue.sa of American cotton. We arc 
sure that Japan will buy us before us soon us the prices are brought to a 
normal parity with American cotton. 

Foj- reasons stated above, we can safely say that the exportable surplus 
determines the price of the wdiole Indian cotton. Suppose there may be 
some decline in the output of the Indian mills, resulting in less con¬ 
sumption of the Indian cotton, the more surplus can easily be absorbed by 
luitsidc demand by a f:iir price. On the other hand when there is any 
decline in the foreign domiind for Indian cotton, the quantity so reduced 
will become the net surplus and will inevitably affect the price of Indian 
<'oftou—in other words, the Indian cultivators. Considering Japan’s posi¬ 
tion in Indian cotton trade, we dare say that her purchasing powmr is a 
greater factor to guard the interests of Indian cotton growers. 
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ib) Assumiug that tlie production of finer cloth in Indian mills encour¬ 
ages the growtJi of long staple cotton in India, it is problcinaticnl if it 
would prove beneficial to the agriculturists, for climatic reasons, to replace 
the short staple cotton for longer one. A striking feature in this respect 
is that during the hast few ycai's, the world consumption of Indian cotton 
has shown a remarkable incrcu.se, while all the other growths base wit¬ 
nessed decliiu; in consumption. General decline in purchasing power has 
resulted in increased demand for coiuparativel.v cheaper grades, and Indian 
cotton has been in greater demand. Recently, much attention is being paid 
by the Agricultural Geinirtmeut and the Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
.and they are endeavouring practically to increase the cultivation of Jong 
staple cottons in India. Hut the extent of such increase is so far vers- 
small, while the demands for the staple cotton by tho Indian mills arc 
rapidly increasing. At present India is much short of the self-supijly of 
long staple cotton. This fact is more than enough for the encouragement 
of the growth of long stajile cotton, but as a matter of fact no satis¬ 
factory result is brought thereto. Reviewing this question from the other 
side, we come to the couclu.sion that decline to some extent in the output 
of the Indian mills will hardly affect the growth of cotton under discussion. 

N.B. —The assumption that the farmers realised a lower net price for 
cotton exported than for the cotton sold in India cannot be substantiated, 
as cotton is sold in the open market. When a commodity is sold in free 
competition how can a buyer purchase it simply on the ground that it is for 
export, for w'hich no bounty or anything of the kind is given? 

Question No. 12. —Imports of foreign cotton are expected to reach about 
600,000 bales of 400 lbs. during the year 1931-82. Of these roughly 200,000 
bales are con.sidGred to be of the same quality as the Indian long staple 
cotton. Hence, the present Import Duty on raw cotton helps the Indian 
cotton cultivators by maintaining, if not improving, tlie prices of long 
staple cotton. Whether it is economically advantageous to cultivate long 
staple cotton or not remains to be seen. 


Association for the Development of Swadeshi Industries, Delhi. 

Letter dated the ISth July, 19S2. 

With reference to the enquiry before yon whether protection should be 
given to the Indian Textile Industry against other foreign countries, 1 
have pleasure in submitting herewith, on behalf of this Association,-a written 
statement setting forth the reasons why })rotection should be given. This 
Association have tried to submit .a comprehensive statement in as brief a 
compass as possible and they trust it will help the Board to form an opinion 
and to arrive at a proper solution of the difficulties of the industry. 

This Association recommend that at least 100 per cent, of duty shouk! 
he imposed on all imported foreign cotton piecegoods, yarn and hosier.!- 
at least for a period of ten years, and further this A.ssociation submit 
that this would be both in the interest of India and England. 


Enclosure. 

A case for protection to textile industry. 

India is the second largest cotton producing conntrv of the world and 
is closely associated with Great Britain which holds a premier position in 
the manufacture of textile machinery and practically enjoys a world mono¬ 
poly in this line. It is therefore not too much to expect that India should 
be able to manufacture all the cotton piecegoods she needs for lierself. Not 
only this, she should be able to make snbs-tantial exports to her neighbours 
less favourably sitna-ted. We have a surplus of cheap labour which nan be 
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easily I'eeluited without detriment to any other iudustry. The climate of 
many parts of our country is admirably suited for cotton spinning and 
weaving. It is therefore very strange that we should be obliged to import 
cotton piecegoods from abroad to meet our requirements. 

The Indian Textile Industry is at present the most important of our 
organised industries. It is I'esponsible for a considerable portion of our 
economic i)rosperity .and is ))roviding wholesome and suitable employment 
to our capital and labour. It provides much needed employment to our 
labouring classes and has come a.s a Godsend to certain sections of oui' 
labouring classes, whom circumstances have reduced to dire straits. _ The 
benefit derived by our agriculturist population, directly or indirectly, is by 
no means small. Cloth is a necessity and ranks next to food in the poor 
man’s budget. The state of a country, depending on others for her clothing, 
should her sources of supply be cut off, can only' be imagined. In fact 
every self-respecting country endowed with a ready supply of suitable raw 
material should be able to clothe herself without outside help. 

Ever since the introduction in 1861 of spinning and weaving as an 
organised industry in India, our enterprise in these lines has been making 
a steady progress, though the rate of progress can by no means be con¬ 
sidered satisfactory. 

Table 1 gives statistics for the years 1900 and 1930 and clearly shows 
that India’s percentage increased in the number of spindles and looms within 
the last 30 years. It is about l/5th that of Japan; i.e., while Japan has 
increased her .spindles 45 times and her looms 14i times, we have only suc¬ 
ceeded in increasing our spindles by 82 per cent, and our looms by 346 
per cent. With a population of 35 crores we are running only 91 lakhs 
of spindles and 1| lakhs of looms while United States of America (which 
is a cotton producing country like India) has 357 lakhs of spindles and 7i 
lakhs of looms for a population of 12 crores only. It is interesting to 
note that while America’s cotton production is less than 3 times that of 
India (India 52,60,000 bales, United States of America 1,45,14,000 bales in 
1929-30) her cotton industry consumes about 34 times as much cotton. 
Thus it is clear that India has yet to reach the stage when she may be 
considered to have attained her full status among the world’s textile 
producers. 

Being a large cotton producing country it is natural that we should 
export our surplus stock, but the very fact that we are importing cotton 
piecegoods and yarns from non-cotton producing countries shows clearly 
that we could e.asily utilise some of the cotton we arc exporting. 

Table 2 contains some interesting information about tho state of the cotton 
industry In a few countries. The figures giveu show that our absorption of 
cotton per crore of population is far below the average and is very unsatis¬ 
factory indeed. Figures for United States, Russia, Brazil and Mexico form 
humiliating reading and gives a vivid idea of India’s backwardness in tliis 
sphere. 

Our imports of cotton piecegoods are shown in Tables 3, 4 and 6, 'I'able 
6 givas figures of the manufacture of piecegoods in India. From these 
it would appear that even now we are capable of meeting our demand for 
greys and unbleached goods. If machinery already installed in India is 
enabled to run full time and to work full capacity (which it is not 
doing at present), this part of our imports can be stopped without any 
difficulty. The case of whites and bleached goods is slightly different and 
in the past it has been the fashion of those interested in the foreign 
piecegoods trade to say that India is incapable of meeting her demand 
in this line b>it any un])re,iudiced observer of our textile markets will be 
able to notice that due .attention is now being paid to the production 
of goods suit.able for bleaching and supplying bleached goods to the con¬ 
sumers. Hand bleaching has proved quite a success in India and although 
our mills cannot at present boast of a large number of bleaching plants 
hand bleaching has generally been adopted. With the attention that is 
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lifting paid to the production of white and bleached goods at the present 
moment we may be sure of being able to dispense with oui- imports of these 
lines. 

Indian niillowners are now tnrning their attention to the luanufaeture of 
coloured, printed and dyed stylos. Although they are seriously handicapped 
by foreign competition, the prodxiction of these linos cannot yet bo con- 
siclered to have achieved the same high dogvoe of ofticiency in India as has 
lieen done in other coinitries. If encouraged, our niillowners uill eiiuiji 
themselves with all the plant they need and will render' ns independent in 
this line also. The chief obstacle in this line is the competition of cheap 
Japanese Tafettas and printed styles and tlie high cost and duty on dye¬ 
stuffs and chemicals. 

Tables 7 and 8 give comparative figures for tlie imports and the produc¬ 
tion of yarn in India by counts. From these it w'ould appear that in lower 
counts we can dispense with our impoi'ts altogether. For finer counts, say 
above 30, our production has multiplied 2J times within the past two years 
and is now 10 times of what it was before the war. Our imports have 
also been showing a steady decrease and if things continue to progress at 
the present rate in the next two or thi-ee years should be able to render 
these imports unnecessary. Though our production of twists and doubles 
is still very restricted this tiranch of our spinning industry has recently 
received considerable attention and installations of twisting and doubfing 
plant of the most up-to-date types have recently been completed in several 
mills. 

Table 9 gives the iiercentnge distribution of our imports of yarn by 
countries and it is significant to note that conditions obtaining before the 
War have now been completely altered. When United Kingdom ha.s lost 
her .share to China and Japan in such a short period of time the plight 
of our ludiau industry in the face of such determined competition may 
well be imagined. Before the War China used to import yarn from us 
(vide Table 10), but her imports are now 200th part of what they were while 
her exports to us are 40 per cent, of our total imports of yarns. If ii 
country like China can improve her cotton industry to such an extent that 
from being our importer of yarn slie has become our exporter, there is no 
leason why India should not bo able to do the same if an atmosphere 
congenial to the graw'th of the industry is provided and she is protected 
against life-destroying influence of foreign competition. India’s vast village 
dwelling population is admirably suited for giving a cottage industry 
form to the textile industry and that such is actually the case is a matter 
of common knowledge. Our Iniudloums weave a large quantity of cloth and 
though they are con.sumijig both mill spun and hand spun yarn, a study 
of their mill yarn consumption brings out interesting results. Though 
actual figures are not available, it may be .assumed that if we subtract 
from the total quantity of yarn available for consumption in India Uie 
i|uantity of yarn consumed tiy Indian mills we get li fairly accurate idea 
of the quantity of mill yarn ntili.scd by our hniidlooms. 

Table 11 is self-explanatory and gives the yardage of cloth produced 
on handloonas and by our mills. Though the progress of oui' handlooiu 
iiulustry has not been as high as tha-t of our mill indastry yet it has been 
making a steady progress. Village uplift and rural education work 
lias recently Iveen undertaken by private and Governinent agencies and we 
may confidently expect fhat imich progre.ss Avill be m.ade in tlm neqi' 
future. Handloom industry has the added advantage of providing employ¬ 
ment ill the very homes of tlie labourers .md does not di.sorgaiiise the 
economic balance of our village society. It may be mentioned here that a 
small amount of yarn considered as Imviiig tiecn utilised by haiullooms irnes 
into the making of hosiery, eordiigo, twine, .and sowing thre.ads, hut "this 
amount is not large and even then the largest portion goes into thi' 
muiiufactnre of liosiery which after all servc,s the same purpose as cloth. 

Handloera'weaving is Ipariipd very e.-vsitr by the village folk ai»d at a 
period when additional income is a distinct relief and proper utilisation 
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of tile enforced idleness of our agricultural population during half the year 
an economic necessity. This industry deserves special attention and it is 
gratifying that it is meeting with adequate response. The question of 
hand spun and hand woven Khadi has recently received much attention 
and a few private organisations of a charitable nature are doing yeoman 
service to its cause. Though it is impossible to estimate the production of 
Shudh Khadi with any degree of accuracy, it is intero,sting to note that 
iast year All-India Spinners’ Association handled about H million yards 
of cloth through its branches; and when, this is the performance of one 
As.so,ciation the sum total of the efforts of innumerable weavers working 
privately mast be very very large indeed. 

When discussing the textile industry, we cannot affprd to omit con¬ 
sideration of cotton hosiery trade as it consumes a large ajnonnt of cotton 
yarn and stands or falls with the textile industry, ft is estimated that 
our imports of cotton hosiery consist of approximately one million dozen 
of socks and 3 million dozen of undershirts. Our imports were valued at 
1 crore .44 lakhs in 1929-30, 88 lakhs in 1930-31. Japan was the principal 
exporter and was responsible for about 86 per cent., United Kingdom’s 
share being almost negligible. The manufacture of hosiery in India has 
been undertaken by several large and well financed mills and their average 
iiunual production may be taken at about half a million dozen. Their out¬ 
put consists almost entirely of undershirts. Socks aie largely made by a 
very large mimhor of small scale makers who work either on the cottage 
iiidusti'y .scale or as established organised industi'ies, and who abound in 
almost all the provinces. This is an industry which when wmrked on a 
cottage industry scale provides employment for the city dwelling middle 
cla.sses and is very admirably suited for their special needs. The industry 
has made rapid strides in the Punjab and United Provinces so much so that 
band worked knitting n;iachines of very 8ati.sfactory type are being made 
locally at several places. Small .scale industries are i>articularl,y liable to 
dislocation and collapse if exposed to the chilling influence of organised 
dumping or unfair competition, and this industry is no exception. Oheapev 
type of sockji from Japan and China hit our local production very severely 
as our industry lacks the special facility of cheap waste yarn that our 
oversea competitors enjo.y. To save our local industry from slow strangula¬ 
tions it is necessary that the import of socks be discouraged. There is 
enough scope for expansion in the undershirts industry too but it needs a 
larger capital. There is no doubt that the nece.ssary capital will be forth¬ 
coming if this industry is assured of protection against foreign aggressim). 

From an unprejudiced consideration of the circumstances detailed above 
it is eas.y tii see that India is to-day in a position to meet all lier foreign 
piecegoods requirements and has no need t<> make any imports at all. ft is 
Imw'ever very unfortunate that due to the encroachment of foreign manu¬ 
facturers on (gir markets our spindles and looms arc lying idle and find no 
sco|ie for full capacity working. 

We have been c<aiT.yiiig on a certain amount of expoit trade with our 
iieighboui's but there is a great danger of our losing this trade altogethei' 
as eyes of those who ai-e making inroads in our markets are b(;ing turned 
to this direction .and it is almost sure that very shortly we will be obliged 
to find market for that portion of our products which was normally ex¬ 
ported. 

When England had gone off the gold standard, the formidahlc! competi¬ 
tion by .Japan was onl.v temporarily relieved; but since .Japan has also gone 
off the gold standard, the competition has become all the more keen. Jf 
this state of affairs is .allowed to continue we .are sure the growing indiis- 
ti Ics in India which arc yet in their infancy shall he choked. 

Some of our mills are obliged to restrict their output or .some liin<! 
closed down altogether and this fact alone is enough to show that though a 
large number of our mills continue to work they are not quite happy and 
continue only because either they have no way out of it or else are pinning 
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tL«ir laitlj in the future and are hoping something better ^'11 turn up 
Bome day. Capital has become very shy and cotton mill investments ha 
lost much of their charm for the investing public. 

The millowners must however be given credit for 
enterprise. Faced with prospects not exactly 
grass to grow under their feet and are busy expanding the 
Activities by installing new machinery and are trying to make the textile 
industry of India more and more self-contained. , u i i 

Our mills are to-day face to face with a situation the like of which hart 
not bLn met for a long time. They are left to fight their battle a oim 
and may find themselves compelled to acknowl^ge deteat ‘‘tthi. hands ot 
their foreign rivals. If a catastrophe like this is not ave^d by t“imly 
action India’s loss will be incalculable, nay our enterprise will receive a set¬ 
back in every sphere of our industrial activity. 


Tabm No. 1 .—Progress 


of Cotton Industry 
Countries. 


of a few Textile Producing 


Country. 


1900. 


Spindles. 

1930. 


Increase 

per 

cent. 


1900. 


Looms. 

1930. 


IncieaBe 

per 

cent. 


United States 
of America . 
Great Britain 
Germany 
Japan 
India 

Table No. 2.- 


Country. 


19,472,232 

46,600,000 

8.081,400 

1,274,000 

4,946,783 


35,063,000 

57,712,000 

11,260,000 

6,836,516 

9,124,768 


83 
26 
40 

436 

84 


439,466 

648,420 

211,818 

6,045 

40,124 


720,177 

703,878 

250,000 

77,898 

179,250 


64 

8 

18 

1,441 

346 


-The World’s Cotton Mills (Annual Cotton Handbook). 

Consump 

Topula- 


Spindles. Ixioms. 


milli¬ 

ons. 


Consump¬ 
tion ol 
bales of 
cotton. 


tion of 
cotton 
per crore 
of popu- 


United Kingdom . 
United States of 
America 
Germany 
Switzerland . 

Italy 

Belgium 

Holland 

France 

Spain 

Russia • • - • 

China 

Japan 

Brazil 

Mexico . 

India 

Other countries 

Total 


(lakh 
biilcB j 



1,734 

57,711,635 

703,878 

2,621,731 


117 

1,577 

35,662,656 

720,177 

7,106,257 

6-2 

60 

300 

11,260,000 

250,000 

1,795,949 

3'0 

4 

64 

1,531,544 

26,872 

103,094 

2-7 

40 

700 

5,450,000 

150,000 

1,050,000 

26 

74 

228 

2,156,500 

54,385 

345,000 

4-0 

7 

107 

1,168,000 

54,300 

180,000 

2-5 

40 

595 

10,200,000 

200,000 

1,215,000 

31 

21 

400 

2,100,000 

76,000 

400,000 

1-8 

98 

203 

0,217,000 

159,100 

929,174 

0-9 

443 

120 

3,664,120 

29,582 

2,179,739 

0-5 

77 

258 

6.830,616 

77,898 

2.951,279 

3-8 

30 

351 

2,.552,079 

79,249 

453,985 

1-5 

14 

117 

791,613 

29,992 

160,000 

1-2 

361 

3.34 

9,124,768 

179,250 

2,161,166 

0-6 


688 

10,146,579 

245,011 

1,945,168 



7,776 

166,562,810 

3,034,694 

25,610,405 
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Tables Nos . 3 and 4. —Varieties of Piecegoods imported into India. 


(In million yards.) 


Grey unbleached— 


1913-14. 1928-29. 1929-30. 1930-31. 


Dhooties, saries and scarves . 

. 806-1 

486-7 

501-1 

171-0 

Jaconets, madapollams, mulls, etc. . 

. 150-4 

78-9 

53-0 

19-3 

Longcloth and shirtings . 

. S 45-4 

252-0 

340-1 

166-3 

Sheetings ...... 

0-2 

6-5 

14-7 

41 

Drills and jeans .... 

. 21-3 

11-8 

13-4 

2-4 

Other sorts . . . . 

. 10-8 

2-7 

3-2 

1-9 

Total 

. 1,534-2 

838-6 

926-5 

366-0 

White bleached— 





Dhooties, saries and scarves 

. 104-3 

43-1 

45-5 

15-4 

Jaconets, madapollams and mulls, etc. 

. 307-9 

258-0 

219-7 

135-4 

Longcloth and sliirtings . 

. 1153 

128-0 

104-1 

71-9 

Nainsooks . 

. 214-7 

76-6 

53-1 

25-9 

Drills and jeans .... 

5-7 

5-7 

6-6 

3-8 

Checks, spots and stripes . 

161 

12-7 

12-0 

3-7 

Twills . 

8-3 

17-7 

16-8 

7-7 

Other sorts . 

31-0 

17-2 

15-8 

7-8 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

. 793-3 

554-0 

473-6 

271-7 


“ ■ 

~ 

— 

-- 

Table No. 5 .— Imports of Piecegoods, 





(In 

million yards.) 


1913 - 14 . 

1928 - 29 . 

1929 - 30 . 

1930 - 31 . 

Coloured, printed and dyed— 





Dhooties, saries and scarves 

. 115-2 

36-3 

33-0 

19-1 

Cambrics, etc. 

. 113-6 

49-7 

43-5 

20-5 

Shirtings . ... 

. 152-6 

95-0 

105-6 

64-7 

Prints and chintz .... 

. 209-7 

750 

61-3 

33-7 

Drills and jeans .... 

. 30-0 

57-9 

86-6 

33-3 

Checks, spots and stripes 

. 19-7 

22-4 

26-2 

12-5 

Twills . 

31-4 

47-9 

36-6 

16-0 

Other sorts ..... 

. 159-6 

122-7 

90-7 

55-9 

Total 

. 831-8 

506-9 

483-6 

245-7 
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Tablb No. 6. —"Produeiion of Cotton Piecegoods of Indian Mills. 

(lu millioa yards.) 



1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

Git'j's and hlencliod pieregood.s— 




Chadais. 

56-7 

66-0 

53-9 

Dhooties ...... 

564-1 

776-0 

8.31-4 

Drills and jeans. 

76-3 

100-3 

80-7 

Cambrics and lawns .... 

4-6 

3-6 

28-8 

Printers. 

22-5 

19-4 

19-1 

Shirtings .and loiigcloths . 

474-2 

.585-2 

642-2 

Twill cloth, domestics and shirtings . 

75-5 

90-7 

121-9 

Tent cloth. 

6-9 

7-6 

8-7 

Khadi, dungri and khaddar 

93-7 

124-6 

175-2 

Other sorts ..... 

35-0 

41-3 

41-8 

Total 

. 1,409-6 

1,814-9 

2,00.3-.5 

Coloured piecegoods .... 

48.3-7 

604-1 

557-6 

Grand Total 

. 1,893-3 

2,4290 

2,.561-1 


Tabi.k No . 7 . 

,—Cotton Yo.rn 

imported into 

India. 





(In thousand lbs.) 


1913 - 14 . 

1928 - 29 . 

1929 - 30 . 

1930 - 31 . 

Csjtton twist and yarns— 





Nos. 1-20 . 

1,254 

1,998 

1,047 

454 

21 - 2 S 

896 

.548 

290 

251 

26-30 . 

3,686 

223 

395 

227 

31-40 . 

. 23,657 

19,937 

20,050 

14,755 

Above 40 . . . 

7,859 

9,331 

9 , 01.3 

4,273 

Others 

6 , 819 * 

12 , 629 * 

1 . 3 , 081 * 

9 , 180 * 

Total 

44,171 

43,766 

4 . 3,882 

29,140 


* Twofolds, 






2n 

Tabu No. 8. — Statement of Indian Mill Production of Cotton, Ywrn in India, 

(In 1,000 lbs.) 



1913-14. 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

Cotton twist and yarns— 




Nos. 1-20 

492,693 

382,024 

493,382 

513,739 

21-25 . 

123,995 

140,175 

181,245 

166,110 

26-30 . 

42,990 

72,838 

90,579 

93,345 

31-40 . 

19,712 

37,488 

46,366 

60,747 

Above 40 

2,699 

10,029 

15,279 

27,311 

Others 

679* 

3,742* 

6,710* 

5,792* 

Total 

082,777 

648,290 

833,560 

867,045 

• Wastes, etc. No twofolds are 

made in India. 


Tapib No. 9.— Statement nhoiHny 

the sorirce of import of Tivists and Yarns. 




(Percentage.) 

Country. 


1913-14. 1928-29. 1929-30. 

1030441. 

United Kingdom 

. 

80 

53 46 

35 

Japan 

• 

2 

17 25 

24 

China (Hong-Koftg) 


. 

26 24 

40 

Other countrie,s 


12 

14 5 

1 


Total 

. 100 

100 100 

100 

Tablh No. 10.- 

—Exports of Cotton Twists ami Yarns from India. 




(1,000 lbs.—T. Review, 216.) 

Conntry. 


Pre-war 

average. 

1028-29. 1920-30. 

1930-31. 

China 


169,953 

1,962 795 

880 

Egyiit 


2,183 

4,168 4,588 

3,981 

Straits Settlements 


4,411 

1,132 928 

516 

Persia 


2,030 

3,161 4,187 

4,464 

Siam 


305 

1,849 1,697 

1,677 

United Kingdom 


683 

262 156 

219 

Arabia (other than Muskat) . 

144 

80 119 

202 

Other countries 


13,135 

11,705 12,100 

11,634 

Total 

192,844 

24,319 24,570 

.34,473 
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Table No. ll-A.— Sitatf.mtnt showino Tcirn nvoilahle for conmmption in 

India. 


(In million Ihs.) 


year. 




Indian 

Ifill 

Production. 

Tmjiorts. 

Exports 
by land 
and aea. 

Yarn avail 
able fur 
consump¬ 
tion in 
India. 

1900-01 . 




363 

34-8 

1268 

261 

1901-02 . 




673 

38-3 

285-1 

.326 

1902-03 . 




576 

33-7 

261-1 

.349 

1903-04 . 




579 

28-0 

264-9 

341 

1904-05 . 




578 

.30-6 

260-9 

.348 

1905-06 . 




681 

45-8 

309-9 

417 

1906-07 . 




654 

37-7 

256-6 

435 

1907-08 . 




638 

37-3 

2.363 

445 

1908-09 . 




657 

41-6 

248-8 

450 

1909-10 . 




627 

40-3 

2.39-1 

428 

1910-11 . 




610 

325 

196-1 

446 

1911-12 . 




625 

42-0 

168-0 

499 

1912-18 . 




688 

50-0 

224-3 

514 

1913-14 . 




682 

40-2 

215-2 

511 

1914-15 . 




652 

42-9 

■ 151-7 

54.3 

1915-16 . 




782 

40-4 

1766 

586 

1916-17 . 




781 

29-5 

184-2 

626 

1917-18 . 




660 

19-4 

136-5 

54.3 

1918-19 . 




615 

38-8 

78-8 

574 

1919-20 . 




. 636 

15-8 

: 167-7 

483 

1920-21 . 




660 

47-3 

92-2 

615 

1921-22 . 




693 

57-1 

91-7 

657-5 

1922-23 . 




706 

59-3 

09-8 

697-3 

1923-24 . 




617 

44-6 

51-4 

610-2 

1924-25 . 




719 

55-9 

.51 0 

72.3-9 

1925-26 . 




6864 

51-7 

14-.3‘ 

6J.3-8 

1926-27 . 




807-8 

49-4 

37-6* 

8189 

1927-28 . 




808-9 

52-3 

.31-0* 

8 . 30-2 

1928-29 . 




684-2 

43-7 

24-3 

667-6 

1929-30 . 




833-5 

4.3-8 

29-6 

8.52-7 

19.30-31 . 




867-0 

29-1 

.34-4 

861-7 


’Doubtful. 
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Tablb No. —Yarn conswmed and Cloth made in India. 


Mill Oon- 




Cotton 

sumption 

Yam 

Cloth 

Cotton 

Year. 


cloth manu¬ 
factured iu 

of yarn 
(lOUibs. 

available 
from hand- 

produced 
on hand- 

cloth manu¬ 
factured 



India. 

yarn gives 
112 lbs. 

looms. 

looms. 

in Indian 
Mills. 



In million 

cloth). 

In millien 

In million 

In million 



lbs. 


lbs. 

yds. 

yds. 

1900-01 


99 

88 

173 

692 

422 

1901-02 


120 

106 

220 

880 

511 

1902-03 


123 

109 

240 

960 

524 

1903-04 


138 

123 

218 

872 

589 

1904-05 


159 

141 

207 

828 

678 

1905-06 


164 

146 

271 

1,084 

700 

1906-07 


166 

148 

287 

1,148 

708 

1907-08 


189 

168 

277 

1,108 

808 

1908-09 


192 

171 

279 

1,116 

824 

1909-10 


229 

204 

224 

896 

963 

1910-11 


246 

219 

227 

908 

1,043 

1911-12 


267 

238 

261 

1,044 

1,136 

1912-13 


285 

254 

260 

1,040 

1,220 

1913-14 


274 

244 

267 

1,068 

1,164 

1914-16 


277 

247 

296 

1,184 

1,136 

1916-16 

1916-17 


. 352 

314 

272 

1,048 

816 

1,441 

1,578 


378 

322 

204 

1917-18 


381 

340 

203 

812 

1,614 

1918-19 


360 

312 

262 

1,048 

1,451 

1919-20 


384 

342 

141 

564 

1,640 

1920-21 


367 

328 

287 

1,148 

1,581 

1921-22 


403 

360 

297-6 

1,190 

1,732 

1922-23 


406 

362 

335-8 

1,341 

1,725 

1923-24 


401 

369 

251-2 

1,006 

1,970 

1925-26 


498 

445 

248-8 

995 

1,951 

1926-27 


639 

481 

337-9 

1,352 

2,269 

1927-28 


568 

601 

329-2 

1,317 

2,357 

1928-29 


445 

400 

267-6 

1,970 

1,893 

1629-30 


662 

500 

862-7 

1,411 

2,429 

1930-31 


590 

627 

334-7 

1,339 

2,561 

Not*.- 

-100 

lbs. of yam 

are taken 

to produce 

112 lbs. of 

cloth. This 


flgore allows for losses during manufacture and is based on the authority 
of the Indian Industrial Commission, 1918. 

Handloom cloth is taken to neigh i lb. per yard. 


COTTON TEXTILE 
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Japan and Shanghai Silk Merchants* Association, Bombay. 

Letter dated the 15th July, 1932. 

Be PBOIEOIION TO THE InDIAM TeXTILE iNJDUSTBr. 

On behalf of my Aasociation, 1 beg to bring the following facts to your 
Board’s notice. 

'My Association is composed of members who import on a large scale from 
China and Japan, piecegoods made of silk, artificial silk, silk and artificial 
silk, as well as cotton mixtures. 

An attempt has been made from various interested parties to show that 
the artificial silk goods are competing with the cotton textiles. But this 
is misleading. As our members are only importers of these goods, 1 do not 
propose to enter into a discussion of the technical questions embodied in your 
questionnaire. 

In my Association’s opinion, the present tariffs are quite adequate tO’ 
safeguard the indigenous textile industry, if the mills are managed properly 
without any kind of waste or leakage. Even if the duty on artificial silks 
is increased, it would absolutely ruin the entire trade, without any help to 
the ill-managed indigenous cotton industry. It would, moreover, be an 
unnecessary burden on poor consumers and would involve a heavy loss to 
the Indian Government in customs revenues, income-tax and super-tax. The 
revenue of the different ports like Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Karachi 
will simultaneously suffer heavily. What is most needed under the present 
circumstance's is efficient management, skilled labour staunch economy, proper 
working capital, less overhead charges, and retrenchment in all departments. 
These alone and not indiscriminate protection, could save the textile industry. 
Before considering the question of further protection, the Government must 
insist on an efficient management of the milk. The latter if properly carried 
out, will render further protection absolutely unnecessary. I may further 
point out that the general defects incidental to the existing managing agency 
system are also responsible for the present state of the mill industry in 
Bombay. It i.s not in our opinion a .sound policy to resort to measures, 
which affect other industries, in the hope of. improving the state of the cotton 
industry, without having these inherent defects in the mill industry 
remedied. 

Whether artificial silk fabrics really compete directly with cotton piece- 
goods is a matter of contention. Merely because they are at present cheap, 
it should not be assumed that they prevent the consumption of cotton. If the 
consumption of any goods is adversely affected, since the introduction of 
the.se goods, it is silk piecegoods. The import of several varieties of silk piece- 
goods has been totally stopped and their place is taken by similar varieties 
of artificial goods. Besides, if the different varieties of artificial goods are 
closely examined; it will be found that they resemble or rather are directly 
copied from those of pure silk. The principal aim is to increase consumption 
by replacing high priced silk goods by the cheaper imitation goods, and re¬ 
introducing the latter in place of inferior type.s of silk goods, whose imports 
have totally ceased due to exorbitant duties, in some cases nearly 100 per 
cent. This aim has met with complete success, inasmuch as the consumption 
has increased enormously. Besides the constantly expanding pure silk piece- 
goods market has met with a severe check. It is well known that the taste 
for real silk garments was constantly growing ainong the people of India, as 
was evident from the statistics of annual imports, but since the introduction 
of artificial goods, this tendency has been checked and the imports show a 
slight decrease. I add slight, becau.se having regard to the low rates ruling 
at present for pure silk goods, the imports under ordinary conditions existing 
before the introduction of artificial goods, should have been doubled if not 
trebled. 
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From this it is evident that artificial silk goods are not meant to replace 
cotton. In several cases they have replaced silk and in almost all cases 
inferior kinds which were beyond the means of poor consumers on account of 
prohibitive duties due to the levy of tariffs on weight. These goods have 
made it easier for the poor to wear, at a nominal cost, garments resembling 
silk which are in no way inferior in durability to the real silk. 

I hope your Board will carefully consider these points, which I have 
advanced on behalf of my Association. On a consideration of all the facts, 
I am confident, your Board will turn down the proposal for increasing the 
duties beyond the existing 50 per cent., which are more than adequate for the 
purposes of protection. 


Tbe Japanete Cotton Piac^oods & Yarn Importers’ Association^ 

Bombay. 

Letter dated the 22nd July, 1932. 

With reference to the questionnaire relating to Tariff Board Enquiry iiito< 
the Cotton Textile Industry, we beg to submit you herewith our answers to 
matters we are directly acquainted as follows; — 

1. (v) During the last three years, imports of Dhoties from United 
Kingdom have decreased considerably, while the production of Indian mills 
have increased substantially, noticeably in finer goods. Therefore, it is 
impossible to say that overlapping is restricted to medium counts only. It 
may be pointed out here also that in Table XLI on page 86 of Mr. Hardy’s 
Report, costs of various qualities of grey Dhoties (Manchester pieces) are_ 
given thus: — 


All a" X 10yds. Deed and Pick 11 with J 

Counts of Yam. 

inch coloured border. 

Weight. Brice 

lb. oz. (in pence) 

32s—408 


1 14 

33 

32s—50s 


1 8 

38 

388—38s 


1 11 

42 

40&—40s 


1 9 

36i 

40s—50s 


1 6 

37 

60s—60s 


1 11 

324 

60s—80s 


0 151 

314 

60s—100s 


0 15 

4.11 

70s—110s 


0 131 

411 

From tbe above, it 

is quite clear that his theory of indirect eompet 

due to cheaper prices 

of finer goods as against coarser goods of the 


area should apply to practically all of Dhoties from United Kingdom instead 
of medium ‘counts only. 

(vi) The conclusion that imports from Japan consist almost entirely 
of goods woven from yhrns of counts 30s and above, is open to dispute. On 
page 49 of his report it is remarked that if Japan is making headway, it is 
mainly in respect of the finer qualities of Shirting Dhoties, which can be taken 
as evidence of competition between Japanese goods and Lancashire rather 
than Indian goods. 

(vii) The imports of Japanese heavy shirtings are decreasing steadily, 
being unable to stand the competition of Indian goods. 

(viii) We are of tbe same opinion. 
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(ix) To the extent of increase in Indian production of finer goods since 
1930, the conclusion should be modified. 

(x) Lancashire no longer monopolixes the trade in White goods, as 
Japanese goods are now imported in an increasing quantity, though to the 
extent only filling a part of the gap created by rather sharp drop in the 
supply of Lancashire goods without any injuries to the Indian industry. 

(xi) In view of the increase of finer goods and diversification in production 
of Indian mills, it is difficult to prove that there is no indirect competition 
between the Fancy Prints and Chintz from United Kingdom and Indian 
goods. 

(xii) We are of the same opinion. 

(xiii) Statistics indicate that since 1930 imports of these classes liave 
ahrinked to negligible quantity and some of thorn have ceased to come entirely. 
In other words Japanese goods cannot compete with Indian goods, 

(xiv) Statistics indicate that since 1930, the export of Indian Coloured 
goods have shown some decrease due apparently to better prices realized in 
home market resulting from higher import duty and decrease in import of 
foreign goods. 

(xv) It is well nigh impossible to obtain direct evidence to prove competi¬ 
tion between imported goods and Indian goods as is fully explained by 
Mr. Hardy in his report, para. 19, under the heading “ Indirect Evidence— 
General ”. Therefore, to say that there is very little direct competition in 
coloured goods between United Kingdom and India, while Japan is the only 
serious competitor, is not fair, inasmuch os no convincing case has been 
established in para. 17. Production of fine Indian Coloured goods are 
increasing, whereas imports of Japanese goods are stationary. This shows 
that Japanese competition is not so severe as imagined. 

(xvi) This observation confirms the fact that the prices of Japanese goods 
are always in line with the fluctuations of raw cotton prices, no manipula¬ 
tion being made to force sacrifice sales or dumping, as if often sought to 
be made out. Incidentally, it may be added hero that para. 34 (pages 
67-68) of the Tariff Board Report, 1927, concludes by saying, inter nlin, 
that the charge of dumping cannot be substantiated. 

(xvii) While Mr. Hardy is apologetic about the danger of generalization 
from two isolated facts, he jumps at the conclusion by further inference 
from altogether arbitrary instances. No case can be established by comparing 
prices of cloth disregarding the kind of weave, counts of yarn and finish, 
otc. He is apparently confusing the idea of competition with the difficulty 
of production. It is not at all convincing to generalize that Japan’s 
advantage or competition increases with prices, for in many cases, the 
higher the prices, the smaller the competition. 

(xviii) This view may hold good when cloth of the same kind is concerned, 
but not so always, as for instance, Mulls cannot be substituted by Drills. 

(xix) Every kind of cloth has its respective use and the effect of lower 
prico of cloth of entirely different category will be felt slowly if at all. 
Moreover, the manufacturers are keenly alive to select the most profitable 
lines and will not continue production of cloth with too small a margin, 
hence disparity in prices will be of temporary nature. 

(xx) & (xxi) We agree with this opinion. 

9 & 10. In point of efficiency and {:ost of production, hand spinning 
and weaving cannot stand the competition of spinning and weaving mills. 
It is therefore a difficult question to reconcile the conflicting interest of 
these industries. In Japan hand spinning gave way to machine spinning 
some 50 years ago, and hand weaving has gradually lost its economic signific¬ 
ance due to development of weaving industry. It is worthy of note that 
handloom weavers were seeking employment in weaving mills in Central 
Provinces, as reported by the Central Provinces Government. Import duty 
on yarn is a burden on handloom weavers and spinners, though mitigated 
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by duty on piecegoods. But the major part of the benefit of protective duty 
being absorbed by the mill industry, the handloom weavers and spinners are 
the victims of keener competition. Cheaper artificial silk yarn would help 
the hand weavers and import duty must be removed. Duty on artificial silk 
goods may give some protection to the handloom w'eavers, but due to the 
difference in quality and peculiarity of demand, there is not much relief to 
them. To give any real help to .such unorganized industries as these, 

legislative measures will be necessary to allocate certain regions of produc¬ 
tion ^nd distribution for them with some restriction of production on the 
power spinning and weaving industry. 

Extract from the review published in “ '[he 'limes of India ”, dated, the 
i'jth June, 1033 {page 13), on the Anmuil Ueport of the (Jentral J‘roi:inccs 
Irutustries. —“ Owing to the fall in the prices of yarn and low prices of mill- 
made cloth, the handloom weavers find it difficult to dispose of their output 
at profitablo rates and as a result many weavers are leaving their profession 
for employment in mills.” 

26. Since the imposition of specific duty of li annas per pound in 

September, 1927, the imports of Japanese yarn have fallen olf sharply, and 
it is only mercerized yarji of 64s—84s which is now imported in some quantity. 
There is absolutely no competition in this kind of yarn. 

41. For the benefit of the handloom industry lower duty on yarn will be 
advisable. 

42. It is not only unreiisoiiable but also misleading to the trade to include 
coloured woven goods in the classification of plain grey, and to e.vclude grey 
dhoties therefrom. 

48. Import duty on artificial silk piecegoods should not be heavier than 
that on natural silk goods, i;ic., 50 por cent. As is mentioned elsewhere, 

the demand for real silk, which is not within reach of poorer masses, is 

being satisfied by artificial silk goods at economical prices. Phenomenal 
increases of consumption of artificial silk goods are now witnessed all over 
the world. Psychology of consumera is such that they put oft' the purchase of 
luxury goods if not obtainable at certain limit. It is therefore a mistaken 
idea to anticipate revival of trade in fancy cotton goods by checking imports 
of artificial silk goods. 

45. The protective duty on [)iecegoods was only ijut into operation on 
and after 1st March, 1930, and it was then said that the effect would not be 
felt at least six months due to stock of imported goods. According to repoj’ts 
published in the Indian Textile Jouinal, July, 1931, many Ahmedabad mills 
showed very good results for the year ending Slst December, 1930. Whereas 
Bombay mills have been labouring under unfavourable circumstances, such 
as repeated hartals of the market, financial difficulties and severe competi¬ 
tion of up-country mills. One thing is clear that import tariff, however 
high it may be,, would not bring relief to Indian mills, whoso inherent 
weakness in efficiency and management requires special remedy. Lately, 
Ahmedabad is also complaining of poor business, which is attributable 
to heavy fall in the price of cotton, and the reduced purchasing power of 
consumers, rather than competition from foreign goods, which are subject 
to handicap of the import duty of 25 per cent, on British goods and 31^ 
on non-British goods. We are of opinion that in order to improve the posi¬ 
tion of the industry as a whole, steps must be taken in the following lines; — 

(1) To increase the purchasing power, rationalization of marketing 

and enhancement of prices of agricultural products require 
urgent attention. 

(2) To encourage consumption, the ijrices of cotton goods must be 

reduced to the minimum. 

(3) Under the existing circumstance, increase of production is not 

desirable if cost of production is not reduced, bence heavier duty 
on cotton piecegoods will do more harm than good. 

COTTON TEXTILE U 
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(4) For the protection of Bombay mills, at least Rs. 50,000,000 should 
be accommodated by joint responsibility of Central Government 
and Bombay Municipality at a low rate of interest to hnanne 
the reconstruction on the following condition; — 

(a) Amalgamation of sound concerns. 

(b) Improvement in Managing Agent system. 

(c) Revision of Company Act as per Shareholders Association’s 

opinion. 

(d) Scrapping obsolete machinery and adoption of new machinery. 

(e) Compulsory re-organization oi' reduction of capital of weaker con¬ 

cerns and transfer of their management to sound concerns. 

(i) Better touch of management with labourers. 


Calcutta Import Trade Association, Calcutta. 

Letter No. 17H-M., dated the 29th July, 1932. 

Indian Cotton Textile Inddstey. 

The Committee of this Association have perused with interest a letter 
No. 2339-1932, dated the 20th July, 1932, addressed to you by the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce containing an expiession of opinion on certain of the 
matters raised in the questionnaire prepared by the Board in the abovenoted 
connection. 

2. I am directed to say that the Conuuittee of this Association wish to 
associate themselves with the views expressed in that letter, which have 
their unqualified support. 


Hindustani Native Aderchants’ Asiociation, Bombay. 

Letter without date. 

Be Indian Cotton Textile Industby Enquiry. 

We are directed by the committee of our Association which has a member¬ 
ship list of about 350 cloth merchants and commission agents, to forward to 
you the following views of our Association in connection with the above 
enquiry. 

It is now almost universally known fact that the Indian Textile Industry 
has recently .been passing through very critical times on account of foreign 
competition and particularly of Japan. 

In December, 1925, after a good deal of persistent agitation the 
Government of India abolished the Indian Cotton Excise Duties which were 
greatly hampering the industry. But this small relief did no good to the 
industry. The effects of the expansion of cotton industry in China and 
Japan, the currency policy of the Government of India and total loss of 
foreign trade of Indian mills owing to Japan capturing the external markets 
and more particularly her keen competition even in the Indian market, 
began to be felt in their intensity. 

All representations to the Government from time to time from the Mill- 
owners’ Association as well as other prominent public bodies for protection 
to the industry against this competition from Japan were of no avail. In 
1926 a special Tariff Board was appointed by the Government to investigate 
fully into the matter and to report whether any protection was necessary 
to the industry. Even the favourable recommendations of the Board have no 
effect on the Government. Up to 1929 the Government were not convinced 
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that the industry as a whole was in danger and they, therefore, turned 
down the suggestion made to them for an additional import duty on yarn 
and piecegoods to protect the Indian industry. The position of the industry 
began to w’orsen j'car by year till 1927 wdien some protection was given to 
the yarn industry by imposing a ininimuni duty of 1} annas per pound 
on imports on the 16 August, 1927. This protection given to the industry 
was utterly inadequate and the com])etition from Japan became keener and 
keener and the im])ortatious from Japan began to increase immensely. 

There were .sevei'al reasons why Japan in spite of having to purchase 
cotton in India, to pay carriage to Japan and back again could afford to 
pa.v a heavy import duty and still undersell the Indian manufacturers here. 
One of these reasons is the superior efficiency of Japanese mills and 
consequently the cost of production in Japan is much lower than in India and 
the depreciation of her exchange gave her a further advantage which enabled 
her to sell so cheaply her manufactures iji the Indian market. 

The Government of India persistentl.v ignored the plight of the industry 
which could not derive any material advantage from the Yarn Protection 
Act of 1927, as no protection had been granted to weaving section of the 
industry. In 1929, as a lesult of further ^^presentations to the Government, 
the Government of India appointed Mr. Hardy to examine the possibility 
of substituting a system of st>eoific duties for the existing system ad valorem 
assessment of piecegoods and also to report what changes have taken place 
since the Tariff Board re|)orted in the volume of reports and the class of 
goods imported and the extent and severity of external competition with 
the products of Indian mills. His report was published in December, 1929.‘ 
In February, 1930. the Cotton Indu.stry Protection Bill was introduced and 
passed in the Legislative As.setnbly. Since the im|)Oaitions of these protective 
duties, the Government of India have twice increased them on piecegoods 
for revenue purposes. 

Since this policy of protection to the industry was inaugurated the Indian 
cotton mills have made- considerable progress in the production of yarns and 
piecegoods. The production of yarn inereased from 883 million yards in 
1929-30 to about 960 million yards in 1931-32 and that of cloth from 2,419 
million yards in 1929-30 to about 2,950 milliou yard.s in 1931-32. The succes.s- 
ful attempts at spinning fin<>r counts and weaving superior cloth have also 
been evidenced duiing the pei iod by an inereasc-d production in these varieties. 
The protection thxis though belated and inadequate has been amply justified 
by the results. 

The advantages due to the protective duties were, howe\'er. greatlj’ 
counterhalaneed by the disadvantages of an uncertain exchange and imposi¬ 
tions of duty on machinery, stores, dyestuffs, increase in railway freight 
and the recent heavy and alarming depreciation of the Japanese exchange 
lias been a serious menace to tlie industry and has enabled Japan to dump 
the Indian market with her manufactures at pric(*s which are below the cost 
of their pi’oduction in India and defy all competitions. 

Tlie Indian mills are now taking all possible steps to increase their effi¬ 
ciency and reduce the cost of production but in the present circumstances of 
Japanese unfaij' competition and dumping policy as stated above, the industiw 
cannot exist and thrive ivithoiit adequate protection for a prolongeil period. 

Our Committee are, therefore, of opinion that in order to .save this 
National industry from utter ruin adequate protection for a prolonged period 
should be given either in the shape of a bounty or by making the import 
duties on Japanese goods sufficiently prohibitive and to provide against 
dumping. 

Our Committee hope and trust that as far a.s protection against .lapancse 
imports is concerned, they will support the cause of the Tndi.nii industry, but 
as regards the question of continuing the t.ariff profereuce to British pieie- 
goods, we are directed to say that our Committee are opposed to any 
scheme of preferential treatment being adopted any longer. Whatever 
preferenee is given to British goods is done in mitigation of protection 
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granted to the indigenous industry. The Indian Commercial community 
cannot accept the principle of Imperial preference in the Indian Fiscal System 
at the present stage of her constitutional development. As long as we are 
denied control over our currency and exchange and our fiscal policy, we 
cannot be expected to enter into any agreement for reciprocal preference. 

To impose Imperial preference on India against her will, will be doing a 
great injustice to India. 


The Bombay Textile and Engineerins Association. 

Statement submitted to the Textile Tariff Board. 

The first question that arises in one’s mind when considering the necessity 
of protection to Textile Industry is why such a long established industry 
should require protection? It is however generally admitted that according 
to the laws of trade cycles, a period of great boom is generally followed 
by a period of great depression. In the case of the Indian Textile Industry 
this depression began to be felt since 192.3 and in our opinion the industry 
has not been able to tide over it yet. In other countries when depression 
sets in, or even before it, their re.spective Governments projnptly take steps 
with a view to minimise the evil effects which are hound to follow. The 
protection to a well established industry alwa.vs becomes imperative when 
the industry is threatened with ruin by foreign imports. 

D<r. Sidgwick, an eminent authority on the subject, has pointed out that 
an extraordiuary temporary advantage in production possessed by a foreign 
country may destroy or greatly injure a suitable home industry and that 
when that great advantage is gone, the cost of restoring the lost or diminished 
home industry may fur outweigh any previous gains through cheap imports 
(Pol. Economy, III V. F.-2). This in our opinion is exactly what has 
happened in the case of Indian Textile Industry. The working of double shifts, 
cheap labour and a depreciating exchange were the temporary advantages 
which Japan has over our industry. But the .Indian Government in spite of 
repeated warnings of the danger were too slow to recognise the menace it 
had to the staple industry of India and the protection which was ultimately 
given was given too late, and was very inadequate. 

Later the stabilisation of the Rupee at Is. 6d. and the recent export of 
Gold from India have also greatly contributed to the depression in the 
industry. Thus the chief cau.ses from which a need for an extension of 
protection has arisen are external and outside the control of the millowners 
and hence an extension of the protection is urgently needed. 

We affirm that an industry which supports more than a million persons 
directly and probably a million more indirectly deserves protection if it is 
threatened with ruin by a foreign competition. 

There are very important things which are to be done in the Textile 
Iiidu.stry, but they arc left in abeyance in spite of the will to do them, 
because of the shortage of funds and the heavy losses incurred by the mills. 
We mention only a few of them. 

The high labour costs in Bombay is a distinct disadvantage under which 
the industry is suffering. The only way of advance in the matter lies in 
increasing the efficiency of the highly paid labour of Bombay. More schools 
like the Social Service League School ot Parel are required in different centres 
for the training of operatives. 

Such schools will be readily started by the Millowners to train their own 
workmen and they will be prepared to give them inducement by way of 
scholarships and bonuses and chance to rise the higher posts like those of 
jobbers when they are trained at these schools. 

In England and other countries the operatives derive a good deal of 
benefit from the study of technical books which are written in a language 
which they can undetstand, In India there exist very few technical books in 
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vernaculars from which the jobbers and the operatives can derive any benefit. 
This deficiency can be very easily removed if the Millowners’ Association under¬ 
takes the publication of such hooks written by expert Indians. Wo know that 
the “ Girni Samachar ” the monthly Magazine supported by the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association can be made a medium of such instruction. 

These books will have to be sold very cheap, so as to be within the reach 
of the poor and as in the beginning the cost of preparing these books will 
be high a large fund will be required for these purposes. Incidentally to 
make these books and Magazines readable by a great number, the illiterate 
work people will have to be taught reading and writing and with that end in 
view some primary Night Schools will have to be started by the Millowners 
but these items along with the previous ones will require large funds and 
looking to the conditions through which the industry is passing when Bombay 
mills are making very heavy losses due to unhealthy competition, the 
Bombay mills can ill afford to spare that amount unless and until they are 
given some protection against dumping and unfair competition of foreign 
countries. 

Welfare work .—This is much better done in Ahraedabad and in up-country 
centres than in Bombay. So also the relations between the employers and 
the employee are much better in those centres. 

In Bombay the importance of welfare work has been sufficiently realised 
nor has there been an opportunity for Bombay Millowners to find out the 
importance of welfare work on the efficiency of the workmen on any large 
scale. It is a well known fact that unless this work is done regularly and' 
in a systematic way for a numbe.r of years its effects will not be seen properly 
and this required funds and patience which in times like the present the 
Bombay Millowners can hardly find to devote, being themselves pre-occupied 
with their own domestic troubles. It is a in.stter of common knowledge that 
the Millowners find it difficult to sell all their productions even at cost and 
hence they find greater difficulty of financing the concern. At that time 
unless their minds are at ease by giving them sufficient protection it will 
be impossible for them to take up this welfare work in right earnest. 

Again there is no Labour Union in Bombay which is run on right lines by 
persons having the interest of labour nt heart and wc consider that a 
Labour Union run on the right lines is a great asset to the smooth working 
of any industry. In the absence of a well recognised Labour Union the 
Bombay mills suffer great losses in the event of a strike and the recent 
strikes have shown that with the dragging on of the strike, the demands 
of the workers increase in a geometric proportion. Such state of affairs 
where the employees can never nut forward their point of view reasonably 
and adequately and they are led away by stnmp oratory and labour under 
false grievances, requires to he remedied as soon as possible. 

Before leaving the question of labour we must draw attention to the 
absence of a labour exchange. The age old custom of the jobbers getting 
the necessary men still prevails very widely in spite of the efforts of the 
Bombay Millowners’ Association thus giving the jobbers undue importance 
which is, as is very commonly known, ver.y badly misused. Not only does this 
system encourage corruption hut it raises the jobbers to a status far above 
to which they properly belong. 

The Bombay Millowners have tried their best to do this hut the labour 
and its leaders in spite of their promises to the contrary are not allowing this 
to be done. This is a very serious handicap for the Bombay Millowners who 
find it very difficult to make certain improvement even though they have a 
will to do it. 

The Technical and. Supervising Staff .—IVe are surprised to find that not 
more than a paragraph of fourteen lines is devoted to this most imnortant 
factor in structure of the industry in the Tariff Board report of 1927. We 
consider that the Technical and Supervising Staff are the brains of produc- 
(jion improvement and efficiency and are often responsible for a good deal of 
internal organisation. It is in the interest of the industry to attract the 
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best men to this iudustiy if any improvemeut in quality and efficiency is 
aimed at. We suggest that the superior staff should be as far as possible 
exclusively recruited from technically qualified men and Indians should be 
employed in preference to foreign persons. We do admit that there are 
some very able men in the Textile Industry who have come from foreign 
parts but it is a matter of common knowledge to those who are intimately 
connected with the Textile Industry that all of these foreigners are not 
of the same calibre as is found amongst the people, one finds in similar 
position abroad. Besides the Textile Industry has existed in India for 
so long that it should be no longer necessary to look to foreign nations for 
the' supply of competent teclniical men as well us Managers. 

Wlien we say that tlie industry should strive to get hold of better men wt 
mean that an adequate remuner.atiou and a reasonable security by a provi¬ 
sion of Provident Fund and Old Age Poirsioii are necessary to attract such men 
to the industry. Reasonable security will not only induce people to do their 
best but will also kept them aw.ay from the influence of corruption. Members 
of the Technical Staff should he able to raise—if found competent—^to the 
highest post in the gift of the Managing Agents, as has already been done in 
some cases. 

But all this can he done when the Bombay Millowiicrs have sufficient funds 
at their disposal to spare. To start a Provident Fund scheme or an Old 
Age Pension scheme require large sinus of money which can only be spared 
when the mills are able to make some profit which is not the case now. 
Unless sufficient protection is given the unfair competition of foreign countries 
will not I'elax and till this is done the Indian mills and specially the Bombay 
mills will not be able to make both their ends meet which will necessarily 
not allow them to take up any of those schemes. Thus it is clear that 
without continuous and adequate protection Indian mills w’ill not be able to 
carry out any large scale improvement in the industry even though they 
wish to do it. 

We would request the Board to collect statistical information regarding 
the frequent changes in staff in Bombay us well as up-country mills and also 
investigate into the rea.sons for sueli changes. 

Very vital in the connection is the question of Technical education. It 
IS our opinion that the standard of education imparted by the existing 
Technical Institutes will have to be increased considerably to bring it into 
lino with tlu' demands made by the Te.xtile Industry. 

Sav} Moteriah .—The ludi.an Textile Industry which is our staple industry 
should give ijreference to indigenous materials. At a time when the pur- 
ehasiug power of the (■ountiw has been going down considerably it becoiin's 
necessary, while affording protection to the Textile Industry to sniiport the 
(otton growing population and the Coal Industry of India as'well. If foi-eign 
cotton is being used in Indian mills in preferemio to Indian grown cotton 
of the same gi-ade, on grounds of cho.apne.ss such Indian cotton should be 
in our opinion be protected from foreij^ imports, because unh'ss the Indian 
Cotton Grower is able to dispose off his cotton at a reasonable price, he is 
not likely to be able to buy the cloth manufactured in the Indian mills. 

For the H'extile Industry to ho completely self sufficing it is also neces¬ 
sary to devote our attention to the improvement in the quality of Indian 
I'otton. A rapid progress in the rese.arches of the Institute of the Central 
(-otton Committee is required and it is also vital that the fruits of those 
researches should not he allowed to be wasted but should be put to practical 
advantage by greater pi’opagando bi' the agricultural department and the 
Committee among the Cotton Growers. 

We suggest that the possibilities of forming a Millowners’ Syndii-ntc 
for growing long staple cotton on the land to be watered br the* Snkknr 
Barrage should be thoroughly investigated. 

AVe repeat what we have said in the use of cotton for coal as well, 
namely the indigenous coal should be given preference to foreign one. as 
well as to imported fuel oil. 
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Lastly, we would like to suggest that the Bombay mills- are labouring 
under special disadvantages such as high labour costs and uon-proximity ot 
cotton and consuming markets, as well as very high Municipal and other 
laxes. It seems that nearly all the Bombay mills are making losses while 
the moffussil mills are making profits. The Bombay mills might have to 
close down as a result of continual loss and other mills in the mofussil centres 
will be started to satisfy the country’s denianil for (^loth. This would moan 
the loss of a huge capital locked uj) in the Bombay mills and a search for 
fresh capital for starting mills in the mofussil. Would it not he better if the 
Bombay mills are shifted to mofussil centres and save so niuc;h capital 
being wiped outf 

It would not be reasonable to allow all the capital that has been spent 
after the Bombay mills to be thrown awayf It would be disastrous if 
such a catastrophe ever occurs. In that case not only Bombay but a large 
number of people who aro depending upon Bombay directly for their 
maintenance as also those who have iiiv<'stcd their money in the shares of 
these Bombay mills will bo ruined and the evil effects of this will be intoler¬ 
able. Would it not therefore be better to give sufficient protection to the 
Bombay mill industry so that all this capital which is locked up in the 
inills and the other allied industries in Bombay may not be lost and the 
country may not bo plunged into an unbearable catastrophe which will ruin 
her staple industry and at the saino time a large portion of the population 
of India wlio dii-ectly or indirectly depend upon the industry for their 
existence. 

From the above reasons we think that a good aruount of protection, and 
that too for a long reason to come, is absolutely necessary if the country and 
its industry is to bo saved from extinction. 


The Grant Road Parsee Association Textile League, Bombay. 

(1) Letter dated the, iil-d May, lUdii. 

With reference to the Government of India’s Resolution No. tUl-T. (150), 
dated the 9th April last, directing the Tariff Board to enquire into the 
(lUcstioTis of Inter aha granting protection to the ludinn Cotton Textile 
Industry, my League has gone through the communique and begs to submit 
the following statement in that behalf. 

In the opinion of my League the claim of the Indian Textile Industry 
to protection has been established for the following amongst other reasons: — 

(1) The Indian Cotton Textile Industry has practically lost hold on 

the market on account of various factors too patent to be dis¬ 
cussed here, some of which are however indicated in the reasons 
hereafter to follow. 

(2) The Indian labour has been acknowledged on all hands to be not 

efficient and regular .as it should be on account of climatic 
influence and uiuvliolesome habits and customs of such labour. 

(3) The Indian labour is never stationary but always emigrating being 

mostly drawn from agricultural classes. 

(4) Most of the machinery in use in the Indian cotton mills not being 

of the latest type is always found to be lacking in yielding 
the desired production. This drawback is further enhanced by 
reason of the 10 per cent, import duty on all machinery and 
heavy duties levied on stores, sizing materials, dyeing and 
bleaching stuffs, etc. 

(6) The chronic complaint of the 1.?. M. ratio which naturally takes 
awiiy 12l per cent, of the pi-otoction gi\-en at present to the 
in-dustry. 
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(6) Municipal taxes are too heavy. 

(7) The most unhealthy Japanese dumping has now become so acute 

that it actually throttles and almost kills the Indian Cotton 
Textile Industry. This is facilitated by the Japanese going off 
the Gold Standard and lowering her exchange from 166 to about 
126. Besides, Japane.se Government has always rendered all 
sorts of banking and .shipping facilities to the Japanese Cotton 
Textile Industry and the trade. Further, Japanese dumping of 
coarse cloths such os Bombay mills produce is so acute that it 
can be (very easily) judged by the following facts: — 

(a) Cotton, to produce such cloths, cost in Bombay at least four annas 

per pound. 

(b) This cotton when cleaned in the “ blow-room ” loses about 12 

per cent.; thus the actual cost of cotton is four annas and six 
pies at the least. 

(c) The minimum cost of Spinning, Weaving, Calendering and Baling 

in the host of well-maiiag^ mills in India amounts to five 
annas and six pies. Therefore, 

(ti) The total minimum cost of Indian cloths of 20s warp and 26s to 
30s weft amounts to ten annas per pound. 

Japan on the other hand buys Indian cotton at the same rate as Bombay 
mills, i.e., at four annas per pound, ships it to Japan, manufactures it 
into cloths, sends it to India, pays half-an-anna for freight and insurance, 
plus import duty of three annas per pound, yet sells the goods at nine annas 
six pies per pound. It therefore means that the Japanese cost per pound 
for spinning, weaving, calendering and baling is only one anna six pies only, 
which is preposterous. We reckon that the selling price of Japanese cloths 
should be in the vicinity of thirteen annus. We will prove our statement 
by the following figures:—The price of cleaned cotton, after allowing 12 per 
cent, for loss, will bo lour aunas and six pies per pound. The minimum 
spinning, weaving, calendering and packing charges will be five annas per 
pound. Freight and insurance w'ill bo six pies per pound and the import 
duty will be three annas per pound, making a total of thirteen annas. 

From these figures it is clearly seen that the selling price of Japanese 
cloth should bo thirteen annas and not nine annas and six pies as is prevalent. 

In passing it may be stated that Japan has a High Tariff wall. They do 
not allow any foreign cloths to arrive in their country. They sell their 
production in their Homo market at good profit and dump the remainder 
at any price to any part of the world wherever it pays them to dump. We 
ai’e of opinion that the import duty on all Japanese cloths be raised to 50 
per cent, to stop the dumping— 

(1) The extreme disparity of llailw'ay freight charges existing between 

those charged on foreign goods consigned from the docks and 
those charged on indigenous goods consigned from any one place 
to another in the interior are also detrimental to homo trade. 

(2) Unlimited dumping of Japanese goods to the detriment of indigen¬ 

ous goods has increased the Japanese trade in cotton piecegoods 
in India by leaps and bounds during the last few years. 

As regards the form of protection we consider that an increase of 
duty to 50 per cent, will meet the necessity. 

As regaixis the rate of protection my League is of opinion that a 
universal rate of protection should prevail against the competition of all 
foreign goods. However, my League would submit that if any preference is 
given to the goods manufactured in the United Kingdom, it should be given 
on finer goods but certainly not on coarser cloths such as Indian produce. 

A.s regards rates of duty on cotton piecegoods my League would suggest 
50 per cent, whereas on cotton and art silk or on art silk, we suggest 100 
per cent. 
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As regards rates of duty on cotton twist and yarn my League is of opinion 
that on coarse counts 15 per cent, duty should be levied whereas on finer 
counts, i.e., from 60s upwards the duty should be 10 per cent. 

My League submits that such protection is not likely to hamper very 
much the Handlooms Weaving Industry. 


(2) Letter dated the 19th July, 19S2. 

I have the honour to send herewith the answers to your questionnaire 
w'hich please acknowledge. 

Answers to Questionnaire oj Tariff Board {1932). 

5. If Bombay mills reduce their prices of cloth the up-country mills do 
likewise to keep their hold on the market. They are usually in a position 
to produce cheaper cloths for various reasons, hence they will not mind a 
corresponding decrease in their selling price. 

6. Yes. In spite of existing duties foreign piecegoods are dumped in our 
markets. Should the duties be withdrawn, foreign goods would get a 
tremendous impetus to the detriment of indigenous goods, causing cessation 
of many additional mills and increasing the number of unemployed. 

11. (A) Yes. Japan will flood the market with her piecegoods. It is a 
very well known fact that Japan mixes foreign cotton with Indian cotton for 
the manufacture of her cloth. Thus, a part of the cotton in all Japanese 
cloths will not be bought from India, whereas, Indian made cloths are 
exclu.sively from Indian cotton, except finer sorts. 

(B) Indian mills have made a marked advance in finer sorts during a 
very short period. They were encouraged partly by the present duties. 
Should duties bo enhanced we consider that it would mean more production 
of indigenous cloths which would cnsate a demand for long staple cotton 
produced in India. 

13. (a) Shirtings, sheobings, longcloths, drills and twills, dhoties, besides 
this, printed and art silk goods from Japan adversely affect our markets. 

27. A mill should have 30,000 spindles and 1,000 looms or in such propor¬ 
tion to consume practically all the yarn produced. The average counts to 
be spun should be 20s to 24s for shirtings, chadars, etc. The annual yarn 
production would be about 36 lakhs pounds, whereas, the cloth annual produc- 
tioir will be about 44 lakhs pounds. (35 lakhs is got on 6 ozs. per spindle x 26 
days X 12 mouths. 44 lakhs is got by 14 lbs. x 26x12). 

29. 21 per cent, on buildings and 5 per cent, on machinery. (1) Theso 
r.ates are fair. (2) 3 per cent, .and 10 por cent, for double shift seems fair. 

31. Banks in India do not give tho facilities as desired mid that banks 
in other countries offer better terms. The rate is about 7-i por i:ent. 

.33. Costs are not givon but sever.al mill agents are connected with mill 
stoles and machinery as well as cotton firms. Rates are unknown. 

35. (A) Labour should be unchanging; this can be achieved by offering a 
bonus at the end of every year of their work for regular attendance and 
good behaviour. Monthly jirizes in all departments must be offered for 
highest efficiency. Legitimate grievances of workmen must receive 
sympathetic consideration. Substantial reductions in cost would accrue by 
di.scarding antique machinery. As far as possible one or at most two makes 
of machinery should exist in each department. Particular attention is drawn 
to the late.st types of machinery such ns Casablanca. Four Roller or High 
Draft System in Spinning and High Speed Warfing and Winding as also 
automatic looms in weaving. The first lot does away with a whole process, 
without any deterioration in the quality of the yarn. In fact the yarn is 
more uniform and has better test. The latter group produces a better 
quality of cloth. The most important factor is the cotton. This must be 
of the right quality for the counts. 'I’he practice in many mills is to go as 
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fine as possible on all classes of cotton which results in bad yarUj bad cloth, 
low production with maximum of exertion of the worker. 

(A) I. It is most improper and unjust to “ standardize ” the muster 
roll or the rates. The following reasons will support this statement. Firstly, 
the layout, machinery and working conditions vary in all mills. Then again 
the cotton consumed and the (juantity of stores purchased in all mills vary 
considerably. It is quite natural that where the layout, muchineiy and condi¬ 
tions are good, and whore a better class of cotton and stores are used, one 
will get more procluetion tlian another who has not the same advantages. In 
fact it would bo quite iiossible for an itidiffeietit workei’ to get as inueli 
production or (‘ven more as the efficient worker lahouiing under the other 
group, i.e., bad cotton and stores couj)led with had outlay, niachincry and 
uncongenial conditions. 

(A) II. It would be butter if s))iiiners were paid on production. But this 
(!an only be fair when a better class of cotton i,s used. Otherwise .spinners 
should be paid per doff, irrespective of short weights duo to breakages. If 
the cotton is not of a better type, additional .si)iiulles to spinners will uot pay. 

(B) Yes, subject to the follow ing conditions:—(1) Automatic looms be 
introduced, (2) Conditions iu the shed shotikl lie improved by artificial 
means (i.e., foul air should be expelled and tlie Lenqierature .and humidity 
should be proper), (3) By employing a certain number of spare jobbers and 
boys to assist weavers in “ goiting up ” beams, repairing smashes and doing 
minor job.s, the boy.s to bring W'eft to the weavers and leturn their empty 
pirns, (4) The weaver’s beams must be perfect or at least good us it affects 
labour and efficiency. It may be stated that one of the causes of bad beams 
is due to shortage of slashers or sizing machines in some mills. 

(C) Improvement in the condition of luacliinery, consumption of best 
materials and discipline where there. i.s low efficiency due to supervision will 
create good economy in tho prepuratoi-y departments. 

(D) Competent weavers be paid a fixed montlily w'age for a couple of 
months to get used to these loom.s. Intelligent line jobbers and fancy jobbers 
be given special training for a short period under expert supervision in an 
institute opened for the express purpo.se of training labour. This class of 
labour should get 50 per cent, more wages than the ordinary sort. 

HI. Schools of the ty|)e above mentioned .should be increased in mill 
centres. 

IV. If the mill specialised in certain sorts, the itien would he more effi¬ 
cient the wastages wdukl be le.ss in yarn and cloth due to bad weaving, 
dyeing and finishing. A smaller staff can manage the work efficiently. 
Besides the quality of cloth can be standardized. There are not many diffi¬ 
culties which have to be met before specialization takes place. Special or 
drastic changes are necessary in a few sorts only. Manchester mill furnishes 
one such case. 

V. Tho existing organisation of mills in general is far from being satis¬ 
factory in many cases. Some of the reasons are (1) Indifference of agents 
towards the technical side, (2) Wanting in projier supervision, (3) Engaging 
clei'ks and accountants in managericnl posts. 

By amalgamation or groujiing of mills there wull be no improvement 
unless and until heads of various departments are imrsoiis of impeachable 
character and highly qualified technically. These men should bo selected 
irrespective of colour, caste or creed. 

VI. They should make it a point to know' something on the technical side. 
They should at times check costings. They should know their stocks of 
cotton, yarn and cloths lying in their godowns as sold or otherwise. They 
must at times go to the market to make, personal investigations about his 
cloth quality and prices. 

VII. The ” personal touch ” is wanting. Agents should not have too 
many irons in the fire. They should have their head office at the mills and 
not in fort. 
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VIII. Yos. 

IX. Yes, it is absolutely necessary. Strong reserves must be created for 
paying dividend in lean years and for replacing old machinery as well for 
extension. Agents prefer to give higher dividends for more than one reason. 

X. (a) The Japanese system should be followed. 

(6) They should have at all ini|)ortaiit centres sonietliing like a small 
“ India House ” in England. They should liave guarantee brokers at all 
these centres. The Agonts themselves should visit these jdaces at least once 
a year to learn on the spot why their goods me not preferred. They should 
advertise their goods by cinemas, etc. 

XI. Conciliation Committee should exist in the mills. All broad ques¬ 
tions should he discussed jirior to any changes. This Coimnittee must not 
bo “ i)acked ”. All Registered Trade Onions should be asked to co-operate 
with the Agents. The Agents must persuade their technical staff to join 
Trade Unions. Trade Unions must be given donations to win their sympathy 
as it is an iiniiortant factor iu the decision of strikers. Agents must lend 
money to the extent of 75 per cent, of the mill hands earnings at a nominal 
rate of interest, say 0 per cent, per annum. They should also undertake to 
provide rations at cost-price a fortnight’s privilege leave on full pay must 
be given to all after one year’s regular attendance and good conduct in the 
mills. Provident I'uiids, Old Age Funds and Unemployirient Funds must be 
registered in all mills at an early date. 

36. Yes. Much “ window dressing ” is practised in the balance sheets. 
The form of balance sheet must bo standardized to allow comparisons with 
other mills. The voting power of the agents must be curbed. The abuse of 
“ proxies ” must be mended. There should be a sliding scale for voting. The 
scale suggested is as foUow.s; — 

1 share— 1 vote, 2 to 3 shares—2 votes, 4 to 10 shares—4 votes, 11 
to 100 shares—10 votes, over 100 shares—50 votes. 

There must be a Government expert to see if the depression and other 
funds are rightly \itilised. Provident funds must exist in all mills and 
they must be registered. Cotton coutraets made by the agents must be in 
the name of the Comp.any and not in his own name. All cotton contracts 
must be registered the same day in a Government office kept in the Cotton 
Bazar. All auditors must thoroughly examine the list of contracts before 
certifying the report. It should be made criminal for Agents and Directors 
to give their shares to members of their staff or friends, in name only, to 
create votes under their cojitrol. A hundred or more shareholders may 
apply to the High Court tlirough any one of them at the cost and risk of 
the representative, to get removed, any agent or director who is found 
to be involved in any illegal transaction. The Agent or Director shall defend 
the same at his own risk and co.st, without any recourse to the Company’s 
fund. 

Directors and auditors znust be the real representatives of the share¬ 
holders and not in a theoretical sense. Articles of Association of the mills 
must be amended to prevent the agents from doing any business foreign to 
or not directly connected with the mills. 

37. Yes, Japan is benefited by inferior labour conditions. 

38. The present fall of the Yen is playing havock. Should the artificial 
manipulation suceed in stabilising the Yen at present, then the Cotton 
Industry is doomed, unless Government step in and give adequate protection 
iu way of increased import duty in proportion to the advantage of the Yen 
taken by Japan. 

39. Yes. The protection should certainly continue. (II) The duty be 
raised by an additional .30 per cent. (Ill) For five years provided the Yen 
works against India but as soon as the Yen stabilizes at its proper level, 
the duty should be decreased correspondingly. 
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Jamiatul Momin, Bombay. 

Letter No. ISii of 19S2-33, dated the 15th July, 193ii. 

In reply to the questionnaire relating to the enquiry into the Cotton 
I’extile Industry issued by you, I have the honour to state as under: — 

Before touching the points mentioned in the questionnaire pertaining to 
handloom industry with which we are directly concerned, I take the liberty 
of giving a short account of the weaver community. In the whole of India 
only the Muslim weavers number about 3 to 4 crores. Number of Hindus 
and other non-Muslims who may be following or may have once followed 
this profession must be even more than thi.s. While only in the Presidency 
of Bombay the number of weavers—both Hindus and Muslims will be 
somewhere between 8 and 10 lakhs. 

The importance and magnitude of this industry can be gauged from 
the fact that of the total quantity of cloth annually consumed in this 
country about one-third is produced on haiidlootns, about one-third is manu¬ 
facturer! on powerlooms while about one-third is imported from foreign coun¬ 
tries. It is obvious tlicrcfore that hand weaving is still one of the leading 
industries in this country. In spite of our being in greater majority than any 
other industrial community of this country and our industry being one of 
the most leading industries of the country we have been made to suffer n 
sort of social and financial humiliation at the haud.s of the educated and 
i'amindar cla.ss of persons. 

Keen competition from within and without from the commencement of 
the present civilization in India h.avc forced ns to give up our profession 
bit by bit and seek for some job—mostly menial—only to keep our body and 
soul together. Otherwise w'c are the same artisans who have once earned 
the approbation of the Princes and lloyalties of Europe for producing the 
finc.st muslin well-known all over the world as Dacca Muslin, etc. 

Sir, the cloths that wc exported to Europe and other civilised countries 
were not only used for clothing purposes but they also served them as 
samples to copy. With ample moucy .and mind at their back the much back¬ 
ward weavers of Europe wore in every way encouraged to master the 
profession. The result was that they invented machines of various types 
and thus produced much finer and better cloths within the least possible 
time and costs. 

Thus you will see that by and by our products purchased by Europe and 
other countries became less and less till at last it was not only totally stopped 
but on the contrary their products were introduced in our homes at the 
detriment of our industry. Result of this is quite obvious, t.e., we the 
weavers were forced to give up our profession because we could not compete 
with their cheaper cloths. However a majority of us still went on with the 
profession because our own country«nen were patronising our industry. But 
this hope of our continuance too was shattered with the opening of textile mills 
in India itself with experts at the helm of their affairs and full resources by 
their side. 

Day by day with the introduction of varieties of cloths imported and 
turned out by the Indian mills we receded and confined ourselves in narrower 
and narrower circles till some 30 years back we had nothing but two or three 
types of cloths left to decide our fate. However, being content with what 
was left for us we carried on our profession of course with our bellies and 
those of our dependents only half filled. Day after day poverty and 
destitution visited us and our families who went on being reduced to mere 
skeletons because even after working the whole day we did not get suflScient 
return for our labour even to feed ourselves fully. 

However, having patiently borne all the scourges at the hands of our 
own country-men we anyhow were passiug our numbered days when some of 
the Millowners being not content with what they were hoarding, devised 
means of striking us with further miseries by preparing saris, patals, choli 
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khans, etc., the only pro ts to which we had been narrowed down. Sir, 
our lot has become very miserable now. We, the weavers who were 
(considered to be a respectable race at one time are now looked down Upon 
owing to our being reduced to almost a cipher as far as our industry and 
its prosperity are concerned. 

I have described these states of our community as they are for the present. 
And it is not only oui' feefing and experience but many others also have felt 
similarly and finding it intolerable have given expression to their feelings. 
As for example: — 

(1) Mr. G. D. Fernandes who was deputed by the Government of 

Bombay to carry out a survey of the Art Crafts of this 
Presidency iii July, 1926, says on page 2 of his report on 
Art Crafts of the Bombay Presidency, 1932, that “ the condi¬ 
tion and poverty of the striken artisans who by their hand 
labour were producing saris for ordinary daily wear, were most 
shocking. They had to live a hand-to-mouth existence as their 
trade was thr(!atoned with extinction by the superior and more 
organized competition of the Sholajnir mills ”. 

(2) The same author further says on page 20 of the same report that 

“ textile mills have made very groat strides and other industries 
have progressed during the last decade and keenness of the 
competition produced thereby is making it more and more diffi¬ 
cult for the handloom weaver to maintain himself ”. 

(3) Director of Industries for the Bombay Presidency in his annual 

report for 1929-30 says that “there can be little doubt that this 
(i.e., the drop in the weaver’s wages from about 5 to 10 per cent, 
in 1928 and in 1929) is largely due to the mill competition and 
trade slump. The former has no doubt been made keener by 
the advantages enjoyed by mills in the form of increased duty 
on yarn 

We must say that a member of the depressed class is much better than 
we the Muslim weavers. Jiverykind of facility is being extended to them 
because not only the Government is anxious to do this but also their 
representatives in Assembl.y, Councils and Public Bodies wheie they have 
been specially nominated by Government fight out thoir causes and acquire 
as many concessions for them as possible. 

It is not true that Government has not extended such facilities to 
Muslims who too are considered to be a backward community. But the 
thing is that the facilities and honours offered by Government Have been 
enjoyed by Muslims who are not weavers and since they are not weavers 
they do not know whether the shoe pinches us at all or not. Elven if they 
care to know our distress they have never tried to remove it; for from 
the files of the proceedings of the Governor’s Councils and Assembly you 
will see that never any attempt was made to give our industry any 
protection except the only resolution moved by one of our elected Councillors 
Mr. Sheik Abdul Azeez, B.A., LL.B., Vakil, of Dhulia. Hence it is because 
of these miseries and sufferings that taking advantage of the opportunity 
offered by the kind members of your Board we entreat the Board to give 
our handloom industry at least so much protection as to enable us to he 
what we were 30 years back. We have already shown as to how some 30 
years back we were confined to preparing only .saris, patals, choli khans, etc,, 
which too we have been deprived of by certain mills. Hence if with your help 
and at your recommendation the Legislature prohibits the mills from prepar¬ 
ing saris, patals and choli khans the lo-ss suffered by the handloom industry 
will be much regained and lakhs of people of only this presidency who 
have been thrown out of their pit looms only to add to the poverty of India 
will bo reinstated in their pits with the shuttle flying from one end of the 
loom to the other. 

If however restrictions ui>on the productions of these kinds of cloths 
in mills is not possible wo hope yon to at least recommend for the levying 
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of protective duty on them so thut in the open market \ve iuay be able to 
complete with thorn. 1 cal! it protective duty because just as the Miilowners 
have obtained protection from the foreigners by getting a protective duty 
imposed upon the imported goods, yarns, etc., similarly we the hatidloohi 
weavers entreat you to protect us from the Miilowners either by prohibiting 
them from preparing saris, patals, choli khans, etc., or by im|)Osing a. 
protective duty nf ;10 f)or cent, on such products ot the mills, so that we may 
be able to compete with them in the open market. J.t is very likely that 
the public when they come to know this proposal ol our.s may misunderstand 
us apd without passing to give duo consideration to our dennind may hasten 
to condemn us. Hcnee it is for their iiifoniuitiou that 1 desire to repeat 
ouco more that day aftei' day we the weavers have been deprived of our 
profession bit by bit till some ;iU years hack we were confined to the prepara¬ 
tion of only saris, patals and choli khans, etc., atid that too the public 
will he surprised to learn we are now being deprived of by our Indian 
mills. Hence it we do not get at least this.much protection through the 
recommendations of the Tariff Hoard and ti e subsequent legislation the 
public should note that erores and < lores ol their coiiutry-mon both Hindus 
us well as Muslims will starve and add to the poverty and miseries of India. 

Secondly, Sir, you will see from our replies to the questionnaire 
(separately attaeliod herewith) that the weavers have been using mostly 
foreign yarns. It is not so because we have any special liking for foreigii 
articles when every country of the world is clamouring for home made ones, 
but it is because they are cheaper and finer than the yarn prepared by 
Indian mills, and in the market the demand lor finer and cheaper good.s is 
on an increase. On this account we would also request you to protect our 
industry by recommending to the Goverumeiit to reduce duties on yarns of 
particularly 16s to 50.s counts, and recommend this to remain in force till 
the Indian mills prepare cijually fine, cheap and durable yain. 

Before concluding tViis representation I would put before the Board a 
few suggestions tor the protection of handloom industry. They are: — 

(1) Raw material depots and stores dciiartment should be opened by 

Government iti dilferent districts to look after the needs oi 
weavers by supplying dyed, bleached and grey yarns, healds, 
reeds bobbiits, loom parts and other essential imjilements 
requisite to the weaver at cost price. A Central Department 
to be located in some convenient jilace and this centre should 
.snpidy materials to the difF<>rcnt centres in a Pi-esidency. 

(2) The Government should try and effect (omplcto liberation of tlie 

handloom weaver from the clntclie.s of the sowears or money¬ 
lenders who real) the lion’.s share of tlie benefit out ol' the work¬ 
men’s labour. 

(3) Bureaus and sales rooui.s—in order to find markets for the manu¬ 

factured goods of the weavers, there should be bureaus in centres 
of weaving. The bureaus shouUl buy and sell for the weavers. 
In certain eases where a weaver brings his articles fur sale the 
article be placed in the sides room witli a fixed price, and the 
weaver be paid a certain portion of the v.tIuc, in raw material 
and the remaining in cash. There must be a central bureau in 
Bombay the gateway of India. Thus the weave)' will not run 
into debt and profiteeiing by iiiiddlenuui will be provejited. 

(4) For the protection of the handloom indu.stry I'ecommendatioiis may 

be made to abolish the extra ta.x imposed upon foreign yarn. 

(5) Either the production of saris, patal and choli khans be prohibited 

to be produced by Indian mills or 30 pei- cent, protective duty 
be imposed upon the saris, etc., manufactured by mills. 

Having submitted the.se suggestions I leave them to the members of 
the Board for their kind and sympathetic consideration and recommendation 
to the Government to extend to os these facilities and thus allow the hand¬ 
loom industry from dying out completely. Before concluding I beg to say 
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that our Jamiat is uot unaware of the efforts of the Government for the 
protection of this industry which are: — 

The Government of Bombay through their department of industries has 
been rendering valuable helps to this industry by means of conducting 8 to 9 
weaving schools in various cities of this Presidency, demonstration classes, 
and by giving scholarships and prizes to the deserving bond fide weavers; 
the Government of Bengal has only last year passed a Bill called the Bengal 
State Aid to Industries Act which aims at developing cottage industries 
and reviving those in state of decay by extending help in a number of ways. 

Our Jamiat is very much thankful to the Government for having done 
.so much for the revival and iirotection of our industry. We are however 
confident that our industry will not receive all the benefits they may he 
desired for it unlcs-s the Government help.s us by carrying out the suggestions 
mentioned above, particularly Nos. 4 and 5 and the principles of which 
have been adopted by the Legi.slative Council of Bombay {vide Bombay 
Legislative Council Debates, Vol. XXXll, part VII). 

With these submissions as per directions from the Jamiatul Momin 
(Muslim Weavers A.ssociation), Bombay No. 8. 


Southern India Textile Association, Coimbatore. 

(1) Letter dated the tidrd Jv/tie, 1932. 

With reference to the question regarding protection specially to the mill 
industry, our Chamber has passed a resolution supporting the idea of protec¬ 
tion by Tariff and other devices w’hich I enumerate below: — 

1. India being an Agricultural country and a handloom weaving country, 
2 )rotection to textile industry must be given for the consumption of Indian 
products as much as possible. Even with the present Tariff on yarn and 
|)iHcego(Kls, countries outside India are successfully competing with Indian 
products due to various reasons for which other countries are subsidising 
these products hy the help of their Government. Therefore, it, beyond doubts, 
establishes the fact Hint seme facilities should be accorded by our Govern¬ 
ment. Therefore, we cannot but recommend an effectual tariff for the 
improvement of the local industry, as well as consumption of the .agri¬ 
cultural products and lastly the revenue for the Government. 

2. The present duty on y.avn is G{ ijer cent, or l-J- annas per lb. This 
is inadequate as over .10 millions lbs. of yarn are still imported. The 
indigenous production is however about 900 millions lbs. Even if the yarn 
between 40s and 60s is protected the handloom will not suffer as the imjiort 
is only G millions lbs. while, internal production is .about 32 millions lbs. 

The indigenous industry is only now showing signs of imijrovcments 
.since ijrotection was granted, e.si}eci.ally in dhoties, (:amhric:a and lawns, 
shirtings, cambrics and lawns, shirtings and sheetings which shows that the 
industry can ultimately stand on its own legs after some years and so it is 
absolutely neccss.ary to continue to be protected for a period more, say, for 
10 years. 

4. In plain greys, Japan’s position is still strong as even with a new 
surcharge they are lieavily comijcting so that the protection as the present 
rate of 31’ per cent, or 4J- .annas per lb. for non-British goods should 
continue. In the case of British Grey with preferential tariff our present 
trade is not encouraged and if the duty is reduced it might affect local 
production. The preferential duty so far operative has not benefited the 
British textile industry and there is no harm to India in its continuance, 
but as a policy on principle it cannot be accepted by the Chamber if 

the whole question of imperial preference is brushed aside, it cannot be 
conceded in the particular case of plain grey cloth. If however very heavy 
Import duties are levied on all imports of cotton goods then probably as a 
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matter of bargain, though not of principle, a slight reduction may be made 
in the case of some special British cloths. In white piecegoods, Britain’s 
supremacy remains unchallenged in the Indian market so that the duty will 
have to be enhanced in this item by 5 per cent, in order to encourage the 
present tendency of the Indian mills to buy foreign cotton for high class 
goods. In printed and dyed goods the menace to Indian industry is equally 
great from Britain and from Japan but since the Indian mills appear to 
take some time to replace imported varieties_ it would not he advisable to 
place any heavier burden on the consumer than at present. The present 
duty ought to continue in this item. To encourage indu.stry in finer counts 
say about 40s, long stapled cotton is required; but at present by the introduc¬ 
tion of i anna per Ib. import duty the position has reversed; and it has 
helped foreign yarn importers to stand in our way by heavy competition as 
such and all measures to aboli.sh cotton import duties should be recom¬ 
mended in the case of cotton above staple of one inch. 

5. Imported mixtures of cotton and artificial silk piecegoods are making 
phenomenal headway at the expense of local cotton piecegoods and the duty 
on them might be increased from 34J per cent, to 50 per cent, as for pure 
artificial piecegoods (silk). 

6. The Indian hosiery iridiistry requires to be protected by an increase 
in the duty from 25 per cent, to 50 per cent. 

7. There are other various ways in which the indigenous textile industrj’ 
should be helped, such as the following: — 

(a) Fumigation arrangements for American cotton should also be made 
in Madras and Calcutta. 

(h) Ituty of 10 per cent, on machinery and dyes should be abolished. 

(c) The Railway freight in inland trade of cotton, yarn, piecegoods 
and coal should be reduced by 25 per cent, at least. 


(2) Letter dated the 17th July, J9S3, from the Southern' India Textile 
Association, Coimbatore. 

As regards the questionnaire that has been issued by you in connection 
with the enquiry into the Cotton Textile Industry, I have the honour to 
state that I fully endorse all that has been stated by the Millowners’ 
Association of Bombay in their representation dated the 21st May, 1932, 
to the President of your Board. T have also sent you a memorandum regard¬ 
ing the whole question on the 23rd June, 1932, and I do not think^ that 
besides what is contained in the above documents there is any particular 
subject on which my replies will be of any special use. As for the report 
of Mr. G. S. Hardy the conclusions arrived at by him are holding good 
more or less even liow and 1 gener.ally approve of them. The percentage 
of yarn and cloth produced in India to the total quantity consumed in 
the country has considerably ri.scn since that report though as^ regards 
some particular qualities, the imports from Japan especially have increased 
a little. 

As regards points raised in question No. 11. I am emphatically of 
opinion that any reduction in the working of the mills both in the 
spinning and weaving lines will seriously affect the interests of the cotton 
grower. The district of Coimbatore grows a very large quantity of cotton 
including the Combodia and Karunganni varieties and, what is more, this 
district has got a very large number of bandlooms and their number in 
the district will not be less than 10,000. It is also a well-known fact that 
Tiruppur, one of the important cotton centres of this district, is famous 
for its khadi production also. In spite of the fact that the working hours 
in textile mills and the number of hands employed in them have been 
increasing, still the price of cotton has gone down considerably with the 
result that the acreage under cotton is' going down very fast in this 
district and ,T believe the same to be the case in the other districts also. 
We halve had this year the uiifUrtunate fact of a large quantity of AmoriGam 
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r.otton being imported in this country in spite of the import tax levied 
on it and all these coupled with the fact of the world depression have 
made the people of this district and other cotton districts in this presidency 
suffer untold miseries. Everyone therefore who knows the industrial condi¬ 
tion of this country and the huge production of all raw materials is 
convinced that ours is a country whicl\ need not depend on foreign countries 
for any of its raw products and it need not even think of securing foreign 
markets for its manufactured goods that it should not at the same time 
be enabled not to expect any supply of manufactured goods from foreign 
countries. For this the government should see that proper steps are taken 
to levy the necessary protective tariff against all foreign goods which can 
all be manufactured in India itself.' Such being the case, let us take the 
case of cotton goods; India grows plenty of cotton. It has got a large number 
of handloom weavers and the number of textile mills is also growing. If 
therefore all foreign imports in textile goods are practically prohibited by 
high tariff the ryots in India and the handloom weavers as well as a 
large number of people employed in the mills will have sufBcient means of 
earning their livelihood with the result th.at though the Government may 
lose a little out of its present import dutie-s, it will as a compensation get 
enough from increase income-tax and the ryots will also be able to pay the 
Government kist more easily and more regularly than at present and the 
general improvement in the financial condition of the country will he an 
additional and valuable asset in favour of the Government. The people 
in this country are generally satisfied with the o'dinary cloths though 
they may not be of high fine texture. It will not therefore do an.y harm 
to this country if cotton goods are not allowed to come into the country 
from England and other foreign countries. It is sometimes said that India 
does not produce a sufficiently large quantity of fine goods and that there¬ 
fore heavy im})ort duties need not be levied on such goods which come 
generally from England but I think that people are likely to purchase fine 
goods as they will be then cheaTier than loctally manufactured coarse goods and 
therefore these fine goods will come into competition with the local coarse 
goods and it is therefore highly necessary that the fine goods also should 
be prohibited from coming into the country as much as possible. Even if tho 
foreign imports are practically prohibited there, is no fear of the consumer 
suffering very much because not only will there he a competition between 
the handloom cloths and mill cloths and there will therefore be absolutely no 
chance of the price going xip very high. Our experience in fact has been that 
on account of the financial depression, Millowners are ready to sell their 
manufactures without much profit and at times even at a loss with a view 
to get some cash and this will continue till the financial position very much. 
One other fact that should also be remembered in this connection is that 
the foreign countries purchase cotton in India only for about three months 
in the year while the mills in this country are purchasing it practically 
throughout the year, Tho ryot will have therefore an advantage if he is 
able to sell tho cotton at any time during the year and this will be the 
ease if there is a good demand for it on the part of the Indian mills. 
Though the mills in Bombay and Ahmedahad require some foreign cotton 
to manufacture higher counts of yarn and are therefore against any import 
duty on cotton, tho ryots in this district in fact in the whole country will 
be glad if the import duty even higher than the present one is levied on 
all imports of cotton and if it is desired that the Bombay mills require some 
help in the production of higher counts, then an exception may be made 
if possible in the case of some specific cotton of long staples, and in that 
case it will be enough if they pay the present import duty without paying 
the additional tax. I may also add that on principle my association is 
against making any preference in favour of any textile goods from Great 
Britain, but as a matter of policy and bargain, I will have no ohjecction if a 
little favour is shown in the case of fine goods imported from England 
provided prohihitivo duties are levied on all imports from everv other country. 
T would also urge that w'lth a view to help the Textile. Industry all 
import duties on parts of textile machinery and dyes should bfe removed 
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and the present railway on eotton and cotton goods should he reduced 
at least 25 per cent. 

On the whole, I am of opinion that with a view to protect the intere 
of everybody in this country, high iinpoit duties of cent, per ce 
should be levied on all cotton and silk goods either in the shape of yt 
or in the shape of cloth imported from any foreign country, but in 
ease of fine goods imported from England, it may be reduced to 75 per ce 
r am also for increasing the import duty "n cotton except in the case 
cotton required for manufacturing higher < ants 1.- snch a thing is possil 
If this is done, 1 would agree with Mr. t rdy thoi, only ud vulureni dul 
should be levied and no spocifip duties will be nece.-.iary. T want finally 
emphasise that in this country there is not much differences between 
pi’oduoer, the middleman and the coiisumer becairse in the joint fan 
system and in the village s\’.stem of our country every' family’ may be said to 
interested in the production of cotton and of textile goods and also to sc 
extent in the distribution of these things. 



